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BIOGRAPHY 


OF  THE  SIGNERS  TO  THE 


DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


BY  ROBERT  WJ1LN,  Jr. 


VOL.  V. 


EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  to  wif: 

RE  IT  Remembered,  that  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
A.  D.  1825,  R.  W.  Pomeroy,  of  the  said  district,  hath  deposited  in  this 
office  the  title  of  a book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  Proprietor,  in 
the  words  following,  to  wit: 

“ Biography  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.— Vol,  V.” 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  intitu- 
led “ An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  co- 
pies of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such 
copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned.” — And  also  to  the  act,  en- 
titled, “ An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled,  “ An  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and 
books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned,”  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of 
designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints.” 

D.  CALDWELL, 

Clerk  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania . 
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We  often  indulge  in  an  unavailing  regret,  that 
few  events  belonging  to  the  early  portion  of  the 
lives  of  distinguished  individuals,  are  snatched  from 
oblivion,  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  their  genius 
and  virtues.  The  interesting  period  of  childhood,  so 
frequently  marked  by  strong  developments  of  cha- 
racter, glides  imperceptibly  away,  and  in  the  fond 
interchange  of  the  affections  that  attend  it,  we 
cease  either  to  observe,  or  afterwards  to  remem- 
ber, those  traits  or  incidents,  by  which  future  use- 
fulness and  distinction  are  unequivocally  foretold. 
In  after  life,  when  great  talents  have  been  brought 
to  consummate  great  public  events,  “ and  the  Man 
has  stamped  his  name  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived/' 
we  recur,  with  an  unwearied  but  unrequited  in- 
dustry, to  fading  records  and  doubtful  traditions, 
for  the  germs  of  that  character,  whose  rich  maturity 
we  have  been  taught  to  admire. 
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To  the  long  list  of  those,  of  whose  remembrance 
little  now  remains,  beyond  what  has  been  cherished 
in  the  very  recesses  of  domestic  affection,  we  are 
about  to  add  the  name  of  Thomas  Lynch,  junior, 
a man  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries  for 
valuable  qualities  uniformly  directed  to  noble  ends. 

The  family  of  Lynch  was  originally  of  Austria; 
their  genealogical  table  affords  the  following  anec- 
dote, relative  to  the  origin  of  its  name.  The  town  in 
which  they  lived  being  closely  beleaguered,  the  in- 
habitants resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity. 
Having  exhausted  their  provisions,  they  subsisted 
for  some  time  on  a field  of  pulse  called  Lince.  Their 
hardy  resistance  being  ultimately  crowned  with 
success,  in  gratitude  for  their  deliverance,  which 
they  attributed  principally  to  the  subsistence  that 
the  pulse  had  afforded  them,  they  changed  the 
name  of  their  town,  or  city,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
chief  family,  to  Lince  or  Lintz.  During  the  subse- 
quent troubles  in  the  empire,  a branch  of  the  family 
removed  to  England,  and  from  Kent  emigrated  to 
Ireland,  from  which  latter  stock  the  Lynchs  of 
South  Carolina  have  descended. 

Jonack  Lynch,  the  great-grand  father  of  Thomas 
Lynch,  junior,  must  have  left  Connaught  for  South 
Carolina  shortly  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony. 
His  descendants  have  yet  in  their  possession  a do- 
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eument  not  devoid  of  curiosity  and  interest.  It 
is  a summary  of  the  reasons,  (written  previous  to 
his  leaving  Ireland,)  which  induced  him  to  emi- 
grate*, in  which  he  weighs  with  great  scrutiny  and 
care,  the  various  arguments  for  and  against  the 
measure,  and  ultimately  gives  a preponderance  in 
favour  of  the  former.  This  paper  abundantly  illus- 
trates the  practical  good  sense  and  moderation 
which  influenced  the  views  of  the  early  settlers  of 
our  country,  and  tends  to  prove,  that,  if  our  vast 
empire  was  not  originally  won  by  the  sanguinary 
glory  which  awaited  the  Roman  eagles,  there  was 
a moral  justice  in  its  falling  into  the  possession  of 
a band  of  virtuous  and  enlightened  pilgrims,  who 
fully  felt  the  force  of  religious  truth,  and  who,  in 
scenes  of  difficulty  and  trial,  brought  its  sublime 
precepts  to  aid  them  both  in  action  and  suffering. 

Jonack  Lynch’s  youngest  son,  Thomas,  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who,  al- 
though he  derived  from  his  father  a slender  patri- 
mony, inherited  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  his 
vigor  and  sagacity*,  both  of  which  he  evinced  by 
exploring  many  portions  of  the  then  untrodden 
wilderness  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  locating  grants 
for  several  sections,  comprehending  the  finest  and 
most  fertile  portions  of  our  territory.  At  this  period, 
the  cultivation  of  rice  was  confined  exclusively  to 
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the  inland  swamps;  the  alluvial  lands  within  the 
flow  of  the  tides,  were  generally  neglected  by  the 
settlers  as  comparatively  worthless.  Thomas  Lynch, 
however,  had  the  discernment  to  discover,  that  this 
apparent  evil  of  periodical  irrigation  was  not  only 
susceptible  of  remedy,  but  might  be  turned  to  the 
most  profitable  account.  He,  therefore,  took  out 
grants  for  a large  portion  of  the  lands  situated  on 
the  North  and  South  Santee  rivers,  as  high  up  as 
Lynch’s  causeway,  with  the  islands  inclusive,  and  at 
his  decease,  left  a princely  estate  to  his  son  Thomas, 
the  father  of  Thomas  Lynch,  junior,  who,  by  way 
of  distinction,  we  shall  call  Thomas  Lynch  the  elder. 

Of  this  gentleman,  there  are  many  recollections 
cherished  by  those  who  yet  linger  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  and  remember  the  happy  union  which 
his  character  afforded,  of  a public  spirited  patriot 
and  enlightened  planter,  who  uniformly  dedicated 
a portion  of  the  income  of  his  fine  estate  to  up- 
holding the  hospitality  of  his  country,  and  in  sub- 
serving many  purposes  of  private  charity  and 
public  beneficence. 

He  was  emphatically  a public  man,  and  lived 
and  died  in  the  public  service.  Elected  in  his  youth 
to  a seat  in  the  provincial  assembly  from  the  parish 
of  St.  James,  Santee,  he  soon  reached  great  emi- 
nence in  that  body,  and  was  long  regarded  as  at 
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the  head  of  the  country  party  of  the  province.  In 
all  the  disputes  with  the  mother  country,  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  colonial  freedom  with  the 
most  fervid  enthusiasm,  and  as  early  as  1764,  after 
the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  was  delegated  as  the 
associate  of  John  Rutledge  and  Christopher  Gads- 
den, to  represent  South  Carolina  in  the  first  con- 
gress convened  by  the  colonies;  he  uniformly  con- 
tinued to  be  chosen  a member  of  that  assembly 
until  his  death. 

Without  possessing  the  highly  cultivated  talents 
for  oratory  which  characterized  the  splendid  powers 
of  Mr.  Rutledge,  he  nevertheless  attained  decided 
success  as  a powerful  debater,  and  was  at  once  dis- 
tinguished for  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  style, 
the  condensation  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  stern  and 
uncompromising  honesty  of  his  opinions.  With  such 
qualities,  so  usefully  and  so  honourably  directed, 
he  justly  acquired  great  influence  in  the  councils 
of  his  native  state.  So  highly  were  his  opinions 
appreciated  on  all  public  concerns,  that  the  com- 
mons house  of  assembly,  (previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion, but  during  the  pendency  of  those  momentous 
questions  which  produced  it,)  on  one  occasion,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  been  delayed  on  the 
road,  on  his  way  from  his  plantation  to  the  city, 
adjourned  for  two  days,  that  time  might  be  allow- 
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ed  him  to  join  them  in  their  deliberations.  This 
compliment,  infinitely  more  significant  in  its  cha- 
racter than  the  most  formal  vote  of  thanks,  shows 
that  there  are  periods,  when  an  anxious  devotion  to 
the  public  weal  can  produce,  at  least,  a temporary 
suspension  of  those  personal  rivalries  which  so  much 
distract  and  influence  human  conduct. 

The  life  of  this  patriot  is  so  much  interwoven 
with  that  of  his  son,  that  we  shall  offer  no  further 
apology  for  having  so  long  detained  the  reader 
from  the  short  and  imperfect  narrative  we  are 
about  to  afford  of  the  latter. 

Thomas  Lynch,  jr.  was  born  at  his  father's  planta- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  North  Santee  river,  Prince 
George’s  parish,  South  Carolina,  on  the  fifth  of 
August,  1749.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Elizabeth  H.  Alston,  whose  loss  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  deplore  in  early  childhood.  He  was  placed, 
when  of  a sufficient  age  to  leave  his  father’s  roof,  at 
the  Indigo  Society  School,  George  Town,S.C.  This 
seminary,  which  at  that  period  was  richly  endowed, 
and  in  a flourishing  condition,  must  have  been  un- 
der the  superintendance  of  able  and  faithful  in- 
structors, as  it  possesses  the  reputation  of  having 
laid  the  elementary  basis  of  the  education  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  pride,  however,  and  discernment  of  Mr. 
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Lynch’s  father,  with  the  ample  means  of  affording 
every  accomplishment  to  his  only  son,  were  not 
content  to  limit  the  advantages  of  his  education  to 
one  altogether  provincial.  Indeed,  young  Lynch 
had  unfolded  such  infallible  tokens  of  a capacity 
for  letters,  combined  with  great  docility  of  disposi- 
tion, and  an  ardent  and  ingenuous  spirit,  that  his 
judicious  parent  determined  to  send  him  to  Europe, 
before  he  had  even  completed  his  thirteenth  year. 
On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  placed  at  Eton 
school,  where  he  remained  long  enough  to  acquire 
the  elements  of  classical  learning,  and  to  qualify 
himself  for  admission  as  a gentleman  commoner  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  At  this  institution  he 
took  his  degrees;  but  we  regret  to  add,  that  of  this 
interesting  portion  of  his  life,  we  have  been  unable 
to  gather  any  incidents  whatsoever,  excepting  the 
fact  of  his  having  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  consideration  of  his  contemporaries,  which  was 
firmly  fixed  by  his  virtues,  acquisitions,  and  insatia- 
ble thirst  for  knowledge. 

The  accounts  which  his  father  received  of  his 
progress,  must  have  been  highly  flattering;  for,  in 
the  pride  and  fondness  of  his  parental  affection,  he 
sketched  out  schemes  of  usefulness  and  distinction 
for  his  son,  somewhat  bordering  on  an  extravagant 
philanthropy.  Conscious  that  it  would  be  in  his 
vol.  v, — c 
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power  to  bequeath  him  a fortune  that  would  take 
away  all  necessity  for  exertion,  he  was  desirous 
of  supplying  the  place  of  this  effective  stimulus, 
by  more  generous  principles  of  action.  He  desired 
him  to  enter  his  name  at  the  Temple,  and  to  pro- 
secute a regular  course  of  legal  studies;  not  for  the 
single  purpose  of  perfecting  his  education,  or  for 
the  subsequent  acquirement  of  that  political  mo- 
mentum, which  in  this  country  seems  almost  inva- 
riably to  be  derived  from  success  at  the  bar,  but 
that  he  might  dedicate  his  learning  and  talents, 
regardless  of  all  views  of  profit,  to  those  cases  of 
unprotected  truth  and  justice,  which  occasionally 
arise  at  the  forum. 

The  affections  of  the  parent,  could  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  that  the  object,  with  whom 
he  had  associated  a large  portion  of  the  interest  of 
his  existence,  should  return  to  his  native  home,  ac- 
complished in  all  the  qualities  of  a “ finished  man;,r 
and  that  by  a gratuitous  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
a profession  which  has  a most  intimate  connexion 
with  the  varied  concerns  of  life,  he  might  become 
the  champion  of  innocence  and  misfortune. 

With  these  agreeable  reveries,  none  but  a cynic 
will  quarrel.  They  belong  to  the  freshness  and 
simplicity  of  those  affections,  and  the  virtuous  il- 
lusions growing  out  of  them,  in  which  we  are  all 
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sometimes  prone  to  indulge,  in  spite  of  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  life, — To  speculate,  however,  even  in 
impossible  schemes  of  benevolence,  is  not  devoid 
of  utility.  Although  disappointed  in  their  attain- 
ment, yet  by  the  very  effort  we  are  brought  nearer 
both  to  practical  good  and  to  elevated  excellence. 

Whatever  opinion  young  Lynch  may  have  se- 
cretly entertained  of  these  views  of  his  father,  in 
their  utmost  extent,  his  filial  obedience  was  too  ha- 
bitual not  to  insure  his  cheerful  acquiescence.  He 
consequently  commenced  his  terms  at  the  Temple. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  momentous  ques- 
tion between  the  colonies  and  mother  country  was 
daily  acquiring  additional  interest,  and  it  needed 
no  extraordinary  sagacity  in  Mr.  Lynch  to  dis- 
cover,  that  an  extensive  field  was  in  preparation  at 
home,  for  the  display  of  higher  endowments,  than 
could  be  exclusively  fashioned  by  an  acquaintance, 
however  exact,  with  Bracton  and  Fleta. 

Great  Britain  may  be  said,  at  this  time,  to  have 
been  unconsciously  nourishing,  as  well  in  arms  as 
in  philosophy  and  letters,  many  of  those  daring 
spirits  who  subsequently  contributed  to  the  down- 
fall of  her  colonial  dominion.  Who  rolled  back 
upon  her  those  impetuous  energies  of  mind  and 
action,  which  her  admirable  institutions  of  educa- 
tion are  so  well  calculated  to  nourish  and  perfect 
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A large  portion  of  the  young  men  of  fortune  of 
South  Carolina  were  scattered  amidst  her  various 
seminaries,  inhaling  at  these  invigorating  fountains 
of  knowledge,  the  invincible  spirit,  which  enabled 
them,  both  in  the  council  and  the  field,  to  combat, 
with  success,  her  tyranny  and  oppression.  It  was, 
moreover,  a circumstance  of  peculiar  good  fortune, 
that  most  of  these  youths,  when  they  left  their 
homes,  were  recommended  to  the  patronage  and 
kindness  of  the  high  whig  families  of  England;  and 
many  of  them  to  the  most  distinguished  peers  in  the 
British  parliament,  who  were  at  that  time  conspi- 
cuous for  their  opposition  to  the  ministry,  and  for 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  the  attachment  of  our  young 
countrymen,  to  their  native  soil,  and  a keen  sympa- 
thy and  indignation  in  the  wrongs  which  oppressed 
it,  were  kept  in  a state  of  unimpaired  vigor.  These 
feelings  occasionally  broke  forth  into  the  most  en- 
thusiastic demonstrations  of  patriotism. 

It  may  wTell  be  supposed  that  a.  youth  like  Mr, 
Lynch,  in  the  one-and-twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
feeling  the  full  possession  of  his  highly  cultivated 
powers,  devoted  to  his  country,  aware  that  the 
crisis  was  rapidly  approaching  which  must  deter- 
mine her  servitude  or  freedom,  and  that  the  politi- 
cal connexions  of  his  father  would,  in  all  probability, 
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enable  him  to  take  a distinguished  part  in  the  con- 
cerns  of  such  a crisis,  should  have  panted  for  the 
promised  opportunities  of  distinction.  The  black 
letter  of  the  law  had  never  many  charms  for  him. 
Although  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  jurisprudence,  and  was  admirably  versed 
in  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  yet  his 
high  relish  for  the  more  fascinating  portions  of 
literature  rendered  the  technical  branches  of  the 
science  exceedingly  irksome  to  him;  few,  indeed, 
can  be  reconciled  to  them,  except  under  the  gripe 
of  a hard  and  invincible  necessity. 

Mr.  Lynchs  father  ultimately  yielded  to  his 
wishes,  and  he  returned  to  South  Carolina  about  the 
year  1772,  after  an  absence  of  eight  or  nine  years. 
The  delight  which  his  affectionate  and  judicious  pa- 
rent must  have  experienced,  from  witnessing  the 
consummation  of  all  those  sanguine  expectations 
which  he  had  ventured  to  entertain  in  relation  to 
his  son,  may  be  well  imagined  by  those  who  have 
felt  the  mingled  anxieties  and  pleasures  of  pater- 
nity. We  have  the  authority  of  more  than  one  of 
his  contemporaries  for  believing,  that  it  did  not 
require  the  partial  fondness  of  a parent  to  form  a 
favourable  estimate  of  the  qualifications  of  such  a 
son.  Few  men  had  ever  returned  to  America  more 
accomplished,  in  the  most  valuable  sense  of  the 
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term.  With  ample  stores  of  knowledge,  won  from 
the  solid  parts  of  human  learning,  embellished  by 
the  graces  of  polite  literature,  possessing  easy  and 
insinuating  manners,  combined  with  a powerful  and 
fascinating  elocution,  he  was  enabled  at  once  to 
impress  that  community,  in  which  he  was  destined 
to  spend  his  short  life,  with  a decided  conviction 
of  his  great  fitness  for  public  confidence  and  dis- 
tinction.— The  men  of  the  revolution,  who  were 
educated  and . travelled  in  foreign  countries,  seem 
to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  purposes  for. 
which  they  went  abroad,  and  the  duties  which 
they  would  have  to  discharge  at  home.  They  con- 
sequently corrected  and  amplified  a knowledge  de- 
rived from  books,  by.  observation  and  travel,  and, 
fixing  a right  value  on  valuable  things,  returned 
untainted  by  the  follies  and  fopperies  of  a refined 
but  licentious  society. 

On  his  arrival  in  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  first 
steps  which  Mr.  Lynch  accomplished,  was  to  in- 
duce his  father  to  relinquish  his  wishes  in  reference 
to  his  practising  the  law.  This  acquiescence  in  the 
inclinations  of  his  son,  was  probably  influenced  by  a 
strong  desire  to  introduce  him  at  once  in  public  life; 
to  promote  this  object,  he  presented  him  with  one  of 
his  most  valuable  plantations  on  the  North  Santee 
river,  that  he  might  really,  as  well  as  ostensibly. 
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possess  a great  stake  in  the  interests  of  the  country. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  Thomas  Lynch,  jr. 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Shubrick. 
In  the  possession  of  this  amiable  and  beautiful 
woman,  one  of  the  early  and  romantic  attachments 
of  his  childhood  was  gratified. 

Every  circumstance  now  contributed  to  his  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  personal  popularity,  for  we 
find  Mr.  Lynch  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
provincial  assemblies,  and  in  most  of  the  political 
events  of  the  day.  His  debut  as  a public  speaker 
had  been  made  at  a town-meeting  at  Charleston, 
shortly  after  his  arrival.  It  was  at  this  meeting, 
crowded  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
some  of  the  accumulated  injuries  inflicted  by  Great 
Britain,  that  he  delighted  his  hearers  by  an  impres- 
sive display  of  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  feeling,  en- 
lightened views,  and  a rhetoric  which  partook  large- 
ly of  the  treasures  of  the  classics.  The  interest  of  this 
scene  was  very  much  enhanced,  by  his  having  fol- 
lowed in  debate  his  venerable  father,  whose  antago- 
nists he  combatted  with  great  force  and  success. 
This  alliance,  subsisting  between  two  individuals, 
sustained  by  congeniality  of  views,  and  the  most 
devoted  attachment  to  the  same  cause,  and  ce- 
mented by  the  warmest  and  truest  affections,  pre- 
sented a spectacle  formed  to  attract  universal  notice 


and  admiration.  There  are  few  situations  in  life, 
presenting  a picture  of  more  moral  beauty  and  in- 
terest, than  a parent  and  son  mutually  sustaining 
each  other  in  such  a cause. 

It  was  not  in  a display,  however  successful,  of 
mere  rhetoric  and  elocution,  that  Mr.  Lynch  en- 
deavoured to  be  useful  to  his  country.  On  the  rais- 
ing of  the  first  South  Carolina  regiment  of  provincial 
regulars,  in  1775,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a company.  This  commission  he  accepted 
somewhat  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
who  was  then  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  urged  him  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia, 
that  he  might  obtain  for  him  an  appointment  in  the 
army,  of  a higher  rank.  But  Mr.  Lynch,  with  a 
modesty  as  judicious  as  it  was  remarkable,  resisted 
his  father’s  partial  designs,  by  observing,  that  “ his 
present  commission  was  fully  equal  to  his  expe- 
rience;” no  doubt  reflecting,  that  in  the  military 
profession,  a man's  subsequent  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
ertions are  vastly  more  important  than  the  precise 
point  at  which  he  commences  his  career. 

Early  in  July,  1775,  Mr.  Lynch  left  Charleston, 
in  company  with  the  present  Gen.  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney,  then  a captain  in  the  first  re- 
giment. They  commenced  the  recruiting  service 
in  North  Carolina,  and  unfurled  the  American  co- 
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lors  in  the  counties  of  Newbern,  Dauphin,  and 
Dobbs,  where  they  speedily  met  with  the  great- 
est success;  raising,  in  a few  weeks,  their  respec- 
tive quotas.  The  refinements  of  their  European 
education  did  not  disqualify  them  for  the  rough 
insinuation,  and  peculiar  address,  necessary  for  this 
service.  Their  success  was,  however,  very  much 
promoted  by  the  friendly  exertions  of  captain  Mil- 
ler, at  that  time  an  eminent  merchant  in  Dobbs 
county,  wTho,  although  engaged  in  raising  a volun- 
teer company  of  riflemen  himself,  did  not  deny 
them  his  assistance.  Of  this  warm  hearted  vete- 
ran, Mr.  Lynch  often  spoke  in  terms  of  gratitude, 
for  his  hospitality  and  kindness. 

An  incident  in  the  life  of  captain  Miller  tends  to 
prove  that  there  were  many  good  men,  and  un- 
questionable patriots,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  who,  whilst  they  were  in  favour  of  the 
utmost  freedom  of  the  colonies,  as  colonies,  were 
yet  opposed  to  an  absolute  disruption  of  our  po- 
litical ties  with  the  mother  country.  With  these 
sentiments,  captain  Miller  uniformly  opposed  the 
sanguinary  intolerance  of  the  tories  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  when  the  Highlanders  rose  at  Cross  Creek, 
he  joined,  with  his  volunteer  riflemen,  the  Ameri- 
can standard,  and  was  very  instrumental  in  quelling 
them  at  Moore's  Creek  bridge.  He  remained  firm- 
vol.  v. — T> 
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ly  with  the  whigs  until  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence; after  which  event,  he  retired  to  Scotland, 
declaring  “ that  he  was  by  no  means  ripe  for  so 
strong  and  questionable  a measure/’  He,  neverthe- 
less, carried  with  him  the  esteem  and  regrets  of  all 
who  had  witnessed  the  gallantry  and  noble  disin- 
terestedness of  his  conduct  on  various  occasions. 

After  completing  his  company,  Mr.  Lynch  com- 
menced his  march  for  Charleston,  during  which,  he 
was  attacked  with  the  violent  bilious  fever  of  the 
country.  His  health  had,  previous  to  this  attack, 
been  seriously  impaired  by  the  exposures  incident 
to  the  service  in  which  he  had  been  engaged;  hence 
they  were  sufficient  to  destroy  his  constitution,  and 
to  make  him,  for  the  remnant  of  his  life,  habitually 
and  constantly  an  invalid. 

A sky,  which  had  been  unobscured  by  a single 
cloud,  began  now  to  exhibit  the  most  gloomy  por- 
tents. Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  Mr. 
Lynch  joined  his  regiment,  feeble  and  emaciated, 
where  he  soon  after  received  the  melancholy  tid- 
ings of  the  extreme  illness  of  his  father  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  intelligence  was  accompanied  by  the 
resignation  of  the  seat  of  this  inflexible  patriot  in 
congress,  which  he  could  conscientiously  hold  no 
longer  than  he  felt  himself  able  to  discharge  its 
duties.  Although  a paralytic  affection  was  the  dis- 
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ease  by  which  his  life  was  menaced,  yet  those  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  the  pro- 
gress and  character  of  his  infirmities,  attributed 
them,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  anxieties  for  his 
country,  which  unceasingly  oppressed  him. 

Urged  by  the  dictates  of  filial  piety,  Mr.  Lynch, 
notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of  his  own  health,  lost 
not  a moment  in  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  join  his  father,  that  he  might  exercise, 
in  his  dying  moments,  that  love  and  veneration 
which  he  had  always  borne  towards  him. 

He,  however,  encountered  serious  difficulties  in 
obtaining  a furlough  for  this  purpose.  His  applica- 
tion was  refused  by  his  commanding  officer,  colonel 
Gadsden,  who,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Roman,  would 
have  devoted  his  own  son  to  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try, and  who  never  permitted  the  private  relations 
of  life  to  interfere,  even  remotely,  with  those  of  a 
public  nature.  This  controversy  was,  however, 
speedily  terminated  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lynch 
to  the  congress  then  convened  at  Philadelphia,  as 
the  successor  of  his  father,  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  provincial  assembly.  This  compliment  to  a 
young  man  of  twenty-seven,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  it,  portrayed  in  the  most 
vivid  colours,  the  high  and  general  consideration 
entertained  for  his  talents  and  worth. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  congress  of  1776, — an  assembly  which  has  been 
justly  stiled,  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  proudest 
spirits  of  modern  times,  “ one  of  the  most  august 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed.”  As  the  proceedings 
of  this  body  were  conducted  with  closed  doors,  we 
are  unable,  at  this  time,  to  establish  the  precise 
agency  of  the  different  members  in  the  various 
events  of  the  day.  But  we  are  justified,  by  the 
contemporary  testimony  of  his  associates,  in  affirm- 
ing, that  although  Mr.  Lynch’s  health  was  too 
feeble  to  allow  his  participating  with  unremitting 
activity  in  the  public  concerns,  he  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  fixing  a just  impression  of  his  exalted 
character,  superior  intellect,  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence. 

Whether  the  fatigues  of  his  journey  had  aggra- 
vated his  malady,  or  the  change  of  climate  had  been 
unpropitious,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  he 
had  not  been  long  in  congress  before  his  health 
began  to  decline  with  the  most  alarming  rapidity. 
He  was,  however,  enabled  to  give  his  full  sanction 
to  those  measures  which  were  tending,  with  irre- 
sistible efficacy,  to  the  declaration  of  independence. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  political  life  was  to  affix 
his  signature  to  this  important  manifesto. 
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During  the  early  part  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
Lynch  in  congress,  his  father  remained  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  had  experienced  a temporary  allevia- 
tion from  his  bodily  sufferings-,  and  his  physicians 
flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
live  to  reach  Carolina.  On  this  journey,  which  they 
recommended,  his  valuable  life  was  terminated  by 
a second  paralytic  attack  at  Annapolis,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1776,  where  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his 
son. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  distressing  event,  that 
Mr.  Lynch  returned  home,  but  in  a situation  which 
did  not  promise  a long  continuance  of  his  own  life. 
Such  were  the  infirmities  under  which  he  labour- 
ed, that  he  was  frequently  deprived,  during  seve- 
ral weeks,  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  by  severe  and 
continued  rheumatic  fevers,  the  consequences  of 
his  privations  and  exposures  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

Being  thus  compelled  to  abandon  all  his  public 
employments,  he  could  not  avoid  realizing  the  pain- 
ful truth,  that  the  cause  of  his  country,  whether 
destined  to  be  fortunate  or  otherwise,  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  unaided  by  his  future  exertions. — 
This  belief  was  forced  upon  him  at  the  very  period 
when  the  anxieties  of  his  patriotism  were  most 
sensibly  excited  by  those  events  which  were  daily 
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conferring  fresh  interest  on  that  contest,  in  the  fate 
of  which  he  had  been  willing  to  stake  both  his  life 
and  fortunes. 

His  friends,  witnessing  his  rapid  decline  with  the 
most  painful  emotions,  embraced,  with  avidity,  any 
alternative  promising  even  an  imperfect  hope  of 
the  ultimate  preservation  of  his  life.  A change  of 
climate  was  regarded  as  the  only  resource,  as  his 
case  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  skill. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  a voyage  to  Eu- 
rope, rendered  perilous  by  the  hazards  of  capture, 
in  which  event  the  fate  of  Mr.  Lynch  would  have 
been  at  least  the  tower,  if  not  the  scaffold,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  embark  for  St.  Eustatia,  where, 
it  was  believed,  he  might  find  a neutral  vessel 
bound  for  the  south  of  France.  He  accordingly 
sailed  about  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  in  a ship 
commanded  by  captain  Morgan,  accompanied  by 
his  amiable  lady,  whose  conjugal  devotion  increas- 
ed with  the  declining  health  of  her  husband. 

In  this  voyage,  they  unfortunately  terminated 
their  mortal  career.  The  circumstances  of  their 
fate  are  veiled  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  As  it 
has  been  said,  on  a similar  occasion,  “ we  know 
that  they  are  dead,  and  that  is  all  we  know.”  That 
the  ship  foundered  at  sea,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Independently  of  her  having  been  injudiciously 
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lengthened,  previous  to  the  voyage,  there  was  a 
Frenchman  among  the  passengers,  who,  for  some 
reason  unknown,  after  the  ship  had  been  a few 
days  at  sea,  was  induced  to  remove  on  board  a 
vessel  which  sailed  in  company.  The  account  he 
afforded  was,  that  the  night  after  he  left  the  ship, 
in  which  Mr.  Lynch  and  his  family  had  embark- 
ed, a violent  tempest  arose,  in  which  every  soul 
on  board  must  have  perished.  A considerable 
time  elapsed  before  the  suspense  of  Mr.  Lynch’s 
relatives  was  removed  by  this  distressing  intelli- 
gence. Many  rumours  were,  from  time  to  time,  in 
circulation,  calculated  to  keep  their  hopes  and  fears 
in  a state  of  excitement.  Every  ship  that  approach- 
ed the  coast,  they  watched  with  painful  anxiety,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  its  being  the  harbinger  of  glad 
tidings — but  such  a harbinger  never  came. 

Mr.  Lynch’s  marriage  was  unfruitful.  The  im- 
mediate relatives  who  survived  him,  were  three 
sisters — Sabina,  Esther,  and  Elizabeth ; the  two  first 
were  his  full  sisters,  and  the  last  his  half  sister,  by 
a subsequent  intermarriage  of  his  father  with  Han- 
nah Motte,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Motte,  a highly 
estimable  citizen  of  the  province,  who  reared  a 
numerous  family  in  great  comfort  and  respecta 
bility.  Of  these  sisters,  one  only  is  now  living,  who 
resides  in  Charleston,  Sabina  and  Elizabeth  are 
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both  dead.  At  the  period  of  her  decease,  the  for- 
mer was  the  widow  of  the  late  John  Bowman,  Esq. 
a gentleman  advantageously  distinguished  during 
his  life,  by  the  exercise  of  an  active  philanthropy, 
and  by  the  possession  of  various  and  highly  culti- 
vated powers  of  intellect; — the  latter  (Elizabeth,) 
was  married  to  major  James  Hamilton,  sen.  an 
officer  of  the  revolution,  who  served  in  the  second 
regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  who  came 
into  Carolina  during  the  war,  in  general  Wayne’s 
brigade. 

Before  Mr.  Lynch  embarked  for  Europe,  he 
executed  a will,  by  which  he  bequeathed,  in  the 
event  of  his  wife’s  not  surviving  him,  his  ample 
fortune  in  equal  proportions  to  his  three  sisters. 

The  views  which  we  have  occasionally  presented 
of  Mr.  Lynch’s  character,  in  the  course  of  this  nar- 
rative, will  supersede  the  necessity  of  our  indulging 
in  a detailed  analysis  of  its  features.  If  vigorous 
health,  and  a long  life,  had  not  been  denied  him, 
he  would  have  reached  and  merited  the  highest 
honours  of  his  country;  at  least,  he  enjoyed  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  their  attainment,  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  not  only  possessed  that  strict 
moral  worth  which  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of 
success  in  life,  but  he  exalted  it  by  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  most  refined  delicacy  and  honour.  His 
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selfdenial,  evinced  in  a commendable  control  over 
his  own  passions,  was  as  remarkable  as  the  tender- 
ness and  ardour  of  his  affection  for  his  friends. 
Perhaps  the  most  severe  test  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  character  of  any  man,  is  to  place  him  in  the 
situation  of  a slave-holder.  If,  with  the  possession 
of  unlimited  and  irresponsible  dominion,  he  is  yet 
undebauched  by  the  excesses  of  authority, — if,  with 
the  unchecked  power  to  do  wrong,  he  uniformly 
endeavours  to  do  right,  and  blends  the  exercise  of 
the  most  benignant  feelings  of  our  nature  with  the 
prerogatives  of  an  absolute  ruler,  we  may  be  satis- 
fied that  such  an  individual  is  a just  man]  in  the  most 
perfect  acceptation  of  the  term.  To  the  numerous 
slaves,  which  the  opulence  of  his  father  had  be- 
queathed him,  Mr.  Lynch  was  not  only  a judicious 
master,  but  a kind  friend,  abundantly  fulfilling  all 
the  duties  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  relations  in 
human  society. 

His  domestic  occupations  were  all  of  the  most 
amiable  cast.  Habitually  under  the  control  of  a fund 
of  good  sense,  he  yet  retained  enough  of  the  pas- 
sions to  give  a warmth  and  glow  to  his  affections. 
No  man  was  ever  loved  more  ardently  by  his 
friends,  or  more  richly  deserved  it.  Tender  to  those 
under  his  protection,  urbane  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  world,  embellishing  the  society  in  which  hq 
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lived  by  the  vivacity  and  variety  of  his  colloquial 
powers,  he  was  universally  beloved  and  admired. 

He  bore  his  severe  illness  with  the  resignation 
of  a Christian,  and  with  that  philosophy  in  which 
protracted  suffering  is  apt  to  instruct  its  unfortu- 
nate victims. 

Among  his  faults,  (and  who  is  without  them?)  it 
might  be  said  that  he  was  too  much  addicted  to  the 
indulgence  of  that  literary  lounging,  which,  when 
urged  to  an  extreme,  degenerates  into  absolute  in- 
dolence. His  friends,  therefore,  sometimes  found  it 
difficult  to  excite  him  to  exertion  in  public,  more 
especially  as  this  habit,  co-operating  with  his  great 
modesty,  frequently  produced  an  almost  invincible 
reluctance  to  display  himself.  His  fine  natural  pow- 
ers, as  we  have  already  shown,  had  been  most  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  the  advantages  of  a finished 
education.  His  devotion  to  letters  partook  largely 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  a peculiar  passion.  It  has  been 
frequently  observed,  that  men  of  genius,  indepen- 
dently of  their  general  relish  for  the  beauties  of 
philosophy  and  letters,  cherish  an  almost  exclusive 
fondness  for  a particular  author,  whose  work  “ they 
wear  in  their  bosoms  for  secret  looks  and  solitary 
enjoyment.”  Shakspeare  was  the  volume  that  Mr. 
Lynch  loved  most: — to  this  immortal  bard  he  paid 
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the  homage  of  a spirit  deeply  impressed  by  the 
wonders  of  his  vast  and  inimitable  genius. 

It  was  by  an  indulgence  in  these  elegant  pur- 
suits, that  he  was  enabled  to  adorn  his  discourse, 
both  written  and  oral,  with  the  treasures  of  a rich 
fancy  and  exquisite  taste:  and  the  effect  of  these 
qualifications  was  not  lessened  by  a frivolous  love 
of  exhibiting  them.  In  the  various  public  assem- 
blies in  which  he  served,  he  seldom  spoke,  and 
never  but  on  the  most  important  occasions.  When 
he  did  rise,  he  commanded  profound  attention,  and 
gave  the  most  unequivocal  tokens  of  the  adaptation 
of  his  powers  to  the  higher  excellencies  of  oratory. 

Although  this  narrative  is  enriched  by  few  facts 
of  a permanent,  or  general  interest,  yet  enough 
has  been  said  to  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in 
his  abilities  and  integrity,  by  his  fellow  citizens. 
With  unshaken  firmness,  he  promoted  the  success 
of  the  cause  which  he  had  adopted,  until  the  pre- 
mature prostration  of  his  bodily  powers  compel- 
led him,  with  sorrowful  hesitation,  to  retire  from 
the  path  of  his  public  duties,  and  circumscribed 
that  range  of  usefulness,  which,  from  the  vigour  of 
his  mind,  appeared  to  be  almost  unlimited.  The 
catastrophe  which  terminated  his  life,  is  one  of  those 
afflicting  dispensations  which  carries  with  it  a pe- 
culiar sorrow.  Death,  in  its  mildest  form,  is  shroud- 
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ed  in  terror;— but  to  be  plunged,  perhaps  without 
one  moment  of  preparation,  into  eternity,  is  an 
event  peculiarly  awful,  and  calculated  to  arouse  the 
deepest  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  the  survivors. 

Such  were  the  services,  the  abilities,  the  virtues, 
and  the  fate,  of  Mr.  Lynch.  His  public  character 
is  perpetuated  in  the  proudest  record  of  his  coun- 
try; and  his  virtues  are  now  bequeathed  as  a pure 
and  instructive  model  to  posterity. 


MATTHEW  THORNTON 
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Matthew  Thornton  was  a native  of  Ireland, 
where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1714.  Two  or 
three  years  subsequent  to  his  birth,  his  father,  James 
Thornton,  emigrated  to  this  country  with  his  family, 
and  resided  at  Wiscasset,  in  Maine.  In  a few  years 
he  removed  to  the  town  of  Worcester,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts,  where  he  conferred  the 
benefits  of  an  academical  education  upon  his  son, 
whom  he  designed  for  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. He  accordingly  commenced,  and  prosecuted, 
his  medical  studies  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr,  Grout,  of  Leicester,  in  Massachusetts,  and  after 
the  usual  preparatory  course,  embarked  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire. 
The  original  settlement  of  this  town  by  natives  of 
Ireland,  probably  induced  him  to  establish  the  ear- 
ly scenes  of  his  usefulness  among  those  who  pro- 
verbially possess  warm  national  remembrances.  He 
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rapidly  acquired  extensive  and  well  merited  repu- 
tation as  a physician  and  surgeon,  and  in  the  course 
of  several  years’  successful  practice,  became  com- 
paratively wealthy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745,  an  expedi- 
tion against  Cape  Breton  was  planned  by  governor 
Shirley,  and  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which  it  was  adopted  by  a majority  of 
one.  The  co-operation  of  New  Hampshire  being 
required,  the  legislature  of  that  province  evinced 
much  greater  enthusiasm  and  alacrity,  and  imme- 
diately assented  to  the  measure.  Colonel  William 
Pepperell,  a merchant  of  unblemished  reputation, 
and  engaging  manners,  was  appointed  to  command 
the  expedition.  Before  he  accepted  this  appoint- 
ment, he  consulted  with  the  celebrated  George 
Whitefield,  who,  in  some  degree,  encouraged  the 
measure,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a crusade, 
by  giving  as  a motto  for  their  flag  J\il  desperandum 
Christo  duce.  On  the  first  of  May,  he  invested  the 
city  of  Louisburg.  The  New  Hampshire  troops, 
animated  with  enthusiastic  ardour, , partook  of  all 
the  labours  and  dangers  of  the  siege,  and  were  em- 
ployed, during  fourteen  successive  nights,  with 
straps  over  their  shoulders,  and  sinking  to  the 
knees  in  mud,  in  drawing  cannon  from  the  landing- 
place  to  the  camp,  through  a morass.  A curious 
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exploit  of  lieutenant  general  Vaughan,  a son  of 
lieutenant  governor  Vaughan  of  New  Hampshire, 
inspirited  the  exertions  of  the  besiegers,  and  damp- 
ed the  courage  of  the  besieged.  Having  set  the 
warehouses  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  harbour 
on  fire  during  the  night,  the  smoke  was  driven  by 
the  wind  into  the  grand  battery,  which  created  so 
much  terror  and  confusion  among  the  French,  that 
they  abandoned  the  battery,  and  retired  to  the  city. 
The  next  morning,  as  Vaughan  was  returning  with 
only  thirteen  men,  he  crept  up  the  hill  which  over- 
looked the  battery,  and  observed  that  the  chimnies 
of  the  barracks  were  without  smoke,  and  the  staff 
without  a flag.  He  then  bribed  a Cape  Cod  Indian 
to  crawl  in  at  an  embrasure,  and  open  the  gate, 
and,  having  obtained  full  possession,  addressed  the 
following  note  to  the  commanding  general:  “ May 
it  please  your  honour  to  be  informed,  that,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  courage  of  thirteen  men,  I 
entered  the  royal  battery  about  nine  o’clock,  and 
am  waiting  for  a re-enforcement  and  a flag,”  In  the 
mean  time,  a hundred  men  were  despatched  in  boats 
to  retake  the  battery \ but  the  intrepid  Vaughan, 
in  the  face  of  a brisk  fire  from  the  city  and  the 
boats,  prevented  their  landing,  with  his  gallant  lit- 
tle party,  until  re-enforcements  arrived.  The  suc- 
cessful result  of  this  siege  could  scarcely  have  been 
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anticipated,  and  arose  in  a great  degree  from  the 
unprepared  and  mutinous  state  of  the  garrison.  It 
was  conducted  in  a tumultuous  manner;  for,  al- 
though the  army  presented  a formidable  front  to 
the  enemy,  the  rear  was  a scene  of  confusion  and 
frolic:  while  some  were  on  duty  at  the  trenches, 
others  were  racing,  wrestling,  pitching  quoits,  fir- 
ing at  marks  or  at  birds,  or  running  after  shot  from 
the  enemy’s  guns,  for  which  they  received  a boun- 
ty. A vigorous  sortie  would  have  caused  the  des- 
truction of  the  scattered  besiegers.  A plan,  indeed, 
for  the  reduction  of  a regularly  constructed  for- 
tress, drawn  by  a lawyer,  to  be  executed  by  a 
merchant,  at  the  head  of  a body  of  husbandmen 
and  mechanics,  did  not  afford  very  flattering  pros- 
pects of  success.  However,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  mutiny,  discontent,  and  the  want  of  provi- 
sions and  stores,  induced  Rochambeau  to  surrender, 
and  “ the  Dunkirk  of  America”  was  occupied  by 
the  New  England  troops.  If  any  one  circumstance, 
says  a writer  of  that  period,  had  taken  a wrong 
turn  on  our  side,  and  if  any  one  circumstance  had 
not  taken  a wrong  turn  on  the  French  side,  the  ex- 
pedition must  have  miscarried.  The  news  of  this 
important  victory  astonished  Europe ; but  the  en- 
terprising spirit  of  New  England  gave  a serious 
alarm  to  those  jealous  fears  which  had  long  pre- 
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dieted  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  great 
pains  were  taken  in  England  to  ascribe  all  the  glory 
to  the  navy,  and  lessen  the  merit  of  the  army* 

Doctor  Thornton  participated  in  the  perils  of  this 
fortunate  expedition,  as  a surgeon  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire division  of  the  army,  consisting  of  five  hundred 
men-,  and  it  is  a creditable  evidence  of  the  profes- 
sional abilities  and  attention  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, that,  from  among  that  number,  only  six  in- 
dividuals died  from  sickness  previous  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  town,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
subjected  to  excessive  toil  and  constant  exposure. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
Doctor  Thornton  still  resided  in  Londonderry,  and 
held  the  rank  of  a colonel  in  the  militia.  He  was 
also  commissioned  as  a justice  of  the  peace,  under 
the  administration  of  Benning  Wentworth,  who  was 
superseded  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  John  Went- 
worth, in  1766;  but  similar  civil  appointments,  con- 
ferring in  any  case  little  distinction,  became  so 
numerous,  and  were  so  easily  procured  during  the 
time  of  governor  B.  Wentworth,  that  the  office  was 
almost  rendered  contemptible.  When  he  assumed 
the  chair,  he  found  only  twenty -five  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  whole  province;  but,  in  the  first  com- 
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mission  which  he  issued,  he  nominated  as  many  in 
the  town  of  Portsmouth  alone.  Numerous  publi- 
cations, ridiculing  this  profusion  of  “conservators 
pads,”  appeared,  among  which  was  a pasquinade, 
published  in  1765,  and  attributed  to  judge  Parker. 
He  humorously  observes  that 

ec — — ^ — When  their  worships  manifold. 

Like  men  divinely  blessed  of  old, 

Were  bid  ‘t’  increase  and  multiply,’ 

Obsequious  rose  a numerous  fry. 

Who,  ever  prompt  and  nigh  at  hand. 

Could  scatter  justice  through  the  land. 

Then,  with  important  air  and  look. 

The  sons  of  Littleton  and  Coke 
Swarming  appear’d,  to  mind  the  Squires; 

(What  honours  such  a post  requires!) 

These  skilful  clerks,  always  attending, 

Help’d  to  despatch  all  matters  pending; 

Took  care  that  judgment  (as  it  should,) 

Was  rendered  for  the  man  that  sued; 

Aided  their  honours  to  indite, 

And  sign’d  for  those  who  could  not  write. 

Who  but  must  think  these  happy  times. 

When  men,  adroit  to  punish  crimes, 

Were  close  at  hand? — and,  what  is  better, 

Made  every  little  tardy  debtor 
Fulfil  his  contract,  and  to  boot, 

Pay  twice  his  debt  in  costs  of  suit.” 

In  1775,  when  the  British  government  was  dis- 
solved, and  a provincial  convention  formed  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  Matthew  Thornton  was  appointed 
the  first  president. 
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Although  the  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Hampshire  with  the  other  colonies,  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Tax,  did  not  appear  very 
cordial,  from  their  omission  to  send  delegates  to  the 
congress  of  1765,  yet  the  state  assembly,  at  their 
next  meeting,  adopted  the  same  measures,  and  for- 
warded petitions  to  England,  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  congress.  The  provinces 
of  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
were  unrepresented ; but  the  legislators  of  the  two 
last  were  not  in  session,  and  the  former  alone,  al- 
though joining  in  the  general  opposition,  declined 
sending  delegates  to  the  convention.  This  defalca- 
tion, so  destructive  to  the  unanimity  which  ought 
to  have  characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  op- 
pressed colonists,  probably  arose  from  the  exercise 
of  the  same  influence  which  created  a reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  merchants  of  Portsmouth  to  adopt 
the  non-importation  agreement,  in  1769;  but  the 
popularity  and  power  of  governor  Wentworth, 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
strengthened  by  the  conviction  that  their  whole 
intercourse  with  the  other  colonies  would  be  sus- 
pended, unless  they  followed  the  general  example, 
by  forming  an  association  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  elsewhere  adopted;  this  was  accordingly 
effected  in  1770.  But  notwithstanding  these  ap- 
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pearances,  the  popular  spirit  of  New  Hampshire 
was  decidedly,  but  temperately,  displayed,  upon 
all  proper  occasions,  in  opposition  to  the  odious 
tax  which  had  been  imposed.  Effigies  of  the  dis- 
tributor of  stamps  were  exhibited  at  Portsmouth, 
and  he  was  compelled  publicly  to  deliver  up  his 
commission  and  instructions,  which  were  mounted 
on  the  point  of  a sword,  and  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  town:  an  oath  was  also  administered 
to  him,  purporting  that  he  would  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  attempt  to  execute  his  office.  The 
stamp  act  was  to  commence  its  operations  on  the 
first  day  of  November,  1765,  when  the  New  Hamp  - 
shire Gazette  appeared  with  a mourning  border: 
the  bells  tolled,  and  a funeral  procession  was  made 
for  the  Goddess  of  Liberty;  but,  on  depositing  her  in 
the  grave,  some  signs  of  life  were  supposed  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  she  w as  carried  off  in  triumph.  These 
exhibitions  served  to  incite  the  spirit  of  the  popu- 
lace until  the  repeal  of  the  act;  and  at  the  same  time, 
rendered  it  more  easy  to  be  aroused  upon  the  re- 
newal of  oppressive  measures,  which  occurred  in 
the  imposition  of  a tax  upon  tea.  The  permission 
granted  to  the  East  India  Company,  to  export  tea  to 
America  upon  their  own  account,  excited  a general 
alarm  throughout  the  colonies:  resolved  to  act  with 
becoming  energy,  the  consignees  were  in  some 
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places  compelled  to  relinquish  their  appointments, 
and  the  cargoes  of  teas  were  returned  unladen,  or 
deposited  in  stores  until  they  could  be  reshipped; 
and  in  Boston,  where  the  people  had  been  driven 
to  desperation,  they  were  destroyed.  In  New 
Hampshire,  however,  the  prudence  of  governor 
Wentworth,  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  and 
the  firmness  of  the  people,  were  combined,  and  the 
hateful  commodity  was  sent  away  without  any  da- 
mage, and  with  but  little  tumult. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ferments,  and  with  daily  in- 
dications of  the  approaching  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, the  colonies  from  New  Hampshire  to  Geor- 
gia inclusive,  resolved,  at  the  instigation  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  appoint  delegates  to  a general  congress 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
September,  1774.  The  members  from  New  Hamp- 
shire were  Nathaniel  Folsom,  and  John  Sullivan, 
Esquires,  who  were  appointed  by  a convention  held 
for  that  purpose  in  Exeter,  in  the  month  of  July. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  an  order  passed 
by  the  king  in  council,  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  gunpowder  and  other  military  stores  to  America, 
reached  Portsmouth  by  express;  the  committee  of 
the  town  hastily  and  secretly  collected  a body  of 
men,  and  before  the  governor  had  any  suspicion  of 
their  intentions,  assaulted  and  captured  the  fort, 
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and  carried  off  one  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder: 
a similar  transaction  took  place  in  Rhode  Island; 
and  these  may  be  considered  the  earliest  and  most 
glaring  acts  of  opposition  which  had  occurred. 

Soon  after  general  Gage  had  opened  the  bloody 
drama  of  war  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  the  British  government 
in  New  Hampshire  was  terminated  by  the  retire- 
ment of  governor  Wentworth.  Mr.  Thornton  now 
arose,  amid  a perilous  and  appalling  scene,  to  the 
presidency  of  the  provincial  convention.  On  the 
second  of  June,  1775,  a few  days  previous  to  the 
flight  of  the  British  governor,  an  address  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  state  was  prepared  by  the  conven- 
tion, to  which  the  name  of  Matthew  Thornton  is 
affixed,  and  which,  as  a rare  document,  and  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  temper  and  firmness  of  that  assem- 
bly, is  worthy  of  preservation: 

“ IX  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS} 

Exeter , June  2 , 1775. 

“ To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  New  Hampshire . 
“friends  and  brethren, 

“You  must  all  be  sensible  that  the  affairs  of 
America  have  at  length  come  to  a very  affecting 
and  alarming  crisis.  The  horrors  and  distresses  of  a 
civil  war,  which,  till  of  late  we  only  had  in  conte m- 
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plation,  we  now  find  ourselves  obliged  to  realize. 
Painful,  beyond  expression,  have  been  those  scenes 
of  blood  and  devastation,  which  the  barbarous  cruel- 
ty of  British  troops  have  placed  before  our  eyes. 
Duty  to  God, — to  ourselves, — to  posterity, — enforc- 
ed by  the  cries  of  slaughtered  innocents,  have  urged 
us  to  take  up  arms  in  our  own  defence.  Such  a day 
as  this  was  never  before  known,  either  to  us,  or  to 
our  fathers.  You  will  give  us  leave,  therefore,  in 
whom  you  have  reposed  special  confidence,  as  your 
representative  body,  to  suggest  a few  things  which 
call  for  the  serious  attention  of  every  one  who  has 
the  true  interest  of  America  at  heart.  We  would, 
therefore,  recommend  to  the  colony  at  large,  to 
cultivate  that  Christian  union,  harmony,  and  tender 
affection,  which  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which 
our  invaluable  privileges  can  rest  with  any  securi- 
ty; or  our  public  measures  be  pursued  with  the  least 
prospect  of  success. 

“ We  also  recommend  that  a strict  and  inviolable 
regard  be  paid  to  the  wise  and  judicious  counsels 
of  the  late  American  congress;  and  particularly, 
considering  that  the  experience  of  almost  every 
day  points  out  to  us  the  danger  arising  from  the  col- 
lection and  movements  of  bodies  of  men,  who,  not- 
withstanding we  willingly  hope  would  promote  the 
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common  cause  and  serve  the  interest  ot  their 

country,  yet  are  in  danger  of  pursuing  a track 

which  may  cross  the  general  plan , and  so  disconcert 

those  public  measures  which  we  view  as  of  the 

greatest  importance ; we  must,  in  the  most  express 

and  urgent  terms,  recommend  it,  that  there  may 

be  no  movements  of  this  nature  but  bv  the  direction 

*/ 

of  the  committees  of  the  respective  towns  or  coun- 
ties; and  those  committees  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vising with  this  congress,  or  with  the  committee  of 
safety  in  the  recess  of  congress,  where  the  exigence 
of  the  case  is  not  plainly  too  pressing  to  leave  room 
for  such  advice. 

“We  further  recommend,  that  the  most  indus- 
trious attention  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  lands 
and  American  manufactures,  in  their  various  bran- 
ches,— especially  the  linen  and  woollen;  and  that 
the  husbandry  might  be  managed  with  a particular 
view  thereto; — according! }r,  that  the  farmer  raise 
flax,  and  increase  his  flock  of  sheep,  to  the  extent 
of  his  ability. 

“ We  further  recommend  a serious  and  steady 
regard  to  the  rules  of  temperance,  sobriety,  and 
righteousness; — and  that  those  laws,  which  have 
heretofore  been  our  security  and  defence  from  the 
hand  of  violence,  may  still  answer  all  their  former 
valuable  purposes,  though  persons  of  vicious  and 
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corrupt  minds  would  willingly  take  advantage  from 
our  present  situation. 

“ In  a word; — We  seriously  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  practice  of  that  pure  and  undefiled 
religion,  which  embalmed  the  memory  of  our  pious 
ancestors,  as  that  alone  upon  which  we  can  build 
a solid  hope  and  confidence  in  the  Divine  protection 
and  favour,  without  whose  blessing  all  the  measures 
of  safety  we  have,  or  can  propose,  will  end  in  our 
shame  and  disappointment. 

Matthew  Thornton,  President.' 

This  convention  having  been  appointed  for  six 
months  only,  applied,  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  to  the  general  congress  for  their  advice,  res- 
pecting some  mode  of  government  for  the  future, 
and  transmitted  the  following  instructions  to  their 
delegates: 

“ We  would  have  you  immediately  use  your  ut- 
most endeavours  to  obtain  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion of  the  congress,  with  respect  to  a method  of  our 
administering  justice,  and  regulating  our  civil  po- 
lice. We  press  you  not  to  delay  this  matter,  as 
its  being  done  speedily  will  probably  prevent  the 
greatest  confusion  among  us.” 

On  the  third  of  November,  1775,  congress  took 
into  consideration  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
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which  these  instructions  had  been  referred,  and 
recommended  to  the  provincial  convention,  to  call 
a full  and  free  representation  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  representatives  so  called  should  establish 
such  a form  of  government,  as,  in  their  judgment, 
would  best  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  most  effectually  secure  peace  and  good  order  in 
the  province,  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 
The  members  of  the  convention  were  principally 
men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  never  before  been  concerned  in 
public  affairs-,  but  in  the  short  term  of  six  months, 
they  were  convinced  by  experience,  that  it  was 
improper  for  a legislative  assembly  to  consist  of  one 
house  only.  Having,  accordingly,  framed  a tempora- 
ry form  of  government,  they  assumed  the  name  and 
authority  of  a house  of  representatives,  and  elected 
twelve  persons  to  constitute  a distinct  branch  of  the 
legislature,  under  the  title  of  a council.  The  office  of 
president  of  the  convention,  held  by  Mr.  Thornton, 
wras  accordingly  annulled.  Meshech  Weare,  Esq. 
an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  public,  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  council.  The  non-election 
of  Mr.  Thornton,  who  then  held  the  highest  office 
in  the  civil  service,  did  not  certainly  proceed  from 
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a want  of  confidence  in  his  abilities  and  patriotism, 
as  his  subsequent  speedy  nomination  to  congress 
amply  attests,  but  rather  from  the  superior  claims 
of  Mr.  Weare.  The  ancestors  of  this  eminent  man 
had  been  in  public  stations  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  province*,  and  he  had,  himself,  been  engaged 
in  public  affairs  during  the  long  term  of  forty-five 
years.  He  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  as- 
sembly, in  1752;  commissioner  to  the  congress  at 
Albany,  in  1754;  afterwards  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  superior  court,  and  in  1777,  chief  justice. 
Such  was  the  imperfection  of  the  temporary  consti- 
tution, and  such  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  people,  that  he  was  invested  at  the  same  time 
with  the  highest  offices,  legislative,  judicial,  and  ex- 
ecutive, in  which  he  was  continued  by  annual  elec- 
tions during  the  whole  war.  He  was  not  a person 
of  an  original  and  inventive  genius,  but  he  possess- 
ed extensive  knowledge,  an  accurate  judgment,  a 
calm  temper,  a modest  deportment,  an  upright  and 
benevolent  heart,  and  a habit  of  prudence  and  dili- 
gence in  discharging  the  various  duties  of  public 
and  private  life.  In  1784,  when  a new  and  perma- 
nent constitution  was  adopted,  he  was  again  elected 
president;  but,  worn  out  with  public  services,  he 
resigned  his  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
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and,  after  languishing  under  the  infirmities  of  age, 
died,  in  his  seventy -third  year,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
January,  1786.  Thus,  when  we  consider  the  supe- 
rior years,  services,  and  political  experience,  of  Mr. 
Weare,  his  preferment  to  the  presidency  of  the 
council  can  inflict  no  wound,  even  by  implication, 
upon  the  character  of  Doctor  Thornton.  On  the 
5th  of  January,  1776,  he  was  elected  speaker  of 
the  general  assembly. 

On  the  twelfth  of  September,  1776,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  house  of  representatives,  a dele- 
gate to  represent  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  in 
congress,  during  the  term  of  one  year.  He  did  not 
take  his  seat  in  that  illustrious  body  until  the 
fourth  of  November  following,  being  four  months 
after  the  passage  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence; but  he  immediately  acceded  to  it,  and  his 
signature  is  enrolled  among  those  of  the  fifty-six 
worthies,  who  have  immortalized  their  names  by 
that  memorable  and  magnanimous  act.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Thornton  is  not  singular:  neither  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  George  Clymer,  James  Wilson,  George 
Ross,  nor  George  Taylor,  Esquires,  were  present 
in  congress,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  not  having 
been  chosen  delegates,  by  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, until  the  twentieth  day  of  that  month.  The 
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explanation  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  MKean,  relative 
to  the  omission  of  his  name  as  a signer  to  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  in  the  printed  journals 
of  congress,  was  conclusive  and  satisfactory;  and  his 
claims  have  been  universally  admitted.  “ Modesty, 
he  says,  “ should  not  rob  any  man  of  his  just  honour, 
when,  by  that  honour,  his  modesty  cannot  be  offend- 
ed. My  name  is  not  in  the  printed  Journals  of  Con- 
gress  as  a party  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  this,  like  an  error  in  the  first  concoction,  has 
vitiated  most  of  the  subsequent  publications;  and 
yet  the  fact  is,  that  I was  then  a member  of  Jcon- 
gress  for  the  state  of  Delaware,  was  personally 
present  in  congress,  and  voted  in  favour  of  indepen- 
dence on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  and  signed  the 
declaration  after  it  had  been  engrossed  upon  parch- 
ment, where  my  name,  in  my  own  hand  writing, 
still  appears.”  Henry  Wisner,  Esquire,  was  also  in 
congress,  and  voted  for  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, although  his  name  does  not  appear  among 
the  signatures  to  that  document.  He  appeared  in 
congress  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1774,  as 
a delegate  from  the  county  of  Orange,  in  the 
province  of  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  a seat 
as  a deputy  from  that  colony.  On  the  twenty-second 
of  April,  1775,  he  was  again  elected  by  the  New 
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York  convention,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs  P. 
Livingston,  Duane,  Alsop,  Jay,  Boerum,  Floyd, 
Schuyler,  Clinton,  Morris,  Lewis,  and  R.  R.  Liv- 
ingston, and  took  his  seat  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
May  following.  After  performing  the  duties  of  his 
station  with  much  ability,  he  was  present  and  voted 
for  independence,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776:  his 
presence  is  attested  by  the  Journals  of  Congress, 
which  record  his  appointment  to  perform  certain 
services  on  that  day*  and  the  fact  of  his  having  sup- 
ported that  important  measure,  is  established  by 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  M’Kean.  The  thanks  of  the 
convention  of  New  York  were  presented  to  him, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1777,  for  his  long  and 
faithful  services  in  the  continental  congress. 

The  minds  of  the  people  had,  in  general,  become 
prepared  and  anxious  for  a declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  they  called  upon  their  delegates  in 
congress  to  execute  the  act  which  would  at  once 
sever  them  from  foreign  dominion.  On  the  eleventh 
of  June,  1776,  a committee  was  appointed  by  the 
assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  a to  make  a draught 
of  a declaration  of  the  general  assembly  for  the 
independence  of  the  United  Colonies  on  Great 
Britain,”  to  be  transmitted  to  their  delegates  in 
congress. 
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On  the  tenth  of  January,  1776,  Doctor  Thornton 
was  appointed  a judge  of  the  superior  court  of 
New  Hampshire,  which  office  he  retained  until  the 
year  1782.  He  had  previously  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  1776, 
he  was  elected,  together  with  William  Whipple 
and  Josiah  Bartlett,  to  represent  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  in  congress,  for  the  term  of  one  year, 
from  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1777.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  he  concluded  his  congres- 
sional labours,  which  had  been  performed  with 
undeviating  assiduity,  and  a strict  regard  to  the 
prosperity  and  honour  of  the  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  he  removed 
to  Exeter,  and,  in  1780,  purchased  the  Colonel 
Lutwyche  farm,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Merrimack,  to  which  he  retired  a short  time 
after.  In  this  delightful  abode,  he  connected  the 
business  of  agriculture  with  his  other  diversified 
occupations.  Being  now  far  advanced  in  life,  he 
relinquished,  in  a great  measure,  the  practice  of 
medicine;  but  whenever  his  professional  services 
were  particularly  required,  they  were  cheerfully 
granted,  and  at  all  times,  highly  appreciated.  4Je 
interested  himself  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  the 
town,  and  was,  for  several  years,  chosen  one  of  the 
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select-men.  During  one  or  two  years,  he  served  as 
a member  of  the  general  court;  and  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  senator  in  the  state  legislature.  On 
the  25th  January,  1784,  he  was  appointed  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  quorum  throughout  the  state, 
under  the  new  constitution,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1785, 
he  appears  to  have  terminated  his  political  ca- 
reer, in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  council,  under  the  presidency  of  John 
Langdon. 

The  deep  interest  entertained  by  Doctor  Thorn- 
ton in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
even  when  he  had,  in  a great  measure,  retired  from 
active  political  life,  is  apparent  in  the  annexed 
communication  to  president  Weare,  written  at  a 
period  when  the  unhappy  disputes  between  the 
states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  wore  an 
aspect  truly  alarming.  The  latter,  not  then  an  ac- 
knowledged state  of  the  union,  had  extended  its 
jurisdiction  over  a number  of  towns  within  the  limits 
of  the  former,  and  officers  of  justice,  appointed  by 
the  authority  of  both  states,  were  exercising  juris- 
diction in  the  same  places,  and  over  the  same 
persons.  Party  rage,  strong  contentions,  and  deep 
resentments,  were  produced  by  these  clashing  in- 
terests, and,  at  the  period  when  the  letter  of  Mr. 
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Thornton  was  written,  a serious  affray  in  the  town 
of  Chesterfield,  during  which  the  respective  she- 
riffs of  the  two  states  were  at  different  periods  com- 
*mitted  to  prison  by  the  stronger  party,  and  orders 
were  on  each  side  issued  to  oppose  force  by  force, 
threatened  to  lead  to  open  acts  of  hostility. 

Merrimack , 29th  Dec . A.  D.  1781. 

Hon.  AND  DEAR  SlR, 

The  Vermont  affair  grieves  me  more  than  our 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Heathens  were  shocked 
when  brother  killed  brother  in  battle *,  but  how 
much  more  ought  Christians  to  shudder  at  the 
very  thought  of  brother  killing  brother  about  a 
line  of  jurisdiction.  For  mercy’s  sake,  Sir,  if  pos- 
sible, prevent  every  hostile  measure  until  the  hon- 
ourable continental  congress  explicitly  fixes  their 
bounds,  and  informs  them  what  to  depend  upon, 
and  New  Hampshire  how  to  conduct.  Taking  one 
man  may  begin  a war,  but  when,  or  how,  it  will 
end,  the  Great  Ruler  only  knows.  From  the  best 
information,  a very  great  majority  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  will  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of 
congress:  if  so,  and  we  wait,  all  will  be  peace.  If 
they  will  not,  and  we  wait,  it  will  be  the  thirteen 
United  Sates  against  the  Vermonters.  If  we  do  not 
wait,  it  may  be  called  a premature  act  of  New 
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Hampshire.  I know  it  is  said,  take  a few  of  the 
leaders  and  the  rest  will  submit.  The  British  minis- 
try reasoned  the  same  way  about  Americans.  What 
will  the  rest  be  about  while  our  men  are  taking  and 
bringing  away  the  few?  Send  an  army  before  they 
are  prepared,  many  say.  They  are  prepared  to 
begin  a war  whenever  we  provoke  them,  and  I 
presume  it  will  not  be  done  very  soon.  Give  them 
time,  and  they  will  join  with  the  Britains,  Cana- 
dians, and  Indians,  are  thought  powerful  reasons 
for  expedition.  I think  for  procrastination,  because 
they  have  had  sufficient  time  already,  and  if  they 
intend  to  prosecute  that  scheme,  it  is  not  best  to  be- 
gin: if  so,  it  ought  to  be  the  thirteen  United  States, 
and  not  one  of  the  smallest,  to  engage  them.  The 
power  of  making  war  or  peace  is  delegated  to  the 
honourable  continental  congress,  and  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  ask  if  one,  has  the  power  that  every 
state  has  given  up  to  congress. 

Pray,  Sir,  excuse  this  trouble:  it  does  not  come 
to  dictate,  but  to  ease  my  mind,  anxious  for  my 
country,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Your  most  obedient, 

and  very  humble  servant, 
Matthew  Thornton. 
The  Hon.  Meshcch  Weave , President  of  the 
Council ; State  of  New  Hampshire. 
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In  private  life,  the  social  feelings  and  attachments 
of  Doctor  Thornton,  attracted  the  general  esteem 
of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded:  the  young 
and  the  old  were  alike  participators  in  the  agreeable 
versatility  of  his  powers,  and  the  inexhaustible 
stock  of  information  which  a long  and  industrious 
life  had  accumulated.  His  memory  was  well  stored 
with  a large  fund  of  entertaining  and  instructive 
anecdotes,  which  he  could  apply  to  any  incident, 
or  subject  of  conversation.  Hence  his  society  was 
universally  courted,  and  few  ever  left  his  presence 
without  being  both  instructed  and  amused.  Nor 
were  his  instructions  speedily  forgotten;  for  they 
were  invariably  interwoven  with  some  anecdote  of 
the  character  or  event  which  he  wished  to  describe, 
and  illustrative  of  the  lesson  which  he  desired  to  im- 
part; these  pleasant  intertextures  were  so  applica- 
ble, that  the  recollection  of  them  could  not  fail  to  re- 
call to  the  memory  the  circumstances  with  which 
they  were  connected.  In  his  moments  of  mental  re- 
creation, he  exhibited  the  very  essence  of  hilarity 
and  humour,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  his  stories,  and 
his  mode  of  narrative,  which  was  particularly  invit- 
ing. In  this  rational  pastime,  he  never  descended  to 
vulgarity,  but  afforded  general  amusement,  while 
he  instructed  the  minds,  and  improved  the  morals, 
of  his  hearers:  like  the  great  Franklin,  whom  he,  in 
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many  traits  of  character,  resembled,  he  illustrated 
his  sentiments  by  fable-,  in  which  he  displayed  a pe- 
culiar and  original  talent.  His  inventive  powers  in 
exercises  of  this  nature,  were  quick  and  judiciously 
directed:  he  frequently  commenced  a fictitious 
narrative  for  the  amusement  of  his  auditors,  and, 
like  an  Eastern  story-teller,  continued  it  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  supported  solely  by  instantaneous 
invention.  His  posture,  and  manner  of  narrating, 
were  as  peculiar  as  the  faculty  itself:  when  he 
placed  his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  with  his  hands 
supporting  his  head,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  erectis 
auribus  of  the  assembly.  Their  attention  became 
instantly  arrested,  and  irresistibly  fixed  upon  the 
narrative-,  the  curious  incidents  of  which  were  evol- 
ved in  the  most  masterly  manner.  Commencing 
with  a slow  articulation,  and  a solemn  countenance, 
he  gradually  proceeded  in  his  tale,  casting,  at  inter- 
vals, his  black  and  piercing  eyes  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  his  hearers,  to  detect  the  emotions  excited 
in  their  breasts,  and  pausing  to  observe  its  full 
effects.  His  ingenuity  in  this  accomplishment  was 
astonishing,  and  he  never  failed  to  interest  the  feel- 
ings, and  excite  admiration. 

His  easy  style  of  epistolary  correspondence,  and 
the  humour  with  which  it  was  occasionally  con- 
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ducted,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter 
written  during  his  attendance  in  congress: 

Baltimore,  2M  January,  A.  1).  1777. 

Hoiv.  Sir, 

October  15th,  left  home,  and  experienced  the 
truth  of  the  following  lines: 

Soon  varying  nature  shifteth  every  scene; 

Rough  ways  succeed  the  smooth;  storms,  the  serene,  &c. 

Arrived  in  Philadelphia  the  3d  of  November:— the 
8th,  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  and  during 
our  confinement,  we  had  the  honour  to  be  attended 
by  Doctor  Cash,  Doctor  Surly,  Doctor  Critical  Ob- 
server, Doctor  Gay,  and  Doctor  Experience,  in 
the  following  order,  viz:  Between  the  hours  of  10 
and  11  A.  M.,  Dr.  Cash — ■“  How  is ’t  Sir,  and  Ma- 
dam? and  whatever  our  complaints  were,  his 
answer  was  “ All ’s  pretty,”  and  vanished  in  I se- 
cond. He  was  the  operator,  and  for  a few  days  visit- 
ed us  as  above,  and  I saw  no  more  of  him  till  I paid 
his  bill  of  eighteen  dollars.  Dr.  Surly  came  two  or 
three  times  each  day;  as  a friend  viewed  us  through 
his  glasses,  and  then,  with  a smiling  grin,  softly  said, 
What,  no  worse  yet?  this  is  trifling  to  what  you’ll 
teel  before  all  s over.”  Dr.  Critical  Observer,  a 
young  doctor  who  told  me  he  would  critically  ob- 
serve every  stage  of  the  small-pox  in  us,  to  gain 
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experience,  came  once  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
staid  about  a minute  at  each  time.  Dr.  Gay,  a young 
doctor  that  came  as  a friend  two  or  three  times 
every  day,  tripped  round,  sung  a tune,  and  told 
me  “ all  would  end  well.”  Dr.  Experience,  a mer- 
chant, who  had  had  the  small-pox,  visited  us  every 
day,  and  gave  a much  truer  account  of  the  small- 
pox than  all  the  Doctors. 

Soon  after  we  got  abroad,  the  news  of  Howe's 
army  on  their  march  for  Philadelphia,  induced  the 
congress  to  adjourn  to  this  town,  where  the  man 
with  boots  has  very  great  advantage  of  a man  with 
shoes.  The  carriages  are  stopped,  by  the  depth  of 
the  mire,  in  the  middle  of  the  streets:  the  ladies 
with  silk  gowns  and  shoes,  make  a fine  figure. 
From  the  time  we  left  home,  the  prayers  and 
graces  became  shorter  every  stage,  until  we  hear 
neither.  The  religion  is, -—take  all  advantages,  pay 
your  debts,  and  do  as  you  please. 

By  the  assistance  of  my  worthy  colleague,  (gen- 
eral Whipple,)  and  good  friends,  we  obtained  a 
grant  of  100,000  dollars,  which  we  send  per  the 
bearer,  and  are  obliged  to  detain  him  till  the  Massa- 
chusetts money,  See.  is  ready.  Pray,  Sir,  take  the 
trouble  to  present  my  compliments  and  thanks  to 
the  honourable  council,  for  the  late  unmerited  ad- 
ditional honour  of  beginning  my  appointment  the 
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twenty -third  of  January,  and  inform  them  that  my 
constitution  and  circumstances  oblige  me  humbly  to 
ask  leave  to  return  home  next  spring.  The  necessity 
of  having  good  men  in  congress  is  so  evident,  that  I 
shall  only  beg  they  may  be  sent  in  time.  For  public 
news,  I must  refer  you  to  the  bearer.  The  con- 
gress are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  procure  assis- 
tance, foreign  and  domestic.  May  God  give  success. 

Wisdom  to  the  councils,  and  success  to  the  arms 
of  America,  is  the  prayer  and  constant  desire  of, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Matthew  Thornton. 
The  Hon . Meshech  Weave,  Esq. 

Pres,  of  the  Hon.  Council  of  JY,  FL 

His  house  was,  at  all  times,  open  to  those  who 
were  houseless,  and  his  table  was  frequently  sur- 
rounded by  individuals,  from  whom  gratitude  alone 
could  be  anticipated  in  return  for  his  kindness  and 
hospitality.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  all  the  high  qualifications  possessed 
by  Dr.  Thornton,  were  wholly  free  from  alloy — 
for  he  was  human.  It  is  asserted  that  the  auri 
sacra  fames , in  some  degree,  detracted  from  the 
dignity  of  the  character  which  he  generally  sustain- 
ed; but  this  accusation  may  have  sprung  from 
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the  observations  of  those  who  did  not  properly 
distinguish  economy  from  avarice.  He  was  never 
known  to  be  unjust,  although  he  rigidly  enforced  his 
rights,  without  reference  to  the  smallness  of  the 
amount:  hence  he  was  considered  severe  in  his  pe- 
cuniary claims.  If  he  was  strict  in  obtaining  that 
which  was  due  to  him,  he  was  scrupulously  exact 
in  liquidating  his  obligation  to  others. 

Another  trait  in  his  character,  which  frequently 
excited  unpleasant,  but  momentary,  feelings,  was 
his  powers  of  satire.  Although  no  man  more  pa- 
tiently endured  a cutting  sarcasm,  but  few  were  in- 
flicted on  judge  Thornton,  without  a prompt  and 
keen  retaliation.  In  fact,  he  was  fond  of  pleasant 
jests,  and  was  even  immoderately  pleased  at  a pun- 
gent pun,  or  a lively. repartee.  Many  diverting  an- 
ecdotes of  this  kind  are  preserved  by  his  surviving 
companions. 

As  a neighbour  he  was  universally  loved,  as  a 
citizen  respected,  and  as  a physcian,  he  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  by  his  skill  and  punctu- 
ality. He  cherished  with  fondness  the  remembrance 
of  those  individuals  of  merit,  with  whom  he  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  during  the  chequered 
scenes  of  his  life,  and  endeavoured  to  preserve  un- 
diminished, their  respect  and  approbation.  In  the 
evening  of  life,  after  his  professional  and  political 
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usefulness  was  almost  exhausted,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  his  old  friends  in  Londonderry,  the 
once  happy  scene  of  his  youthful  exertions.  In  these 
interviews,  he  was  feelingly  affectionate; — grasp- 
ing the  hand  with  a real  sensibility  of  the  heart,  in 
the  recollection  of  the  joys  of  by-gone  days.  The 
reiteration  of  this  social  formality  was  a renewed 
pledge  of  his  kindness  and  affection:  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood  was  re- 
markably acute,  and,  without  invidious  distinctions, 
he  possessed  a particular  favourite  among  the  chil- 
dren of  all  his  acquaintances; — a foible  perhaps  in- 
cident to  the  character  of  a family  physician.  Dur- 
ing these  visits,  he  never  alighted  from  his  chaise, 
owing  to  the  infirmities  of  age;  but  when  the  arrival 
of  the  judge  was  announced,  the  whole  family  was 
laid  under  a willing  contribution,  and  old  and 
young  alike  flocked  out  to  bid  him  welcome. 

His  own  children,  who  were  absent  from  home, 
participated  largely  in  his  warmest  affections:  he 
visited  them  annually,  and  expended  some  time  in 
their  society.  Their  love  and  veneration  for  him, 
and  unceasing  solicitude  for  his  welfare,  amply  re- 
paid his  paternal  anxiety,  and  were  a soothing 
consolation  to  his  declining  years.  He  was  greatly 
recreated  by  these  excursions,  and  never  returned 
from  them  without  apparent  satisfaction. 
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Dr.  Thornton  was  indeed,  a man,  venerable  for 
his  age  and  skill  in  his  profession,  and  for  the  seve- 
ral important  and  honourable  offices  which  he  had 
sustained; — noted  for  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired,  and  his  quick  penetration  into  matters  of 
abstruse  speculation.  His  virtues  were  a model  for 
imitation,  and  while  memory  does  her  office,  will 
be  held  in  grateful  recollection.  His  character  as  a 
Christian,  a father,  a husband,  and  a friend,  was 
bright  and  unblemished,  and  if  he  had  any  of  those 
failings  which  are  inseparable  from  humanity,  they 
have  long  since  been  forgotten. 

His  vigorous  mind  seemed  to  seize  boldly  upon 
the  leading  points  of  the  subject  which  it  proposed 
to  investigate,  and  never  to  relax  its  grasp  until  it 
had  arrived,  almost  uniformly,  to  a correct  conclu- 
sion. He  enjoyed  diversified  and  almost  unlimited 
information,  from  the  habit  of  reading  which  he 
maintained  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He 
was  a philosopher  in  the  strictest  sense;  but,  al- 
though he  possessed  a mind,  able,  and  prone  to  en- 
gage in  metaphysical  inquiries,  and  capable  of  the 
deepest  research,  he  did  not  wholly  devote  himself 
to  abstract  speculations.  His  powerful  genius  was 
formed  to  grasp  “heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  and 
plunder  them  of  their  sweets,”  to  pass  “ from  grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  serene,”  and  still  excite  undi- 
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minished  and  lasting  admiration.  In  every  situation 
of  life  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  in  every  act 
which  he  thought  it  proper  to  perform,  the  mens 
divina  was  conspicuous ; and  that  talismanic  attribute 
of  the  human  soul  was  transcendent.  When  the  blos- 
soms of  honour  and  of  old  age  were  thick  upon  him, 
he  was  in  the  constant  practice  of  reading  such 
works  of  fancy  as  possessed  any  merit,  or  tended  ra- 
tionally to  amuse  the  mind,  and  improve  the  morals. 
Light  reading,  in  his  moments  of  recreation,  accord- 
ed better  with  the  certain,  however  imperceptible, 
mental  decay,  which  the  octogenarian  must  inevi- 
tably experience,  and  those  delightful  creatures  of 
the  imagination  served,  for  a season,  by  enticing  his 
attention,  to  invigorate  an  enfeebled  frame,  which 
unrelieved  studies  upon  abstruse  topics  would  have 
prostrated.  He  wrote,  however,  political  essays 
for  the  public  papers  after  he  was  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  about  the  same  period  prepared  for  the 
press  a metaphysical  work,  which  was  never  pub- 
lished. It  is  comprised  in  seventy-three  manu- 
script pages  in  quarto,  and  possesses  the  following 
singular  title: 

“ Paradise  Lost;  or  the  origin  of  the  Evil,  called 
Sin,  examined;  or  how  it  ever  did  or  ever  can  come 
to  pass,  that  a creature  should  or  could  do  any 
thing,  unfit  or  improper  for  that  creature  to  do;  or 
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how  it  ever  did  or  ever  can  come  to  pass,  that  a 
creature  should  or  could  omit,  or  leave  undone,  what 
that  creature  ought  to  have  done,  or  was  fit  and 
proper  for  that  creature  to  do;  or  how  it  ever  was, 
or  can  be  possible  for  a creature  to  displease  the 
Creator  in  Thought,  Word,  or  Action.” 

This  abstruse  production  exhibits,  in  a strong 
light,  the  wonderful  powers  of  mind  possessed  by 
Doctor  Thornton,  which,  triumphant  over  time,  en- 
abled him,  at  a period  of  life  attained  by  few  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family,  to  wrestle  with  a subject 
which  particularly  demands  a large  portion  of  men- 
tal vigour.  The  practice  of  no  profession  affords  a 
wider  field  for  the  exercises  of  the  inquisitive  mind 
in  the  development  of  the  human  character,  than 
that  of  physic.  The  medical  practitioner  habitually 
sees  man  as  he  is,  devested  of  the  factitious  aids  which 
attend  his  intercourse  with  society; — depressed  by 
disease,  his  mind  assumes  its  natural  tone,  whether 
it  be  one  of  dignity  or  degradation.  He  recognises 
the  stern  leader  of  armies  in  the  plaintive  and 
murmuring  invalid,  and  the  gifted  politician  in  the 
testy  and  terrified  valetudinarian.  Beneath  a sickly 
and  enfeebled  frame,  he  finds  a soul  inflexible  in 
strength,  and  under  the  soft  form  of  suffering  wo- 
man, an  energy  of  mind  which  would  exalt  the 
character  of  the  hero.  Hence  Doctor  Thornton, 
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profiting  by  his  professional  advantages,  as  well  as 
those  commonly  afforded  by  worldly  intercourse-, 
obtained  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
human  nature. 

On  the  great  question  which  was  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  our  national  independence,  he  was  invaria- 
bly steadfast,  and  at  all  times  evinced  his  readiness 
to  support  with  his  property  and  life,  the  declara- 
tion to  which  he  had  publicly  subscribed.  His 
political  character  may  be  best  estimated  by  the 
fact,  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence,  and  was  the 
unshaken  disciple,  of  Washington. 

In  relation  to  the  religious  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions of  Doctor  Thornton,  it  is  not  ascertained  that 
he  ranked  himself  among  any  of  the  established 
sects  of  Christians.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  no 
man  was  more  deeply  impressed  with  a belief  in  the 
existence  and  bounties  of  an  over-ruling  Providence, 
which  he  strongly  manifested  by  a practical  appli- 
cation of  the  best  and  wisest  injunctions  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion:  a believer  in  the  divine  mission  of  our 
Saviour,  he  implicitly  followed  the  great  principles 
of  his  doctrine,  so  far  as  human  frailty  would  permit. 
Exemplary  for  his  regard  to  the  public  institutions 
of  religion,  and  for  his  constancy  in  attending  pub- 
lic worship,  he  trod  the  courts  of  the  house  of  God 
with  steps  tottering  with  age  and  infirmity. 
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When  he  had  passed  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  attacked  with  the  whooping-cough,  which 
proved  extremely  distressing.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  violence  of  the  spasms,  which  nearly  deprived 
his  feeble  frame  of  breath  and  pulsation,  he  con- 
tinued his  practice  of  visiting,  and  fully  retained  his 
natural  pleasantry  and  humour.  For  many  years 
previous  to  his  death,  a slight  affection  of  the  palsy 
had  impaired  his  voice,  which  rendered  it  difficult 
for  him,  at  certain  seasons,  to  express  himself  in- 
telligibly: but  even  this  infirmity,  in  such  a man  as 
Doctor  Thornton,  served  to  enhance  the  veneration 
in  which  he  was  held.  The  solemn  enunciation  of 
his  voice  attracted  fresh  attention,  and  increased 
that  respect  and  awe  which  old  age  is  wont  to  in- 
spire. 

He  died  in  Newbury  port,  Massachusetts,  while 
on  a visit  to  his  daughters,  on  the  twenty -fourth  day 
of  June,  1803,  in  the  eighty -ninth  year  of  his  age: 
his  remains  were  conveyed  to  New  Hampshire,  and 
interred  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  within  a short 
distance  of  Thornton’s  ferry,  on  the  Merrimack 
River.  His  surviving  children  consisted  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  James  Thornton,  Esquire,  his 
eldest  son,  was  a representative  from  Merrimack  to 
the  general  court,  during  several  years,  and  died 
in  July,  1817,  aged  53  years.  Matthew  Thornton 
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was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  in  1787;  was 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law;  and  died  at 
Merrimack  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1804,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age;  his  surviving  daughters 
are  Mrs.  Betton,  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Silas  Betton 
of  Salem,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Mrs.  M’Gaw,  of 
Bedford. 

Doctor  Thornton  was  a man  of  large  stature,  ex- 
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ceeding  six  feet  in  height,  and  his  form  was  sym- 
metrically proportioned:  his  complexion  was  dark, 
and  his  eye  black  and  penetrating.  His  counten- 
ance was  invincibly  grave,  like  that  of  Cassius,  who 
read  much,  and  never  smiled;  and  this  trait  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
good  humoured  hilarity.  In  his  deportment,  he 
was  dignified  and  commanding,  without  austerity  or 
hauteur. 

The  grave  of  this  eminent  man  is  covered  by  a 
white  marble  slab,  upon  which  are  inscribed  his 
name  and  age,  with  the  brief  but  noble  epitaph, — 
“ AN  HONEST  MAN." 
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It  was  a solid  cement  to  the  great  revolutionary 
fabric,  that  its  principal  architects  emanated  from 
almost  all  the  various  classes  of  society.  Construct- 
ed with  this  variety  of  materials,  each  of  which 
served  to  impart  strength  and  durability  to  the 
others,  it  continued  to  rise  in  height  and  grandeur, 
until  it  towered  above  the  ruins  of  royalty,  and 
became  a perfect  and  impregnable  edifice. 

But,  among  all  the  nurseries  of  civil  society,  that 
of  the  sailor  appears  least  likely  to  impart  the  ne- 
cessary mental  nutriment  to  qualify  an  individual  for 
the  duties  of  a statesman.  A common  English  educa- 
tion, or  rather  the  rudiments  of  it,  and  a knowledge 
of  navigation,  without  including  its  more  abstruse 
principles,  are,  in  general,  the  extreme  limits  of  a 
seaman’s  literary  ambition.  The  beauties  of  philo- 
sophy and  letters  are  as  little  known  to  him  as  the 
cause  which  guides  his  needle  to  the  pole.  He 
receives  from  books  none  of  that  elasticity  of  thought, 
and  tendency  to  reflection,  which  might  serve  to 
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relieve  the  monotony  of  his  mode  of  life,  and  open 
his  mind  for  the  reception  of  expanded  views,  and 
general  conceptions.  His  home  is  upon  the  ocean, 
and  when  he  transiently  treads  upon  his  native 
land,  his  time  is  filled  with  pleasures  and  private 
affairs.  He  seldom  reflects  upon  the  political  con- 
dition of  his  country,  and  possesses  neither  leisure 
nor  opportunity  to  feel  as  a patriot.  His  education 
deprives  him  of  the  brilliant  examples  of  history, 
which  might  serve  to  rouse  his  enthusiasm,  and  his 
necessary  absence  keeps  him  in  ignorance  of  all 
national  affairs  which  do  not  practically  and  directly 
interfere  with  his  maritime  prosperity.  Exiled,  as 
it  were,  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  “ from  the 
social  ways  of  men  cut  off,”  his  march  of  mind  be- 
comes stationary  at  a certain  point,  and  the  benefits 
derivable  from  intercourse  with  society,  are  lost  to 
him.  His  ship  is  his  world,  and  mankind,  for  him, 
is  compressed  within  the  number  of  his  crew.  The 
routine  of  his  duties  and  his  actions  is  unvaried,  and 
even  his  nautical  knowledge  is  limited  by  custom 
or  capacity. 

Such  are  the  reflections  excited  by  a contempla- 
tion of  the  life  of  William  Whipple,  whose  early 
days  were  employed  in  the  drudgery  of  a sea- 
faring life,  and  whose  maturer  years  were  devoted 
to  the  service  and  welfare  of  his  country. 
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William  Whipple,  the  father  of  our  present  sub- 
ject, was  a native  of  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
was  bred  a maltster.  Having  removed  to  Kittery 
in  Maine,  he  followed  the  sea,  during  several  years. 
He  married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Robert 
Cutt.  Her  grandfather,  Robert  Cutt,  was  a brother 
of  John  Cutt,  the  president  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
emigrated  from  England  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  married  a wealthy  widow,  who  died  soon  after. 
He  then  married  Mary  Hoet,  an  English  lady,  who 
had  removed  to  the  West  Indies.  Soon  after  their 
marriage  they  came  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  subsequently  removed  to  Kittery,  where 
Mr.  Cutt  established  a ship-yard,  and  carried  on 
the  business  of  ship-building  very  extensively. 
They  had  two  sons,  Richard  and  Robert,  and  four 
daughters.  Robert  married  Dorcas  Hammond,  the 
daughter  of  major  Joseph  Hammond,  whose  father, 
having  been  an  adherent  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  left 
England  on  the  death  of  the  protector,  came  to  this 
country  and  settled  in  Kittery.  They  had  four 
daughters;  Mary,  the  wife  of  William  Whipple; 
Catharine,  who  married  John  Moffat,  a merchant, 
who  then  resided  at  Kittery,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth;  Mehitable,  who  married  Jo- 
tham  Odiorne,  merchant  of  Portsmouth;  and  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  the  Rev.  Joseph  Whipple,  the 
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brother  of  William  Whipple,  and  who  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  Hampton  Falls. 

Mr.  Cutt  possessed  a large  estate,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Whipple,  inherited  from  him  a very 
valuable  farm  in  Kittery,  situated  on  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Piscataqua  river,  opposite  to  the 
island  where  the  navy  yard  is  now  established,  and 
within  view  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Whip- 
ple now  abandoned  his  nautical  pursuits,  and  re- 
sided on  this  estate,  which  he  held  in  right  of  his 
wife,  where  he  employed  himself  as  a farmer  and 
maltster.  Mrs.  Whipple  was  a lady  of  excellent 
sense,  agreeable  manners,  and  many  pleasing  ac- 
complishments. They  had  five  children*,  William, 
Robert,  Joseph,  Mary,  and  Hannah.  Robert  died 
when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age:  Joseph 
was  educated  in  the  compting-room  of  Nathaniel 
Carter,  a merchant  of  Newbury  port,  and  establish- 
ed himself  in  business  in  Portsmouth,  in  company 
with  his  brother:  they  continued  their  mercantile 
connexion  until  a short  time  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  af- 
terwards appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Ports- 
mouth, first  by  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and  af- 
ter the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States:  he  held  this  office, 
with  a short  intermission,  until  a few  months  before 
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death.  He  died  without  issue,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  February,  1816,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  Mary  Whipple,  the  eldest  daughter,  married 
Robert  Trait,  Esquire,  comptroller  of  the  port  of 
Portsmouth  previous  to  the  revolution.  They  had 
three  children,  Robert,  William,  and  Mary:  Robert 
and  William  went  to  Europe,  where  they  settled 3 
and  Mary  married  Kieth  Spencer,  Esquire,  a mer- 
chant from  Scotland  who  settled  in  Portsmouth. 
Captain  Robert  T.  Spence,  their  son,  holds  a dis- 
tinguished rank  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 
Hannah  Whipple,  the  youngest  daughter,  married 
the  Hon.  Joshua  Brackett,  an  eminent  physician 
in  Portsmouth,  who,  during  the  revolution,  was 
judge  of  the  maritime  court  of  New  Hampshire. 
Her  mother,  Mary  Whipple,  resided  with  her 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  died  in  1783, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

William  Whipple,  the  eldest  son  of  William 
Whipple,  was  born  at  Kittery,  in  the  year  1730. 
He  received  his  education  in  one  of  the  public 
schools  in  that  town,  where  he  was  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  navigation.  Such  was  the 
restricted  nature  of  his  studies,  and  the  narrow 
advantages  he  derived,  at  that  period  of  life  when 
the  mind  is  best  fitted  to  receive  the  seeds  of  know- 
ledge. When  this  deficient  course  of  tuition  was 
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completed,  he  left  school,  and  embarked  immedi- 
ately on  board  of  a merchant  vessel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commencing  his  destined  profession  as  a 
sailor.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
obtained  the  command  of  a vessel,  and,  in  that  ca- 
pacity, performed  a number  of  voyages  to  Europe, 
and  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  maritime  career  of  captain  Whipple  was  pol- 
luted by  a blemish,  which  all  his  civil  and  military 
services  cannot  totally  efface.  It  is  not  our  wish  to 
expatiate  upon  the  miseries  of  the  slave-trade ; it  is 
a crime  so  abhorrent  to  humanity,  and  so  accursed 
of  God,  that  no  pen  can  touch  upon  its  horrors  with 
moderation.  Mr.  Whipple,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice too  prevalent  at  that  time,  engaged  in  this  in- 
famous traffic,  and  imported  slaves  from  Africa  into 
this  country.  Let  us  hope  that  the  false,  but  plau- 
sible, opinion  that  what  is  authorised  by  law  and 
custom  cannot  be  wrong,  together  with  the  multi- 
tude of  surrounding  examples,  and  the  youthful  age 
of  Mr.  Whipple,  induced  him  to  embark  in  a trade, 
which,  when  asserting,  at  a subsequent  period,  the 
universal  principles  of  liberty  in  the  council  and  in 
the  field,  he  must  assuredly  have  condemned,  as 
subversive  of  the  foundation  upon  which  the  rights 
and  efforts  of  his  own  country  were  established. 
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In  the  year  1759,  he  abandoned  the  sea,  being 
then  in  the  twenty -ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Portsmouth,  with  his  brother, 
under  the  firm  of  William  and  Joseph  Whipple. 
This  connexion  was  discontinued  about  one  or  two 
years  previous  to  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Whipple  married  his  cousin,  Catherine  Mof- 
fat, one  of  the  daughters  of  John  Moffat,  Esq:  his 
offspring  was  limited  to  one  child,  which  died  in 
its  infancy.  He  resided  in  the  family  of  his  father- 
in-law  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  until  his 
death. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  contest,  he  took  a 
decided  part  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  in  their  op- 
position to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain;  and  his 
townsmen,  placing  the  highest  confidence  in  his 
patriotism  and  integrity,  frequently  elected  him  to 
offices  which  required  great  firmness  and  modera- 
tion. In  January,  1775,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth  to  the 
provincial  congress,  held  at  Exeter  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  delegates  to  the  general  congress,  which 
was  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  tenth  of  May 
following. 

When  the  disputes  between  the  two  countries 
were  approaching  to  a crisis,  the  provincial  com- 
mittee of  safety  of  New  Hampshire  recommended 
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that  a provincial  congress  should  be  formed,  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  and  managing  the  public 
affairs  of  the  state  during  the  term  of  six  months. 
The  delegates  from  the  town  of  Portsmouth  were 
five  in  number,  among  whom  was  captain  Whipple. 
He  accordingly  attended  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
gress, which  convened  at  Exeter  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  1775,  and  was  elected  by  that  body  one  of 
the  provincial  committee  of  safety,  who  were  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  government  during  the  war. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  he  was  also 
chosen  one  of  the  committee  of  safety  for  the  town 
of  Portsmouth. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  assumed  a form  of  government,  con- 
sisting of  a house  of  representatives  and  a council 
of  twelve,  the  president  of  which  was  the  chief 
executive  officer.  Mr.  Whipple  was  chosen  one  of 
the  council,  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1776,  and  on 
the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  a delegate  to 
the  general  congress:  he  took  his  seat  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  February  following.  He  continued  to 
be  re-elected  to  that  distinguished  situation  in  the 
years  1777,  1778,  and  1779,  and  applied  himself 
with  diligence  and  ability  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  when  the  military  services  which  he  ren- 
dered during  that  period,  permitted  him  to  be  an 
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acting  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  delegation. 
In  the  middle  of  September,  1779,  he  finally  re- 
tired from  congress,  after  having  attended,  without 
the  least  intermission,  at  his  post  of  duty,  from  the 
fifth  of  the  preceding  month  of  November. 

The  memorable  day  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  afforded,  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Whipple,  a striking  example  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  affairs,  and  the  triumphs  of  perse- 
verance. The  cabin-boy,  who,  thirty  years  before, 
had  looked  forward  to  the  command  of  a vessel  as 
to  the  consummation  of  all  his  hopes  and  wishes, 
now  stood  amid  the  congress  of  ’76,  and  looked 
around  upon  a conclave  of  patriots  such  as  the 
world  had  never  witnessed.  He,  whose  ambition 
once  centered  in  inscribing  his  name  as  comman- 
der upon  a crew-list,  now  affixed  his  signature  to  a 
document  which  has  embalmed  it  for  posterity. 

During  the  several  sessions  of  congress  which 
he  attended,  he  was  considered  a very  useful  and 
active  member,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  a manner  alike  honourable  to  himself  and 
satisfactory  to  his  constituents.  In  the  current  and 
committed  business  of  the  house,  he  displayed  equal 
perseverance,  ability,  and  application.  His  early 
pursuits  rendered  him  particularly  useful  as  a mem- 
ber  of  the  committees  of  marine  and  of  commerce; 
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and,  as  one  of  the  superintendants  of  the  commis- 
sary s and  quarter-master’s  departments,  he  la- 
boured, with  much  assiduity,  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  had  prevailed,  and  to  place  those  establish- 
ments upon  such  a footing  as  might  best  conduce 
to  the  public  service.  When  the  depreciation  of 
the  continental  currency  became  excessive,  he 
strongly  opposed  new  emissions  of  paper,  as  tend- 
ing to  the  utter  destruction  of  public  confidence. 
In  a letter  addressed  to  Nathaniel  Peabody,  Esq. 
and  dated  Portsmouth,  £2d  November,  1779,  he 
expresses  his  opinion  upon  the  subject:  “What 
principally  engrosses  the  attention  of  this  town  is 
the  fear  of  starving  by  means  of  the  regulating 
schemes.  I cannot  put  a cord  of  wood  in  my  yard 
for  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  other  articles 
of  produce  are  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
short,  people  seem  to  be  all  running  mad;  but  I 
hope  they  will  come  to  their  senses  again  some 
time  or  other;  but  that  is  not  to  be  expected  till  a 
final  stop  is  put  to  paper  emissions.  That  measure, 
I have  some  hopes,  will  check  the  depreciation  of 
morals  as  well  as  of  paper  currency.” 

The  high  consideration  in  which  his  services 
were  held  by  that  body,  did  not  accompany  Mr. 
Whipple  in  his  retirement  from  congress.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1780,  he  was  appointed  a 
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commissioner  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  which  of- 
fice he  declined  accepting,  owing  to  the  situation  of 
his  private  affairs.  In  a letter  of  the  seventh  of  Fe- 
brury,  1780,  he  thus  expresses  himself  to  the  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Peabody,  in  relation  to  this  appointment. 
“ I am  confident  that  your  wishes  that  I would  ac- 
cept the  office  you  mention,  are  founded  on  the 
best  principles,  viz.  the  public  good;  though  I am 
not  altogether  so  clear  that  you  would  not  be  mis- 
taken. No  doubt  some  other  person  may  be  found 
that  will  fill  the  place  much  better;  at  least  this  is 
my  sincere  wish,  for  I have  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  our  navy.  The  official  account  of  my  appoint- 
ment did  not  reach  me  till  some  time  in  January, 
although  the  letter  was  dated  the  27th  November; 
this  may  account  for  my  answer’s  being  so  long 
delayed:  Indeed,  I took  a fortnight  to  consider  the 
matter  before  I gave  my  answer,  and  I assure  you 
I considered  it  very  maturely;  and,  in  casting  up 
the  account,  I found  the  balance  so  greatly  against 
it,  that  I was  obliged,  on  the  principle  of  self-pre- 
servation, to  decline.” 

In  the  year  1777,  Mr.  Whipple  was  called  upon 
to  act  in  untried  scenes,  and  exchange  his  political 
for  a military  character.  He  had  buffeted  the  winds 
and  the  waves  as  a seaman,  pursued  the  peaceful 
occupations  of  a merchant,  and  acted  with  distinc- 
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tion  as  a statesman,  and  he  now  sought  to  gather  the 
laurels  of  a warrior.  The  overwhelming  force  of 
Burgoyne  having  compelled  the  American  troops 
to  evacuate  their  strong  post  at  Ticonderoga,  uni- 
versal alarm  prevailed  in  the  north.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  which  had 
now  formed  themselves  into  a separate  state,  wrote 
in  the  most  pressing  terms  to  the  committee  of  safe- 
ty at  Exeter,  for  assistance.  The  assembly  of  New 
Hampshire  was  immediately  convened,  and  adopt- 
ed the  most  effectual  and  decisive  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  They  formed  the  whole 
militia  of  the  state  into  two  brigades,  giving  the 
command  of  the  first  to  William  Whipple,  and  of 
the  second  to  John  Stark.  General  Stark  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  march  “ to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  on  our  western  frontiers,”  with  one- 
fourth  of  his  brigade,  and  one-fourth  of  three  re- 
giments belonging  to  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Whipple. 

Burgoyne,  presuming  that  no  more  effectual  op- 
position would  be  made,  flattered  himself  that  he 
might  advance  without  much  annoyance.  To  the 
accomplishments  and  experience  of  his  officers,  was 
\added  a formidable  train  of  artillery,  with  all  the 
apparatus,  stores,  and  equipments,  which  the  nature 
of  the  service  required.  His  army  was  principally 
composed  of  veteran  corps  of  the  best  troops  of 
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Britain  and  Germany,  and  American  loyalists  fur- 
nished it  with  spies,  scouts,  and  rangers:  a nume- 
rous body  of  savages,  in  their  own  dress  and  with 
their  own  weapons,  and  characteristic  ferocity,  in- 
creased the  terrors  of  its  approach.  Flushed  by  a 
confidence  in  his  superior  force,  and  deceived  in  his 
opinion  of  the  number  of  friendly  loyalists,  the  Bri- 
tish general  despatched  lieutenant-colonel  Baum 
from  fort  Edward,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  of 
his  German  troops,  and  a body  of  Indians,  to  per- 
vade the  Grants  as  far  as  the  Connecticut  river,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  horses  to  mount  the  dra- 
goons, and  cattle,  both  for  labour  and  provisions. 
He  was  encountered  at  Bennington  by  the  intrepid 
Stark,  who  carried  the  works  which  he  had  con- 
structed, by  assault,  and  killed  or  captured  the 
greater  part  of  his  detachment:  a few,  only,  es- 
caped into  the  woods,  and  saved  themselves  by 
flight. 

This  victory  gave  a severe  check  to  the  hopes 
of  the  enemy,  and  revived  the  spirits  of  the  people, 
after  a long  depression.  The  courage  of  the  militia 
increased  with  their  reputation,  and  they  found 
that  neither  British  nor  German  regulars  were  in- 
vincible. Burgoyne  was  weakened  and  disheart- 
ened by  the  event,  and  beginning  to  perceive  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  he  now  considered  the  men 
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of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Green  Mountains, 
whom  he  had  viewed  with  contempt,  as  dangerous 
enemies:  in  a letter,  written  about  this  time,  he 
remarks  to  lord  Germaine,  that  “ the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants,  till  of  late  but  little  known,  hang  like 
a cloud  on  my  left.” 

The  northern  army  was  now  reinforced  by  the 
militia  of  all  the  neighbouring  states.  Brigadier- 
general  Whipple  marched  with  a great  part  of  his 
brigade ; and  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  New 
Hampshire,  hastened  in  great  numbers  to  join  the 
standard  of  general  Gates.  In  the  desperate  battles 
of  Stillwater  and  of  Saratoga,  the  troops  of  New 
Hampshire  gained  a large  share  of  the  honour  due 
to  the  American  army.  The  consequence  of  these 
engagements  was  the  surrender  of  general  Bur- 
goyne.  When  the  British  army  capitulated,  he  was 
appointed,  with  colonel  Wilkinson,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  general  Gates,  to  meet  two  officers 
from  general  Burgoyne,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pounding, discussing,  and  settling  several  subordi- 
nate articles  and  regulations  springing  from  the 
preliminary  proposals  of  the  British  general,  and 
which  required  explanation  and  precision  before 
the  definitive  treaty  could  be  properly  executed. 
By  concert  with  major  Kingston,  a tent  was  pitched 
between  the  advance  guards  of  the  two  armies. 
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where  they  met  lieutenant-colonel  Sutherland,  and 
captain  Craig  of  the  forty-seventh  regiment,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th  October,  1777.  Having  pro- 
duced and  exchanged  credentials,  they  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  objects  of  their  appointment,  and  in 
the  evening  signed  the  articles  of  capitulation. 
After  the  attainment  of  this  grand  object,  general 
Whipple  was  selected  as  one  of  the  officers,  under 
whose  command  the  British  troops  were  conducted 
to  their  destined  encampment  on  Winter-hill,  near 
Boston. 

General  Whipple  was  attended  on  this  expedi- 
tion by  a valuable  negro  servant,  named  Prince, 
whom  he  had  imported  from  Africa,  many  years 
before.  On  his  way  to  the  army,  he  told  his  servant 
that  if  they  should  be  called  into  action,  he  ex- 
pected that  he  would  behave  like  a man  of  courage, 
and  fight  bravely  for  his  country.  Prince  replied, 
“ Sir,  I have  no  inducement  to  fight;  but  if  I had 
my  liberty,  I would  endeavour  to  defend  it  to  the 
last  drop  of  my  blood.”  The  general  manumitted 
him  upon  the  spot.  This  anecdote  is  related  by  the 
marquis  de  Chasteleux  in  his  “ Travels  in  North 
America,”  but  is  erroneously  applied  to  governor 
Langdon,  who  was  in  company  with  general  Whip- 
ple at  the  time,  but  had  no  negro  servant  with  him 
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In  the  summer  of  1778,  when  count  D’Estaing 
had  abandoned  his  project  of  attacking  the  British 
fleet  at  New  York,  he  appeared  before  Newport, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  general  Sullivan  in  the 
reduction  of  Rhode  Island.  The  American  army 
lay  on  the  main,  near  the  town  of  Providence, 
when  the  French  fleet  arrived.  The  neighbouring 
states  had  been  called  upon  for  reinforcements  of 
militia,  and  general  Whipple  joined  general  Sulli- 
van with  his  detachment  from  New  Hampshire. 
On  the  ninth  of  August,  the  American  troops  ef- 
fected a landing  on  the  north  end  of  the  island,  sir 
Robert  Pigott  having  withdrawn  his  outposts,  and 
concentrated  his  force,  amounting  to  six  thousand 
men,  in  an  entrenched  camp  near  Newport.  The 
arrival  of  the  militia  had  augmented  the  troops  of 
general  Sullivan  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  a plan 
of  immediate  attack  was  concerted  with  the  French 
admiral,  when  a British  fleet  appeared  off  the 
island.  The  count  D’Estaing  determined  to  stand 
out  to  sea,  and  give  the  enemy  battle:  the  French 
fleet  sailing  out  of  port  with  a wind  which  blew 
directly  on  the  British,  lord  Howe  considered  the 
weather-guage  to  be  too  great  an  advantage  when 
added  to  their  superior  weight  of  metal,  and  he 
determined  to  contend  it  with  all  the  skill  and 
judgment  he  possessed.  He,  therefore,  weighed 
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anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea:  he  was  followed  by 
D’Estaing,  and  both  fleets  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

General  Sullivan  now  determined  to  open  the 
trenches  and  immediately  commence  the  siege  of 
Newport,  which  continued  several  days  without 
any  material  occurrence.  No  intelligence  being 
received  from  the  admiral,  the  situation  of  the 
American  army  became  extremely  critical,  but 
their  anxieties  were  momentarily  relieved  on  the 
evening  of  the  nineteenth,  by  the  re-appearance  of 
the  fleet.  A violent  storm  had  separated  the  two 
fleets  when  upon  the  point  of  engaging,  and  count 
D’Estaing,  on  his  arrival  at  Newport,  in  a very 
shattered  and  disabled  condition,  immediately  des- 
patched a letter  to  general  Sullivan,  announcing 
his  intention  of  proceeding  without  delay  to  Boston 
to  refit,  pursuant  to  his  orders  from  the  king,  and 
the  advice  of  all  his  officers.  This  communication 
threw  Sullivan  into  despair,  as  success  was  hope- 
less without  the  co-operation  of  the  French  fleet. 
Notwithstanding  the  arguments,  the  intreaties,  and 
the  protest  of  the  American  officers,  and  the  re- 
monstrances of  La  Fayette,  the  count  persisted  in 
his  determination;  and,  abandoning  his  allies  to 
difficulties  and  dangers,  set  sail  for  Boston. 

The  conduct  of  D’Estaing  cast  a fatal  damp  over 
the  spirits  of  the  American  troops,  and  the  militia 
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became  so  disheartened  by  his  departure,  that  in 
a few  days,  the  army  was  reduced,  by  desertion, 
to  little  more  than  five  thousand  men.  General  Sul- 
livan now  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire 
and  fortify  himself  on  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
The  camp  before  Newport  was,  therefore,  broken 
up  in  great  silence,  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  August,  and  the  retreat  was  effected  with 
the  whole  of  the  artillery  and  baggage.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-ninth,  a pursuit  was  ordered 
by  sir  Robert  Pigott,  and  the  whole  day  was  spent 
in  skirmishes,  which  terminated  in  a sharp  action 
in  front  of  the  American  encampment.  This  con- 
flict was  obstinately  maintained  for  half  an  hour, 
when  the  British  gave  way,  and  retreated  to  Qua- 
ker-hill,  where  they  had  first  formed.  The  next 
day  a cannonade  was  kept  up  by  both  armies,  but 
neither  thought  proper  to  attack  the  other.  General 
Sullivan,  having  received  certain  information  that 
a large  body  of  troops  had  sailed  for  the  relief  of 
Rhode  Island,  determined  to  retreat  to  the  conti- 
nent. Having  manifested  during  the  day  every 
disposition  to  maintain  his  ground,  he  performed  a 
timely  and  masterly  retreat  during  the  night,  his 
measures  being  so  judiciously  taken,  that  his  whole 
army  had  crossed  over,  and  disembarked  near 
Tiverton,  by  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  without 
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having  created  in  the  enemy  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  he  had  contemplated  the  movement  which  was 
now'  completed.  The  next  day  a British  reinforce- 
ment, consisting  of  four  thousand  men,  arrived, 
commanded  by  sir  Henry  Clinton  in  person. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  August,  whilst 
a number  of  officers  were  at  breakfast  in  the  gene- 
ral’s quarters,  at  the  position  on  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  the  British  advanced  to  an  eminence 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile  distant;  perceiving 
horses  and  a guard  before  the  door,  they  discharged 
a field-piece,  which  killed  one  of  the  horses,  and 
the  ball,  penetrating  the  side  of  the  house,  passed 
under  the  table  where  the  officers  were  sitting,  and 
shattered  the  leg  of  the  brigade-major  of  general 
Whipple’s  brigade,  in  such  a manner  that  amputa- 
tion was  necessary. 

As  the  design  for  calling  out  the  militia  had 
proved  abortive,  many  of  them  were  discharged, 
and  general  Whipple,  with  those  under  his  com- 
mand, returned  to  New  Hampshire.  According  to 
the  pay-roll  for  the  general  and  staff  of  his  division 
of  volunteers,  it  appears  that  he  took  the  command 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  and  retired  on  the  fifth 
of  September,  1778. 

In  the  year  1780,  immediately  after  his  retire- 
ment from  congress,  he  was  elected  a member  of 
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the  legislature,  to  which  office  he  was  repeatedly 
chosen,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and 
approbation  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  May,  1782,  the  superintendant  of  finance,  con- 
fiding in  “ his  inclination  and  abilities  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,”  appointed  Gen. 
Whipple  receiver  for  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
a commission  at  once  arduous  and  unpopular.  It 
was  invariably  the  rule  of  Mr.  Morris  to  grant  this 
appointment  only  to  men  of  tried  integrity  and 
invincible  patriotism.  The  duty  of  the  office  was 
not  only  to  receive  and  transmit  the  sums  collected 
in  the  state,  but  to  expedite  that  collection  by  all 
proper  means,  and  incessantly  to  urge  the  local 
authorities  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  con- 
gress. The  station  now  held  by  Mr.  Whipple  was, 
therefore,  extremely  irksome,  not  only  from  the 
urgent  and  necessary  representations  to  the  legis- 
lature and  the  people,  but  from  the  total  want  of 
success  which  attended  his  most  persevering  efforts. 
So  shameful  was  the  sluggishness  of  the  state  in 
the  payment  of  revenue,  that  it  was  necessary,  six 
months  after  the  first  instalment  became  due,  to 
remit  money  to  New  Hampshire  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  a single  ship  on  the  stocks  at  Portsmouth. 
The  discouraging  result  of  his  exertions,  induced 
him,  on  the  third  of  August  1783,  to  repeat  more 
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strongly  his  desire  to  abandon  an  office,  the  powers 
and  effects  of  which  were  so  little  desirable.  But 
Mr.  Morris  was  not  disposed  to  lose  the  services  of 
a faithful  and  able  agent,  without  an  effort  to  shake 
his  determination.  u If,”  he  remarked  in  a letter  of 
the  nineteenth  August,  1783,  <ca  number  of  com- 
petitors would  appear,  I am  well  persuaded  that 
you  would  not  have  accepted.  Your  original  mo- 
tives must  continue  to  exist,  until  the  situation  of 
our  affairs  shall  mend.  Persist,  then,  I pray  you,  in 
those  efforts  which  you  promise  me,  and  be  per- 
suaded  that  the  consciousness  of  having  made  them 
will  be  the  best  reward.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  I 
have  mistaken  your  character.”  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  an  eulogium  from  Robert  Morris  should 
be  equally  venerated  as  though  it  had  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  Washington:  the  military  glory  of  the 
hero  can  never  be  separated  from  the  gigantic  ta- 
lents of  the  financier. — It  was  not  until  the  month 
of  January,  1784,  that  Mr.  Whipple  was  enabled 
to  make  his  first  remittance  to  the  treasury:  this, 
at  a time  when  the  public  necessities  were  most 
urgent,  consisted  of  three  thousand  dollars!  At 
length,  he  was  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  to  the 
series  of  vexations  which  he  had  endured  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  which  the  infirm  state  of  his 
health  rendered  still  more  oppressive.  On  the 
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twenty-second  of  July,  1784,  he  imparted  his  final 
determination  to  Mr.  Morris,  and  retired  from  the 
office  of  receiver  in  the  course  of  the  following 
month. 

A dispute  had  long  subsisted  between  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  relative  to  cer- 
tain lands  at  Wyoming,  which,  from  the  hostile 
spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted,  demanded  the 
serious  consideration  of  congress.  On  the  sixteenth 
of  July,  1782,  it  was  resolved  that  the  agents  of 
those  states  should  appoint  commissioners  or  judges 
to  constitute  a court  for  hearing  and  determining 
the  matter  in  question,  agreeably  to  the  ninth  arti- 
cle of  the  confederation.  On  the  eighth  of  August, 
this  requisition  was  complied  with,  and  Mr.  Whip- 
ple was  included  in  the  commission  subsequently 

/ 

granted  by  congress.  The  court  of  commissioners 
met  at  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  twelfth 
of  November,  but  did  not  constitute  a quorum  until 
the  eighteenth;  when  William  Whipple,  Welcome 
Arnold,  David  Brearly,  William  Churchill  Hous- 
ton, and  Cyrus  Griffin,  Esqrs.  having  taken  the 
necessary  oaths,  opened  the  court  in  form.  Mr. 
Whipple  was  appointed  president,  and  throughout 
the  course  of  this  important  and  delicate  trial,  which 
terminated  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  displayed 
great  ability,  impartiality,  and  moderation.  Their 
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final  sentence  and  decree  was  returned  to  congress 
on  the  third  of  January,  stating  it  as  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  state  of  Connecticut 
had  no  right  to  the  lands  in  controversy. 

About  this  period,  general  Whipple  began  to 
be  afflicted  with  strictures  in  the  breast,  which,  at 
times,  proved  extremely  painful.  A little  exercise 
would  induce  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  which 
were  very  distressing.  Riding  on  horseback  often 
produced  this  effect,  and  frequently  caused  him  to 
faint  and  fall  from  his  horse.  This  complaint  pre- 
vented him  from  engaging  in  the  more  active 
scenes  of  life,  and  compelled  him  to  decline  any 
further  military  command. 

On  the  twentieth  of  June,  1782,  he  was  appoint- 
ed a judge  of  the  superior  court  of  judicature;  it 
being  usual,  at  that  period,  to  fill  the  office  with 
persons  who  had  not  been  educated  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  The  bench  consisted  of  four  judges, 
and  the  chief  justice  only  was  taken  from  the  bar. 
A discerning  mind,  sound  judgment,  and  integrity, 
were  deemed  adequate,  but  essential,  qualifications; 
and  these  virtues  were  possessed  by  general  Whip- 
ple. In  an  attempt  to  sum  up  the  arguments  of  the 
counsel,  and  state  a cause  to  the  jury,  the  effort 
brought  on  the  palpitation  of  his  heart,  in  so  vio- 
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lent  a degree,  that  he  proceeded  with  great  diffi- 
culty; and  this  was  the  only  instance  of  his  making 
a formal  speech,  whilst  seated  upon  the  bench. 
He  continued,  however,  to  ride  the  circuits  with 
the  court  for  the  term  of  two  or  three  years,  and 
assisted  his  brethren  with  his  opinion  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  causes  before  them. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  1784,  he  was 
appointed  a justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum 
throughout  the  state,  under  the  new  constitution. 
In  the  fall  of  1785,  the  rapid  increase  of  his  disor- 
der compelled  him  to  leave  the  court,  and  return 
home  before  the  circuit  was  completed.  He  was 
immediately  confined  to  his  chamber,  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  complaint  preventing  him  from  lying 
in  bed,  his  only  refreshment  from  sleep  was  re- 
ceived whilst  sitting  in  a chair.  The  nature  and 
violence  of  his  disorder  being  beyond  the  reach  of 
medical  art,  he  expired  on  the  twenty -eighth  day 
of  November,  1785,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his 
age. 

His  body  was  opened,  by  his  special  direction, 
and  it  was  found  that  an  ossification  had  taken  place 
in  his  heart-,  the  valves  being  united  to  the  aorta, 
a small  aperture,  about  the  size  of  a large  knitting 
heedle,  remained  open,  through  which  all  the  blood 
flowed  in  its  circulation;  and  when  any  sudden 
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motion  gave  it  new  impulse,  it  produced  the  pal- 
pitation and  faintness  to  which  he  was  liable.  His 
body  was  deposited  in  the  north  burying-ground, 
in  Portsmouth. 

General  Whipple  was  possessed  of  a strong  mind, 
and  quick  discernment:  he  was  easy  in  his  manners, 

* A-  * 1 •*  . . 

courteous  in  his  deportment,  correct  in  his  habits, 
and  constant  in  his  friendships.  He  enjoyed  through 
life  a great  share  of  the  public  confidence,  and  al- 
though his  early  education  was  limited,  his  natural 
good  sense,  and  accurate  observations,  enabled  him 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  several  offices  with 
which  he  was  entrusted,  with  credit  to  himself  and 
benefit  to  the  public.  In  the  various  scenes  of  life  in 
which  he  engaged,  he  constantly  manifested  an  ho- 
nest and  persevering  spirit  of  emulation,  which 
conducted  him  with  rapid  strides  to  distinction.  As 
a sailor,  he  speedily  attained  the  highest  rank  in 
the  profession*,  as  a merchant,  he  was  circumspect 
and  industrious;  as  a congressman,  he  was  firm  and 
fearless;  as  a legislator,  he  was  honest  and  able;  as 
a commander,  he  was  cool  and  courageous:  as  a 
judge,  he  was  dignified  and  impartial;  and  as  a 
member  of  many  subordinate  public  offices,  he  was 
alert  and  persevering.  Few  men  rose  more  rapidly 
and  worthily  in  the  scale  of  society,  or  bore  their 
new  honours  with  more  modesty  and  propriety. 
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Such  was  William  Whipple,  whose  memory  will 
be  long  cherished  in  New  Hampshire,  and  whose 
name,  united  with  the  great  charter  of  our  freedom, 
will  perish  only  with  the  records  of  the  Republic. 
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No  combination  in  the  mind  of  man  forms  a 
more  certain  foundation  for  useful  virtue  than  that 
of  piety  and  patriotism.  When  the  love  of  country 
is  tempered  and  guided  by  Christian  principles,  its 
scope  of  usefulness  becomes  proportionally  more 
extensive.  The  pious  man  possesses  a firmness  and 
serenity  of  soul  which  peculiarly  qualify  him  to 
vanquish  difficulties,  and  contemplate  with  calm- 
ness the  approach  of  danger.  Free  from  that  im- 
passioned enthusiasm,  which  plunges  headlong  into 
extremes,  and  leads  into  inextricable  labyrinths, 
he  advances  with  a determined  step,  weighing  his 
progress  with  caution  and  deliberation.  Bending 
his  passions  to  the  dominion  of  reason,  he  regulates 
all  his  motions  according  to  the  divine  principles 
which  predominate  over  all  others  in  his  estima- 
tion; and  founding  his  political  creed  upon  this  im- 
mutable basis,  he  becomes  the  safest  sentinel  on 
the  watch-tower  of  liberty,  and  the  surest,  because 
VOL.  v.— N 
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the  most  deliberate,  champion  of  his  country’s 
rights.  It  was  a distinguished  feature  in  the  Ame- 
rican revolution  that  religious  feeling  was  closely 
connected  with  political  action.  The  perscutions 
which  compelled  our  forefathers  to  seek  the  un- 
shackled enjoyment  of  those  feelings  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  western  world,  were  still  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  their  descendants,  and  they  con- 
tinued, both  by  public  and  private  acts,  to  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  recti- 
tude of  their  intentions,  and  to  place  a firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  divine  providence. 

Among  those  who  united  the  gospel  ministry 
with  the  labours  of  the  patriot,  was  John  Wither- 
spoon, a man  not  less  distinguished  in  the  church 
than  in  the  annals  of  America.  This  eminent  indi- 
vidual was  born  in  the  parish  of  Yester,  near  Edin- 
burg, on  the  fifth  of  February,  17 22.  His  parentage 
was  respectable,  and  the  family  had  long  possessed 
a considerable  landed  estate  in  the  east  of  Scotland. 
He  was  lineally  descended  from  the  reverend  John 
Knox,  the  hero  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland, 
whose  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  the  celebrated 
John  Welsh,  a minister  who  rivalled  his  father-in- 
law  in  genius,  piety,  and  zeal:  in  this  line,  Dr. 
Witherspoon  descended  from  his  honourable  ances- 
try.— His  father  was  a clergyman  in  the  church  of 
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Scotland,  and  minister  of  the  parish  of  Yester:  his 
piety,  learning,  and  many  able  qualities,  contri- 
buted, in  a great  degree,  to  form  the  mind  of  his 
son  in  the  mould  of  virtue,  and  inculcate  the  taste, 
simplicity,  and  literary  accuracy,  for  which  he  was 
so  deservedly  distinguished.  Doctor  Witherspoon 
always  expressed  a high  sense  of  his  parent’s  good- 
ness, particularly  with  regard  to  the  pains  which 
he  took  in  his  education  for  the  gospel  ministry. 

He  was  placed,  at  a very  early  age,  at  the  public 
school  in  Haddington,  where  he  rapidly  advanced 
in  learning,  and  acquired  reputation  for  the  native 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  quickness  and 
clearness  of  his  conception,  and  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  studies.  Many  of  those, 
who,  as  fellow-students,  admired  the  inchoation  of 
his  genius,  subsequently  attained  the  highest  sta- 
tions in  the  literary  and  political  world.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  he  was  removed  to  the  university 
of  Edinburg,  where  he  attained  great  credit  for  his 
diligence  in  the  different  branches  of  learning.  In 
the  theological  hall,  he  particularly  evinced  a taste 
in  sacred  criticism,  a precision  of  thought,  and  a per- 
spicuity of  expression,  which  were  very  uncommon, 
and  rarely  attained  at  his  early  period  of  life.  He 
continued  in  the  university  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
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one  years,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he 
was  invited  to  become  assistant-minister  to  his  fa- 
ther, in  Yester,  with  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
charge;  but  he  preferred  an  invitation  from  the  pa- 
rish of  Beith  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  he  was 
ordained,  and  settled,  with  the  universal  approba- 
tion of  his  congregation.  Interesting  and  instructive 
in  the  pulpit,  he  faithfully  fulfilled  all  his  other  pa- 
rochial duties,  and  attracted  even  the  fervent  at- 
tachment of  the  people.  His  discourses  generally 
embraced  those  great  and  practical  truths  of  the 
gospel,  which  most  affect  and  attract  the  hearts  of 
an  audience. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon became  involved  in  a very  awkward  situa- 
tion, the  particulars  of  which  are  highly  interesting. 
The  battle  of  Falkirk  was  fought  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  January,  and  he,  with  several  other  indi- 
viduals, who  were  present  from  curiosity  alone,  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  general  sweep  which  the 
rebels  made  after  the  battle,  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Doune.  The  place  of  his  abode  was  a 
large  ghastly  room,  the  highest  part  of  the  castle, 
and  next  the  battlements.  In  one  end  of  this  room 
there  were  two  small  vaults  or  cells,  in  ope  of  which 
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he  passed  the  night,  together  with  five  members 
of  the  Edinburg  company  of  volunteers,  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  action  of  the  17th,  and  two  citizens 
of  Aberdeen,  who  had  been  taken  up  in  the  north 
country,  as  spies,  and  threatened  to  be  hanged  by 
the  rebels:  in  the  other  cell  were  also  eight  per- 
sons, suffering,  like  himself,  the  effects  of  injudi- 
cious curiosity. — Each  of  the  cells  had  a door  which 
might  be  made  fast  by  those  on  the  inside  when 
they  went  to  sleep,  having  straw  to  lie  upon,  and 
blankets  to  cover  them,  which  they  had  purchased 
from  some  people  in  the  village  of  Doune. 

The  principal  object  which  employed  the 
thoughts  of  the  prisoners  was  the  most  practicable 
means  of  escape.  A centinel,  who  stood  two  or 
three  paces  from  the  door  of  the  room,  allowed  any 
of  them  that  pleased  to  go  up  to  the  battlements, 
which  were  about  seventy  feet  high;  and  it  was 
proposed  to  make  a rope  of  the  blankets,  by  which 
they  might  descend  from  the  battlements  to  the 
ground,  on  the  west  side  of  the  castle,  where  there 
was  no  centinel.  This  proposal,  which  originated 
from  one  of  the  volunteers,  was  agreed  to  by  them, 
and  by  the  two  men  of  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon said  that  he  would  go  to  the  battlements  and 
see  what  happened;  and  that,  if  they  succeeded,  he 
would  probably  follow  their  example.— The  rope 
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being  finished,  and  the  order  of  descent  adjusted, 
they  went  up  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  having  fas- 
tened it,  began  to  descend  about  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  first  four  reached  the  ground  in  safe- 
ty, but  the  fifth  man,  who  was  very  tall  and  big,  go- 
ing down  in  a hurry,  the  rope  broke  with  him  just  as 
his  feet  touched  the  ground.  The  lieutenant,  stand- 
ing by  the  wall  of  the  castle,  called  to  the  volun- 
teer, Thomas  Barrow,  whose  turn  it  was  to  de- 
scend next,  not  to  attempt  it,  as  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  were  broken  off  from  the  rope.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  warning,  which  he  heard  distinctly,  he  put 
himself  upon  the  rope,  and  going  down  as  far  as  it 
lasted,  let  go  his  hold;  as  soon  as  those  below  saw 
him  upon  the  rope,  (for  it  was  moonlight,)  they  put 
themselves  under  him  to  break  his  fall,  which,  in 
part,  they  did;  but  falling  from  so  great  a height, 
he  brought  them  both  to  the  ground,  dislocated  one 
of  his  ankles,  and  broke  several  of  his  ribs.  He  was 
conveyed  by  his  companions,  with  great  difficulty 
to  TuUyallan,  a village  near  the  sea,  where  they 
procured  a boat  to  carry  them  off  to  the  Vulture 
sloop  of  war,  then  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth. 

Neil  Macvicar,  one  of  the  volunteers,  and  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  were  now  left  standing  on  the  bat- 
tlements. The  former  had  drawn  the  last  number. 
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and  believing,  from  the  disaster  of  his  friends,  that 
the  rope  was  not  strong  enough,  he  pulled  it  up, 
and  carried  it  to  the  cell,  where  there  were  some 
blankets,  with  which  he  completed  it,  beginning  at 
the  place  where  it  had  given  way,  and  adding  a 
good  deal  to  its  thickness.  He  then  returned  to  the 
battlements,  fastened  the  rope,  and  put  himself 
upon  it:  he  went  down  very  well  until  he  reached 
that  part  of  the  rope  where  he  had  added  so  much 
to  its  thickness  that  his  hand  could  not  grasp  it,  and 
falling  from  the  same  height  that  Mr.  Barrow  had 
done,  but  having  nobody  to  break  his  fall,  was  so 
grievously  hurt,  bruised,  and  maimed,  that  he  never 
recovered,  but  languished  and  died  soon  after  at 
the  house  of  his  father,  who  was  a clergyman  in 
the  island  of  Isla*  Dr.  Witherspoon  prudently  de- 
clined this  dangerous  attempt,  and  patiently  await- 
ed his  liberation  in  a safer  manner. 

After  residing  a few  years  in  Beith,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Paisley, 
justly  celebrated  for  the  extent,  variety,  and  fine- 
ness, of  its  manufactures.  Here  he  lived  in  high  re- 
putation and  great  usefulness,  enjoying  and  deserv- 
ing the  affections  of  his  people,  until  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  His 

* Homers  Works:  Hist,  of  Rebellion*  1745,  vol.  iii,  p.  169, 175, 
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talents  were  so  extensively  known  and  so  justly  ap- 
preciated, that,  during  his  residence  at  Paisley,  he 
was  invited  to  Dublin,  to  assume  the  charge  of  a 
numerous  and  respectable  congregation  in  that  city  5 
and  also  to  Rotterdam,  in  the  United  Provinces,  and 
to  Dundee,  in  his  own  country.  But,  although  he 
could  not,  at  that  time,  be  induced  to  abandon  a 
sphere  of  so  much  usefulness,  comfort,  and  respec- 
tability, he  was,  happily  for  this  country,  subse- 
quently persuaded  to  listen  to  the  invitation  from  a 
distant  colony,  thus  distinctly  proving  how  little  re- 
gardful he  was  of  personal  interest  when  opposed  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  claims  of  duty.  Ano- 
ther evidence  of  the  pure  and  disinterested  motives 
which  induced  him  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  hap- 
piness and  honour,  is  contained  in  the  loss  of  fortune 
which  it  involved.  Not  long  before  he  left  Scotland, 
and  while  in  a state  of  suspense  on  the  subject  of 
emigration,  a gentleman,  possessed  of  a large  pro- 
perty, an  old  bachelor,  and  a relation  of  the  family, 
agreed  to  make  him  his  heir,  provided  he  would 
not  go  to  America. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1766,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  unanimously 
elected  Dr.  Witherspoon  to  the  office  of  president, 
and  transmitted  a letter  to  Richard  Stockton,  Esq. 
a member  of  the  board,  then  in  London,  requesting 
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him  by  personal  application  to  solicit  a compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  trustees.  Party  views  and 
feelings,  were,  at  this  period,  mingled  with  the 
management  of  the  college,  and  such  representa- 
tions of  its  state  were  made  to  Doctor  Wither- 
spoon, as  were  calculated  to  induce  him  to  refuse 
the  presidency ; and  this  effect  was  actually  pro- 
duced, until  his  misapprehensions  were  removed 
by  an  agent  of  the  board. — On  the  first  of  October, 
1767,  a letter  from  Doctor  Witherspoon  was  com- 
municated to  the  trustees,  in  which  he  declined 
an  acceptance  of  the  presidentship  of  the  college. 
This  refusal,  however,  was  not  occasioned  by  the 
discouraging  accounts  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  Scotland  relative  to  the  state  of  the  institution: 
his  unfavourable  impressions  in  that  respect,  which 
at  first  were  very  strong,  had  been  entirely  re- 
moved. To  dissolve  connexions  at  home,  that  had 
been  so  long  endeared  to  him,— -to  violate  all  the 
attachments  and  habits  of  the  female  part  of  his  fa- 
mily,— to  abandon  the  theatre  of  his  happiness  and 
fame, — and,  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  bury  himself,  as 
it  were,  in  a new  and  distant  country, — were  sor- 
rowful and  weighty  considerations.  But  the  reluc- 
tance of  Mrs.  Witherspoon  to  leave  her  native 
country,  was  the  principal  cause  of  his  refusal,  at 
this  time.  She  was  afterwards  perfectly  reconciled 
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to  his  removal;  and  with  the  affection  and  piety  for 
which  she  was  eminently  distinguished,  cheerfully 
accompanied  her  husband  to  a foreign  country,  with 
no  expectation  of  ever  returning  to  “ the  land  of 
her  fathers  sepulchres.” 

Urged  by  the  representations  of  those  friends 
whose  judgment  he  most  respected,  and  whose 
friendship  he  most  esteemed,  and  animated  by  the 
hope  that  he  might  repay  his  sacrifices  by  greater 
usefulness  in  the  ministry,  and  in  the  interests  of 
learning  in  the  new  world,  he  finally  resolved  to 
waive  every  other  consideration,  to  cross  the  ocean, 
and  to  assume  the  important  charge  to  which  he 
had  been  called  by  the  concurrent  wishes  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  college.  On  the  ninth  of  December, 
1767,  Mr.  Stockton  informed  the  board  of  trustees, 
that  the  difficulties  which  had  prevented  Doctor 
Witherspoon’s  acceptance  of  the  presidentship, 
were  now  removed;  and  that,  upon  a re-election,  he 
would  consider  it  a duty  to  enter  into  that  public 
service.  This  intelligence  was  received  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction,  and  he  was  immediately  and  unani- 

V , • *'•'  • • 

mously  re-elected.— About  two  months  before,  Dr. 
Samuel  Blair  had  been  appointed  president,  but, 
having  ascertained  that  the  re-election  of  Doctor 
Witherspoon  would  secure  his  services  and  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  college,  he  made  a prompt 
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and  voluntary  tender  of  his  resignation,  and  thus 
prevented  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  board 
of  trustees  might  otherwise  have  been  involved. 
Doctor  Witherspoon  considered  this  act  as  an  in- 
stance of  disinterestedness  and  generosity,  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Blair. 

Doctor  Witherspoon  arrived  with  his  family  in 
Princeton,  in  August,  1768,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
of  that  month,  was  inaugurated  at  a special  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  was  the  sixth  president 
of  the  college,  from  its  foundation  in  1746-  his  pre- 
decessors, Dickenson,  Burr,  Edwards,  Davies,  and 
Finley,  were  deservedly  celebrated  for  their  ge- 
nius, learning,  and  piety.  The  fame  of  his  literary 
character,  which  had  preceded  him  to  this  country, 
brought  a great  accession  of  students  to  the  institu- 
tion. This  influence  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a foreigner  but  his  re- 
putation was  widely  extended,  and  he  enjoyed  an 
additional  advantage  by  introducing  the  more  re- 
cent improvements  in  the  system  of  education. 
When  he  assumed  his  office,  his  prudence,  talents, 
and  weight  of  character,  not  only  put  an  end  to 
party  measures  in  the  board  of  trustees,  but  greatly 
contributed  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 
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One  of  the  first  benefits  which  the  college  re- 
ceived  from  the  appointment  of  its  new  president, 
was  the  augmentation  of  its  funds,  which,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  were  then  in  a low  and  declining 
condition.  At  that  period,  it  had  never  enjoyed  any 
resources  from  the  state,  but  was  entirely  depen- 
dent on  private  liberality  and  zeal.  The  reputation 
of  Doctor  Witherspoon  excited  fresh  generosity  in 
the  public,  and  his  personal  exertions,  which  ex- 
tended from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  rapidly  im- 
proved its  finances,  and  placed  them  in  a flourish- 
ing condition.  It  was,  indeed,  afterwards  prostrated 
by  the  Revolutionary  war,  which  almost  annihila- 
ted its  resources;  but  the  friends  of  learning  must 
recollect,  with  gratitude,  how  much  that  institution 
owed  to  his  enterprise  and  talents.  The  principal 
advantages,  however,  which  it  derived,  were  from 
his  literature;  his  mode  of  superintendency;  his  ex- 
ample as  a happy  model  of  good-writing;  and  the 
tone  and  taste  which  he  gave  to  the  literary  pur- 
suits of  the  college. 

The  piety,  erudition,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  possessed  by 
Doctor  Witherspoon,  qualified  him,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  for  the  station  which  he  now  filled;  and  no 
man  was  more  prompt  and  popular  as  presiding 
officer  of  a literary  institution.  In  addition  to  the 
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benefits  derived  from  his  great  reputation,  by  the 
accession  of  students,  and  the  formation  of  funds, 
he  endeavoured  to  establish  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  college,  upon  the  most  extensive  and 
respectable  basis  that  its  situation  and  finances 
would  permit.  The  course  of  instruction  had  for- 
merly been  too  limited*,  and  its  metaphysics  and 
philosophy  were  strongly  tinctured  with  the  dry  and 
uninstructive  forms  of  the  schools.  This,  however, 
was  not  to  be  imputed,  as  a defect,  to  those  excel- 
lent men,  who  had  previously  presided  over  the 
institution:  it  rather  arose  from  the  recent  origin 
of  the  country,  the  imperfection  of  its  social  condi- 
tion, and  the  state  of  its  literature.  Mathematical 
science  received,  during  his  presidency,  an  exten- 
sion that  was  before  unknown  in  the  college.  He 
introduced  into  philosophy,  all  the  most  liberal  and 
modern  improvements  of  Europe*,  and  extended 
the  philosophical  course,  so  as  to  embrace  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  policy  and  public  law.  He  incor- 
porated with  it,  sound  and  rational  metaphysics, 
equally  remote  from  the  doctrines  of  fatality  and 
contingency,  from  the  barrenness  and  dogmatism 
of  the  schools,  and  from  the  excessive  refinements 
of  those  contradictory,  but  equally  impious,  sects 
of  scepticism,  which  wholly  deny  the  existence  of 
matter,  or  maintain  that  nothing  but  matter  exists, 
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iii  the  universe.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a course 
of  history;  and  the  principles  of  taste,  and  the 
rules  of  good  writing,  were  as  happily  explain- 
ed by  him,  as  they  were  exemplified  in  his  manner. 
It  is  believed  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  taught, 
in  America,  the  substance  of  those  doctrines  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  Doctor  Reid  after- 
wards developed  with  so  much  success. — He  caus- 
ed an  important  revolution  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, whereby  literary  inquiries  and  improvements 
became  more  liberal,  more  extensive,  and  more 
profound.  An  admirable  faculty  for  governing,  and 
exciting  the  emulation  of,  the  youth  committed  to 
his  care,  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  various 
efforts  to  perfect  the  course  of  instruction.  The 
great  number  of  men  of  eminent  talents,  in  the  dif- 
ferent liberal  professions,  who  received  from  him 
the  elements  of  their  education,  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  his  services  in  the  college.  Under  his  aus- 
pices, a large  proportion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  was  formed;  and  to  his  instruc- 
tions, America  owed  many  of  her  most  distinguish- 
ed patriots  and  legislators*  He  introduced  a sys- 
tem of  public  voluntary  competitions  among  the 
students,  in  the  various  branches  of  study  pursued 

* Rodger’s  Funeral  Discourse. 
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in  the  college.  One  of  these  consisted  in  translating 
any  given  phrase  of  English,  into  Latin,  on  the  spot, 
and  without  previous  preparation;  and  in  an  extem- 
poraneous exercise  in  writing  Latin,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  which  a short  specified  time  of  a few 
minutes  only  were  allowed:  The  competition  in 
Greek  was  only  in  reading,  translating,  and  analy- 
sing the  language. — Thus,  faithfully  and  persever- 
ingly,  he  continued  to  guide  the  course  of  educa- 
tion in  the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  until 
the  revolutionary  war  suspended  his  functions,  and 
dispersed  the  college. 

When  the  academical  shades  were  deserted, 
Doctor  Witherspoon  found  himself  introduced  into 
a new  field  of  labour,  and  he  appeared  in  a charac- 
ter widely  different  from  any  in  which  he  had 
heretofore  been  presented  to  the  public.  Yet  this 
new  scene  gave  fresh  lustre  to  his  fame;  and  his 
talents  as  a legislator  portrayed,  in  vivid  colours, 
the  extent  and  variety  of  his  mental  abilities.  Cast- 
ing aside  his  foreign  prejudices,  and  embracing 
with  facility  the  ideas  and  habits  of  a new  country, 
and  a new  state  of  society,  he  became  an  Ameri- 
can the  moment  he  landed  on  our  shores.  Being 
opposed,  in  principle,  to  the  unjust  pretensions  of 
the  British  government,  he  adopted  the  views,  and 
participated  in  the  councils,  of  the  colonists,  in  the 
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earliest  stages  of  the  contest.  The  citizens  of  New 
Jersey,  who  knew  and  valued  his  distinguished 
talents,  soon  selected  him  as  one  of  the  most  suita- 
ble delegates  to  the  convention  which  formed  their 
republican  constitution  in  1776.  The  professors  of 
the  law  were  lost  in  astonishment,  when  he  appear- 
ed, in  this  respectable  assembly,  as  profound  a 
civilian,  as  he  had  before  been  known  to  be  a phi- 
losopher and  divine. 

After  having  taken  an  active  and  decided  part 
in  the  revolutionary  committees  and  conventions  of 
the  state,  he  was  smmoned  to  the  discharge  of  more 
important  duties.  On  the  twenty-first  of  June,  1776, 
the  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey,  reposing 
special  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  patriotism, 
elected  him  a delegate  to  the  general  legislature, 
with  instructions  to  unite  with  the  delegates  from 
the  other  colonies,  in  declaring  them  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  mother  country,  should  such  a measure 
be  considered  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
their  rights  and  liberties.  Doctor  Witherspoon  took 
his  seat  in  congress,  a few  days  previous  to  the 
fourth  of  July,  and  assisted  in  those  important  de- 
liberations which  resulted  in  that  deed  of  noble 
daring,  which  severed  the  two  countries  forever. 
When  a distinguished  member  of  congress  said 
that  we  were  “ not  yet  ripe  for  a declaration  of 
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independence,”  Doctor  Witherspoon  replied,  “ in 
my  judgment,  sir,  we  are  not  only  ripe  but  rot- 
ting.” 

During  the  sessions  of  1776,  1777,  1778,  1779, 
1781,  and  1782,  he  continued  to  represent  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  in  the  general  congress,  with  un- 
yielding zeal  and  perseverance.  It  is  recorded  as 
an  evidence  of  his  devotion  to  public  affairs,  that 
he  sometimes  attended  in  his  seat,  without  the  least 
intermission,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  annual 
appointments.  Such  close  attendance  was  not  re- 
quired by  his  constituents,  nor  was  it  of  common 
occurrence,  even  in  that  season  of  heroism  and  self- 
denial.  The  state  governments  duly  regarded  the 
private  affairs,  and  provided  for  the  relaxation,  of  the 
members,  by  appointing  supernumerary  congres- 
sional delegates,  of  whom  a certain  number  was  em- 
powered to  act  as  their  representatives.  From  New 
Jersey  they  were  generally  five  in  number,  but  two 
formed  a full  delegation  thus,  by  apportioning  their 
official  term,  the  weight  of  political  labour  became 
comparatively  light,  and  the  division  afforded  to 
each  member,  a remission  from  duty,  during  many 
months  in  the  year.  This  retirement,  however,  was 
entirely  optional,  and  Dr.  Witherspoon  never  per- 
mitted any  personal  considerations  to  interfere  with 
the  course  of  his  official  duties.  In  the  month  of 
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November,  1782,  he  finally  retired  from  congress, 
after  a long  series  of  important  services.  The  ener- 
gy, promptitude,  and  talents,  which  he  displayed 
in  every  branch  of  public  business  that  required 
his  attention,  and  the  political  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience with  which  he  enriched  the  national  council, 
attracted  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  elevated  him,  with  rapidity,  to  the 
first  ranks  among  the  assembled  sages  and  sena- 
tors of  America.  He  was  always  firm  in  the  most 
gloomy  and  formidable  aspects  of  public  affairs,  and 
always  discovered  the  greatest  power  and  presence 
of  mind  in  the  most  embarrassing  situations.  But 
the  glorious  struggle,  in  which  he  had  participated, 
was  drawing  to  an  honourable  conclusion,  and  sen- 
sibly feeling,  as  a sexagenarian,  the  advances  of 
age,  he  resolved  to  resign  his  seat  in  congress;  and, 
had  he  not  deemed  his  continued  exertions  an  im- 
perative duty,  would  have  gladly  retired,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  burdens  of  the  college.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  serving  his  country  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a civilian,  he  did  not  lay  aside  his  minis- 
try. He  eagerly  embraced  every  opportunity  of 
preaching,  and  of  discharging  the  various  duties  of 
his  station  as  a gospel  minister,  which  he  considered 
as  his  highest  honour.  Nor  would  he  ever  consent, 
as  some  other  clerical  members  of  congress  did,  to 
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change,  in  any  particular,  the  dress  which  distin- 
guished his  order. 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  the  numerous  services 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  during  his  long  continu- 
ance in  congress,  but  he  participated  largely  in  the 
toils  of  the  arduous  and  expensive  mode  of  prose- 
cuting the  public  business,  adopted  by  that  body, 
in  the  appointment  of  boards  and  committees.  His 
talents  as  a politician  had  been  thoroughly  tested, 
previous  to  his  emigration,  as  leader  of  the  orthodox 
party  in  the  church  of  Scotland*,  and  he  was  fully 
prepared  to  play  a much  more  important  part  on 
the  theatre  of  our  grand  revolution,  than  by  dis- 
playing his  eloquence  and  sagacity  in  the  presby- 
teries, synods,  and  general  assemblies,  of  Scotland. 
His  powers  of  memory  were  of  vast  importance  to 
him  in  congress*,  he  often  remarked  that  he  could 
precisely  repeat  a speech,  or  sermon,  written  by 
himself,  by  reading  it  over  only  three  times.  The 
management  of  his  memory,  and  its  best  applica- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  cause,  were  skilfully 
conducted.  He  seldom  entered  fully  into  any  de- 
bate at  first,  but  reserved  himself  for  a concentrated 
effort?  having  made  himself  master  of  his  subject, 
he  methodically  composed  a speech,  committed  it 
to  memory,  and  delivered  it  in  congress.  Being  a 
ready  speaker,  and  possessing  a remarkable  talent 
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for  extemporaneous  discourse,  he  prefaced  his  writ- 
ten orations  by  replying  to  some  previous  speaker, 
and  dexterously  proceeding  with  his  prepared 
speeches,  astonished  the  whole  house  by  the  regu- 
lar arrangement  of  his  ideas,  his  command  of  lan- 
guage, and  his  precision  on  subjects  of  importance. 

On  the  seventh  of  October,  1 776,  he  was  appoint- 
ed a member  of  the  secret  committee,  the  duties 
of  which  required  indefatigable  attention,  and  were 
of  the  first  importance  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  In  the  following  month,  congress  took  into 
consideration  the  lamentable  state  of  the  army, 
which,  dispirited  by  losses  and  fatigues,  was  re- 
treating almost  naked  and  barefooted,  in  the  cold 
of  November,  before  a numerous,  well  appointed, 
and  victorious  army,  through  a desponding  coun- 
try, “ much  more  disposed  to  secure  safety  by  sub- 
mission, than  to  seek  it  by  a manly  resistance.”  A 
great  number  of  the  troops  had  disbanded,  the 
terms  of  service  of  many  others  had  nearly  expired, 
and  the  army  was  melting  away  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  fatal  and  universal  cause.  Little  hope 
existed  of  retaining  them  after  they  possessed  a 
legal  right  to  be  discharged,  nor  of  supplying  their 
places  with  other  recruits.  This  rapid  enfeebling  of 
a feeble  army,  accelerated  by  the  numerous  deser- 
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general  opinion  that  the  contest  was  approaching 
its  termination-,  and  that  no  efforts  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief  could  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
in  their  march  towards  Philadelphia.  The  national 
legislature,  finding  the  army  on  the  eve  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  aware  of  the  fearful  results  which  might 
be  produced  by  a dependence  on  militia,  always  a 
more  expensive  but  less  efficacious  aid  than  regular 
forces,  resolved  to  use  every  exertion  to  prevent 
its  farther  dismemberment.  The  commanding  ge- 
neral, commissioners,  and  officers,  were  conjured 
to  recruit,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the 
regiments  whose  terms  of  service  had  expired,  and 
Doctor  Witherspoon,  Mr.  Paca,  and  Mr.  Ross, 
were  appointed  a committee  to  repair  to  head- 
quarters, and  co-operate  with  general  Washington 
in  this  important  business:  they  were  also  empow- 
ered to  inquire  into,  and  redress,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  the  grievances  of  the  soldiers. 

On  the  twelfth  of  December,  congress  retired 
to  Baltimore,  and  a general  expectation  prevailed 
that  no  effectual  resistance  could  be  made  to  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  bold  and  unex- 
pected attacks  made  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  had 
a most  extensive  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  war, 
and  created  a confidence  in  the  body  of  the  people, 
that  proper  exertions  on  their  part  would  be 
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crowned  with  ultimate  success:  they  saved  Phila- 
delphia for  the  present  winter;  they  recovered  the 
state  of  New  Jersey;  they  revived  the  drooping 
spirits  of  America;  and  they  gave  a sensible  im- 
pulse to  the  recruiting  service  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  firmness  manifested  by  con- 
gress during  the  gloomy  and  trying  period  which 
intervened  between  the  loss  of  fort  Washington, 
and  the  battle  of  Princeton,  entitles  the  members 
of  that  day  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  the 
gratitude  of  their  compatriots.  Unawed  by  the 
dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened,  and 
regardless  of  personal  safety,  they  did  not,  for  an 
instant,  admit  the  idea  that  the  independence  they 
had  declared,  was  to  be  surrendered,  and  peace 
purchased  by  returning  to  their  ancient  colonial 
situation.  As  the  British  army  advanced  through 
Jersey,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  Philadel- 
phia rendered  an  adjournment  of  congress  a neces- 
sary measure  of  precaution,  their  exertions  seemed 
to  increase  with  their  difficulties.  When  re-assem- 
bled at  Baltimore,  their  resolutions  exhibited  no 
evidences  of  confusion  or  dismay;  and  the  most 
judicious  efforts  were  made  to  repair  the  mischiefs 
produced  by  past  errors  in  the  military  system. 
They  sought  to  remove  the  despondency  which 
was  seizing  and  paralysing  the  public  mind,  by  an 
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address  to  the  states,  in  which  every  argument  was 
suggested  which  could  rouse  them  to  vigorous  ac- 
tion * This  nervous  and  eloquent  appeal  was  pre- 
pared by  a committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Withers- 
poon, Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Mr.  Adams-, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  were  charged  with  framing 
a recommendation  to  the  several  states,  to  appoint 
a day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  In  the 
year  1777,  he  continued  to  serve  on  various  im- 
portant committees,  and  was  particularly  active  as 
a member  of  the  board  of  war. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1778,  the  board 
of  war  submitted  a report  to  congress,  relative  to 
American  prisoners  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  stat- 
ing, in  substance,  that  about  nine  hundred  privates, 
and  three  hundred  officers,  were  then  in  the  city 
of  New  York; — that  the  former  had  been  crowded 
all  the  summer  in  sugar-houses,  and  thirty  of  the 
latter  confined  in  the  provost-guard,  and  in  the 
most  loathsome  gaols; — that,  since  the  beginning  of 
October,  all  these  prisoners,  both  officers  and  pri- 
vates, had  been  confined  in  prison-ships,  or  the 
provost; — that  the  general  allowance  of  provisions 
did  not,  at  the  most,  exceed  four  ounces  of  meat, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  bread  per  man,  daily;— 

* Marshall’s  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  % chap.  viii. 
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that  the  prisoners  had  been  usually  treated  with 
unparalleled  cruelty,  and  with  the  most  studied 
and  illiberal  insult; — that  it  had  been  a common 
| practice  with  the  enemy,  on  the  first  capture  of  a 
prisoner,  to  keep  him  three,  four,  and  even  five 
days,  without  a morsel  of  provisions  of  any  kind, 
and  then  to  tempt  him  to  enlist  with  the  new  levies, 
in  order  to  save  his  life; — that  there  were  nume- 
rous instances  of  prisoners  perishing  in  all  the  ago- 
nies of  hunger,  from  their  severe  treatment; — and, 
that  being  generally  stripped,  when  taken,  of  the 
clothes  in  their  possession,  they  suffered  greatly  for 
the  want  of  them,  during  their  confinement.  Many 
other  facts  were  stated,  which  excited  universal 
indignation  and  abhorrence.  This  development  of 
the  brutal  rigour  and  insults  experienced  by  their 
fellow  citizens,  excited  the  strongest  sensations  in 
congress,  and  a series  of  energetic  resolutions  were 
immediately  adopted,  directing  an  equal  number 
of  the  enemy’s  officers  and  privates,  to  be  subsisted, 
imprisoned,  and  treated,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
American  prisoners  were  subsisted,  imprisoned,  and 
treated,  by  the  British.  The  treatment  received 
by  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  congress,  had  pre- 
viously afforded  an  honourable  contrast  to  the  bar- 
barities exercised  in  New  York.  They  had  been 
plentifully  supplied  with  provisions,  and  permitted 
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to  reside,  and  purchase,  without  control,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  states-,  the  officers  had  been  suf- 
fered to  live,  on  their  parole,  in  good  quarters,  re- 
ceiving a weekly  allowance  of  two  dollars  from 
congress;  and  few,  even  of  the  privates,  had  been, 
for  any  length  of  time,  confined  in  gaol,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  allowed  to  work  abroad,  and  re- 
ceive  the  price  of  their  labour.  Congress  also  ap- 
pointed a committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  Lovel,  and  Mr.  G.  Morris,  to 
prepare  a manifesto  on  the  injurious  treatment  re- 
ceived by  the  American  prisoners.  On  the  thir- 
tieth of  the  following  October,  this  eloquent  protes- 
tation  was  promulgated  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  congress.  From  the  fervid  strain  of  piety  in 
which  it  is  couched,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  ap- 
peals to  “ that  Being  who  is  equally  the  Father  of 
All,”  it  would  seem  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  His 
ministers;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  assumed 
to  be  the  production  of  Dr.  Witherspoon*  It  con- 
cludes in  the  following  manner:  “ While  the  shadow 
of  hope  remained  that  our  enemies  could  be  taught 
by  our  example,  to  respect  those  laws  which  are 
held  sacred  among  civilized  nations,  and  to  com- 

* ;It  is  known  that  the  admirable  publications  of  congress* 
calling  their  constituents  to  seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer,  came 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Witherspoon. 
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ply  with  the  dictates  of  a religion  which  they  pre- 
tend, in  common  with  us,  to  believe  and  revere, 
they  have  been  left  to  the  influence  of  that  religion 
and  that  example.  But,  since  their  incorrigible  dis- 
positions cannot  be  touched  by  kindness  and  com- 
passion, it  becomes  our  duty,  by  other  means,  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  humanity. — We,  therefore, 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
solemnly  declare  and  proclaim,  that  if  our  enemies 
presume  to  execute  their  threats,  or  persist  in  their 
present  career  of  barbarity,  we  will  take  such  ex- 
emplary vengeance  as  shall  deter  others  from  a 
like  conduct.  We  appeal  to  that  God  who  search- 
eth  the  hearts  of  men,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  in- 
tentions; and  in  his  holy  presence,  declare,  that  as 
we  are  not  moved  by  any  light  and  hasty  suggestions 
of  anger  or  revenge,  so,  through  every  possible 
change  of  fortune,  we  will  adhere  to  this  our  de- 
termination.” 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  1778,  Dr. 
Witherspoon  was  appointed,  together  with  Robert 
Morris,  El  bridge  Gerry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and 
Gouverneur  Morris,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  mo- 
ney and  finances  of  the  United  States,  and  report 
thereon,  from  time  to  time;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  November,  he  submitted  to  congress,  powers  to 
the  delegates  of  New  Jersey  to  ratify  the  articles 
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of  confederation  and  perpetual  union.  On  the  sub- 
sequent day,  he  signed  that  feeble  instrument, 
which,  however,  was  not  rendered  complete  until 
the  accession  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  on  the  first 
of  March,  1781.  In  the  year  1779,  he  particularly 
distinguished  himself  as  a member  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  devise  means  for  procuring  supplies 
for  the  army,  in  which  duty  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  the  financial  knowledge  of  Gouverneur  Morris, 
and  the  economical  principles  of  Roger  Sherman. 

Numerous  applications  had  been  made  to  con- 
gress, on  the  part  of  the  states  of  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire,  praying  their  interference  in 
quelling  the  disturbances  and  animosities  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  entitled  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants;  and,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
May,  1779,  the  delegates  from  New  York,  proposed 
a series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject.  They  urged 
that  both  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  at  the 
time  when  the  United  States  were  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  now  refused 
their  allegiance,  and  attempted  to  constitute  them- 
selves into  a separate  state,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Vermont.  They  further  maintained  that 
the  thirteen  acknowledged  states  were  severally 
entitled  to,  and  ought  to  be  supported  in,  the  pos- 
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session  of  all  the  lands  and  territories  which  ap- 
pertained of  right  to  each  of  them  while  subject 
to  the  British  king;  and  that  no  part  of  one  or  more 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  permitted  to  se- 
parate therefrom,  and  become  independent  there- 
on, without  the  express  consent  and  approbation  of 
such  state,  or  states,  respectively.  On  the  first  of 
June,  congress  resolved  to  appoint  a committee  to 
repair  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  and  investigate  the  causes  of  their  refusal 
to  continue  citizens  of  the  respective  states  which 
previously  exercised  jurisdiction  over  them:  they 
instructed  the  committee  to  confer  with  the  people, 
and  to  adopt  every  prudent  measure  to  promote 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  existing  differences, 
and  to  prevent  divisions  and  animosities  so  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
succeeding  day,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  with  four  other 
members,  any  three  of  whom  were  empowered  to 
act,  was  appointed  to  execute  this  delicate  and  im- 
portant mission;  and,  as  congress  anticipated  very 
salutary  effects  from  the  exertions  of  their  delegates, 
all  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  post- 
poned until  they  made  their  report.  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon acted  in  this  business  with  his  usual  ability 
and  circumspection,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  July, 
he,  together  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Atlee,  laid 
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before  congress  an  account  of  their  proceedings  in 
the  north.  It  happened,  however,  that  a majority 
of  the  committee  did  not  meet  in  the  district  which 
they  were  appointed  to  examine,  and  the  duty 
being,  of  course,  informally  executed,  no  regular 
report  was  ever  made  to  congress.  But  the  practi- 
cal information  gathered  by  him,  during  the  ex- 
cursion, was,  doubtless  of  great  advantage  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  body,  in  the  long  and  intricate 
arrangement  of  this  revolting  affair,  which,  at  one 
period,  endangered  the  internal  peace  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Iterating  the  impracticability  of  designating,  and 
commenting  on,  the  varied  and  incessant  services 
performed  by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  during  his  public 
career,  and  of  analysing  the  whole  extent  and 
power  of  his  political  ideas,  it  may  with  justice  be 
observed,  that,  on  almost  all  subjects  respecting 
which  he  differed  from  his  brethren  in  congress, 
his  principles  have  been  justified  by  the  result.  A 
few  examples  are  offered  in  support  of  this  opinion; 
restricted,  however,  to  his  opposition  to  the  expen- 
sive mode  of  supplying  the  army  by  commission,— 
to  the  emission  of  paper-currency, — and  to  his 
ide^is  touching  the  inefficacy  of  the  original  con- 
federation. 
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It  was  the  custom  of  congress,  in  the  first  years 
of  the  war,  to  supply  the  army  by  allowing  a cer- 
tain commission  per  cent,  on  the  monies  expended 
by  the  commissioners.  This  stipulated  commission, 
granted  as  a compensation  to  the  commissary,  was 
founded,  in  a great  measure,  on  the  prejudices 
entertained  against  the  system  adopted  by  Great 
Britain  for  procuring  supplies  by  contract.  Dr. 
Witherspoon  was  uniformly  and  strongly  opposed 
to  this  wasteful  system,  which,  indeed,  after  some 
time,  excited  great  disgust.  It  was  considered  as 
an  inducement  to  purchase  for  the  continent  at 
high  prices,  because  the  purchaser  thereby  en- 
hanced his  own  emoluments.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
of  May,  1779,  the  board  of  treasury  submitted  a 
report  to  congress,  in  which,  after  declaring  it  to 
be  impracticable,  in  their  opinion,  to  carry  on  the 
war  by  paper  emissions,  at  the  existing  enormous 
expenses  of  the  commissary-general’s,  quarter- 
master-general’s, and  medical,  departments,  they 
stated  that  an  universal  opinion  prevailed,  that  one 
cause  of  the  alarming  expenses  in  those  depart- 
ments was  the  commissions  granted  to  the  nume- 
rous persons  employed  in  purchasing  for  the  army; 
and  that  a very  general  dissatisfaction  had  taken 
place  on  that  account  among  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  hence  they  recommended  that  the 
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departments  referred  to,  should  be  placed  on  a 
different  footing,  with  respect  to  the  expenditure 
of  public  money.  A committee  being  appointed  to 
devise  a plan  of  retrenchment,  the  officers  who 
were  thus  publicly  exposed  to  censure,  became 
dissatisfied  and  indignant.  Colonel  Wadsworth,  the 
commissary-general  of  purchases,  tendered  his  re- 
signation; and  a similar  spirit  prevailed  among  a 
portion  of  his  deputies  and  agents.  A conciliatory 
resolution  of  congress,  expressing  their  full  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  and  abilities  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments,  and  their  speedy  intention  of 
adopting  measures  to  distinguish  the  faithful  from 
the  unfaithful  among  their  agents,  secured,  for  a 

jjp 

time,  the  farther  services  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  and 
calmed  the  agitation  which  prevailed  among  his 
inferior  officers. 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  May,  made  their  report  on  the  ninth  of  July, 
1779>  which  resulted  in  nothing  more  than  an  earn- 
est request  to  the  executive  powers  of  the  several 
states,  to  make  a strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  agents  of  the  relative  departments,  to  remove 
or  suspend  those  guilty  of  misbehaviour  and  to  ap- 
point substitutes. — The  lamentable  state  of  the  ar- 
my towards  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  threatened 
with  actual  famine,  and  perishing  with  cold,  togeth- 
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er  with  the  enormous  debts  contracted  by  the  pub- 
lic agents,  and  the  total  destruction  of  their  credit, 
demanded  the  most  serious  attention  of  congress, 
A new  arrangement  was,  therefore,  made  on  the 
first  of  January,  1780,  whereby  the  commissary- 
general  was  to  receive  a fixed  nominal  salary  in 
the  paper  currency.  But  this  system  was  so  modi- 
fied, that  it  increased,  instead  of  diminishing,  the 
embarrassments  of  the  department-,  and  it  was  soon 
found  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  assistants  and 
agents  for  the  compensation  allowed.  The  crisis 
now  arrived.  Colonel  Wadsworth  advised  General 
Washington,  in  the  month  of  January,  1780,  that, 
having  neither  money  nor  credit,  it  was  out  of  his 
power  longer  to  supply  the  army  with  meat,  and 
the  assistant-commissary,  residing  in  camp,  gave 
notice,  that  his  stock  of  provisions  was  on  the  point 
of  being  exhausted,  and  that  he  had  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a further  supply.  In  this  critical  situa- 
tion, the  commander-in-chief  was  compelled,  how- 
ever disagreeable,  to  make  a requisition  on  each 
county  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  for  a certain 
quantity  of  meat  and  flour,  and  to  threaten  that, 
if  they  did  not  voluntarily  afford  the  relief  required 
within  six  days,  the  extremity  of  the  case  would 
oblige  him  to  resort  to  impressment.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, in  justification  of  a severe  but  unavoida- 
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ble  measure,  that  the  patient  and  heroic  army  had 
been,  sometimes,  five  or  six  days  together  without 
bread;  at  other  times,  as  many  days  without  meat; 
and  once  or  twice,  two  or  three  days  without  either; 
and  that,  at  one  time,  the  soldiers  eat  every  kind 
of  horse-food  but  hay;  we  may  truly  say,  in  the 
words  of  Washington,  that  being  “ bereft  of  every 
hope  from  the  commissaries,  nothing  but  this  great 
exertion  could  have  saved  the  army  from  dissolu- 
tion, or  starving.”* 

This  important  subject  was  frequently  the  object 
of  legislative  consideration  until  the  beginning  of 
1781,  when  a great  and  judicious  revolution  took 
place  in  the  civil  executive  departments,  by  the 
appointment  of  a secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  a sec- 
retary at  war,  a secretary  of  marine,  and,  above  all, 
of  a superintendant  of  finance.  The  improvement 
and  regulation  of  the  finances; — the  establishment 
of  order  and  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money; — and  the  direction  and  control  of  all 
persons  employed  in  procuring  supplies  for  the  pub- 
lic service;-— were  a part  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
the  last  mentioned  officer;  the  execution  of  which 
rescued  the  country  from  ruin,  and  exalted  a Morris 
to  the  rank  and  grandeur  of  a Washington.— In  all 

* Letter  to  general  Schuyler. 
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his  financial  arrangements,  Mr.  Morris  found  a 
warm  supporter  in  Dr.  Witherspoon,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  decrease  of  the  army  expendi- 
tures. He  strenuously  combatted  the  old  mode  of 
supplying  the  army,  until,  after  a long  experience 
of  its  ill-effects,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Morris, 
and  a few  firm  and  judicious  associates,  prevailed 
on  congress  to  have  it  done  by  contract;  or  by 
allowing  to  the  purchaser,  a certain  sum  per  ration. 
This  useful  and  economical  measure  was  adopted 
on  the  tenth  of  July,  1781,  when  the  superinten- 
dant  of  finance  was  authorised  to  procure,  on  con- 
tract, all  necessary  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
or  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  also  for  the 
navy  artificers  and  prisoners  of  war. 

After  the  first,  or  second,  emission,  Doctor  With- 
erspoon resolutely  opposed,  (and  even  hazarded 
his  popularity  by  the  strenuousness  of  his  opposi- 
tion,) all  farther  issues  of  the  paper  currency  which 
inflicted  so  deep  a wound  on  public  credit,  and  oc- 
casioned so  much  private  distress.  To  liquidate  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  immense  sums  were  emitted 
in  bills  of  credit,  and  the  same  method  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  respective  states  to  provide  for  their  in- 
ternal wants.  At  length  this  paper  currency,  un- 
supported by  solid  funds,  and  resting  solely  on 
public  credit,  was  multiplied  beyond  the  rules  of 
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sound  policy,  and  having  exceeded  the  useful  de- 
mand for  it  as  a medium  of  commerce,  it  became 
proportionably  reduced.  The  arts  of  open  and  of 
secret  enemies,  the  disgraceful  avidity  of  professed 
friends,  and  the  scarcity  of  foreign  commodities, 
were  assigned  by  congress  as  additional  causes  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  which  involved 
consequences  equally  obvious  and  alarming.  De- 
pravity of  morals,  injustice  to  individuals,  a precari- 
ous supply  for  the  war,  the  decay  of  public  virtue, 
the  debasement  of  the  public  faith,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  honour,  safety,  and  independence  of  the 
United  States,  constituted  the  long  train  of  evils  to 
be  apprehended  from  that  depreciation. — On  the 
twenty -third  of  June,  1775,  the  first  emission  of 
two  millions  of  dollars  took  place;  and  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  November,  1779,  the  date  of  the  final 
issue,  the  aggregate  of  the  bills,  then  in  circulation, 
amounted  to  two  hundred  of  millions  of  dollars:  of 
this  sum  63,500,300,  dollars  were  emitted  in  the 
year  1778,  and  140,052,480,  dollars,  in  1779.  This 
vast  quantity  of  bills  had  been  unavoidably  issued 
at  a time  when  no  regular  civil  governments  ex- 
isted possessing  sufficient  energy  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  taxes,  or  to  provide  funds  for  their  re- 
demption. 
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The  rapid  depreciation  of  the  continental  curren- 
cy was  long  viewed  with  fear  and  anxiety  by  the 
judicious  friends  of  the  revolution,  and  various  un- 
successful expedients  were  essayed  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  its  progress.  The  original  plan  of  sink- 
ing the  bills  by  apportioning  the  amount  among  the 
several  states,  totally  failed;  and  the  confidence 
placed  in  the  public  authorities  was  so  limited,  that 
it  was  found  necessary,  five  months  after  the  first 
emission,  to  appoint  a committee  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  refusals  to  receive  in  payment,  or 
give  currency  to,  the  bills  that  had  been  issued. 
On  the  eleventh  of  January,  1776,  it  was  resolved 
that  if  any  person  refused  to  receive  those  bills  in 
payment,  or  endeavoured  to  obstruct  and  discour- 
age the  currency  or  circulation  thereof,  he  should 

* 

be  considered,  published,  and  treated,  as  an  enemy 
of  his  country,  and  precluded  from  all  trade  or  in- 
tercourse with  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies;  and, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1777,  it  was  decreed, 
that  whosoever  should  offer,  ask,  or  receive  more, 
in  the  said  bills,  for  any  gold  or  silver  coins,  bul- 
lion, or  any  other  species  of  money,  than  the  nomi- 
nal amount  thereof  in  Spanish  milled  dollars;  or 
more,  in  the  said  bills,  for  any  lands,  houses,  or 
goods,  than  the  same  could  be  purchased  at,  in  gold, 
silver,  or  any  other  species  of  money;  or  should 
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offer  to  sell  any  goods  or  commodities  for  gold  or 
silver  coins,  or  any  other  species  of  money,  and  re- 
fuse to  sell  the  same  for  the  said  continental  bills; — 
every  such  person  ought  to  be  deemed  an  enemy 
to  the  liberties  of  the  United  States,  and  to  forfeit 
the  value  of  the  money  so  exchanged,  or  house, 
land,  or  commodity,  so  sold  or  offered  for  sale.  It 
was  also  recommended  to  the  state  legislatures  to 
enact  laws  inflicting  penalties  to  prevent  such  per- 
nicious practices;  and  making  the  bills  of  credit  is- 
sued by  Congress,  a legal  tender  in  payment  of 
public  and  private  debts;  and  a refusal  thereof,  an 
extinguishment  of  such  debts. — To  aid  in  restoring 
the  utility,  if  not  the  credit,  of  the  continental  cur- 
rency, it  was  earnestly  recommended  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  respective  states  to  regulate  and  as- 
certain the  price  of  labour,  manufactures,  internal 
produce,  and  commodities  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  and  to  authorise  proper  agents  to  take 
from  any  engrossers,  forestalled,  or  other  persons 
possessed  of  a larger  quantity  of  any  such  commodi- 
ties or  provisions  than  were  competent  for  the  pri- 
vate annual  consumption  of  their  families,  and  who 
refused  to  sell  the  surplus  at  the  regulated  prices, 
paying  only  those  prices  for  the  same.  The  states 
were  also  earnestly  requested  to  refrain  from  fur- 
ther emissions  of  bills  of  credit,  to  call  in  their  pa- 
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per-money  in  circulation,  and  cancel  it  by  loans  or 
taxes,  and  in  future  to  provide  for  the  exigencies 
of  war,  and  the  support  of  government,  in  that  man- 
ner. 

Numerous  other  expedients  were  unsuccessfully 
resorted  to  by  congress,  to  check  this  growing  evil, 
and  provide  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  war. 
Among  these  were  the  establishment  of  loan  of- 
fices, the  large  quotas  demanded  from  the  several 
states,  the  requisitions  made  on  them,  the  redemp- 
tion of  certain  emissions,  and  their  acceptance  in 
payment  of  debts  and  taxes  by  the  continental 
treasurer,  the  cessation  of  emissions,  and  decrease 
of  the  quantity  of  bills  in  circulation.  As  a speci- 
men of  the  little  reliance  and  astonishing  luke- 
warmness of  the  states,  the  requisition  of  thirtieth 
October,  1781,  is  produced  : at  the  close  of  the  year 
1783,  only  1,486,511  dollars  and  71  cents  had  been 
received  at  the  treasury.  Another  requisition  of 
two  millions,  made  in  October,  1782,  was  so  little 
regarded,  that  the  superintendant  of  finance  found 
it  better  to  receive  and  credit  the  paltry  payments 
tendered,  as  part  of  the  previous  requisition  for 
eight  millions.  On  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
1779,  the  national  debt  amounted  in  bills  of  credit, 
and  foreign  and  domestic  loans,  to  197,682,985  dol- 
lars: at  that  period,  the  taxes  paid  into  the  treasury 
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only  amounted  to  3,027,560  dollars,  and  the  sum 
of  the  loans  received  was  33,734, 105:  so  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  monies  supplied  to  congress  by 
the  people  of  America  was  no  more  than  36,761,665 
dollars.  Such  were  the  difficulties  to  which  that 
body  was  exposed  by  the  negligence  of  the  state 
governments,  whose  dilatory  compliance  with  the 
requisitions  and  recommendations  of  congress,  origi- 
nated those  enormous  emissions  of  paper-currency, 
two  hundred  millions  of  which  were  sunk  in  the 
hands  of  their  constituents. 

Congress,  finding  their  utmost  efforts  unavailing, 
at  length  determined,  by  their  resolutions  of  the 
first  and  third,  of  September,  1779,  that  it  was  in- 
expedient to  derive  the  supplies  for  a continuance 
of  the  war  from  emissions  of  bills  of  credit.  The 
sum  in  circulation  being  now  159,948,880  dollars; 
they  further  resolved,  on  no  account  whatever,  to 
emit  a greater  additional  amount  than  would  com- 
plete the  sum  of  two  hundred  millions;  and  to  issue 
such  part  of  the  balance  only,  being  40,051,120,  as 
might  be  absolutely  necessary  for  public  exigen- 
cies, before  adequate  supplies  could  be  obtained 
from  the  states:  the  whole  amount,  however,  was 
completed  and  expended,  in  less  than  three  months 
from  this  time. 
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This  decisive  act,  however,  produced  no  effect 
in  repairing  the  credit  of  a currency,  whose  dimi- 
nution in  value  arose  from  the  vast  quantity  in  cir- 
culation: it  was,  in  fact,  impossible  not  to  anticipate 
depreciation,  and  preposterous  to  endeavour  to  cor- 
rect it,  while  a community  consisting  of  three  mil- 
lions, was  flooded  with  an  unfunded  paper  currency 
amounting  to  two  hundred  millions. — At  length, 
“the  first  great  and  deliberate  breach  of  public 
faith,”  as  it  was  styled  by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  was  com- 
mitted by  the  act  of  eighteenth  March,  1780,  making 
silver  and  gold  receivable  in  payment  of  the  state 
quotas,  at  the  rate  of  one  Spanish  milled  dollar  in 
lieu  of  forty  dollars  of  the  paper  currency.  This 
“act  of  bankruptcy,”  as  the  duke  de  Vergennes 
was  pleased  to  call  it,  was  followed  by  new  esti- 
mates of  depreciation,  of  seventy-five  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  for  new  state  paper,  which  was  itself 
sunk  to  two  or  three  for  one.  Its  decline  became 
more  rapid  as  its  total  dissolution  approached,  an 
event  in  which  the  number  of  sufferers  was  almost 
co-equal  with  the  amount  of  the  American  popu- 
lation. 

All  the  talents  and  influence  of  Dr.  Witherspoon 
were  opposed  to  this  destructive  system  of  emis- 
sions, in  every  stage  of  its  progress;  and  he  de- 
nounced it  as  precisely  adapted,  if  any  thing  could 
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do  it,  to  defeat  the  revolution.  Instead  of  the  issues 
of  unfunded  paper,  beyond  a certain  quantum,  he 
urged  the  propriety  of  making  loans,  and  establish- 
ing funds  for  the  payment  of  the  interest; — and 
deeply  has  America  lamented  that  this  policy  had 
not  been  pursued.  He  subsequently,  at  the  instance 
of  some  of  the  very  gentlemen  who  opposed  him  in 
congress,  published  his  ideas  on  the  nature,  value, 
and  uses  of  money,  in  one  of  the  most  clear  and 
judicious  essays  that  had,  perhaps,  ever  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject. 

The  argumentative  eloquence  of  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon, and  his  few  associates,  was  unable  to  check 
those  measures  of  congress  in  relation  to  the  finances, 
tending  to  destroy  public  credit,  which,  although 
unavoidable  in  principle,  he  believed  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  salutary  modifications.  His  remarks  on  the 
interest  of  loan-office  certificates,  will  convey  some 
idea  of  indignant  and  powerful  opposition  to  all 
measures  calculated  to  depress  public  credit,  and 
widen  the  breach  of  public  faith.  On  the  tenth, 
of  September,  1777,  congress  determined  that  the 
interest  arising  on  all  loan-office  certificates  issued, 
or  to  be  issued,  before  the  first  of  March,  1778, 
should  be  annually  paid  in  bills  of  exchange  on 
the  United  States’  commissioners  in  Paris.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June,  1780,  it  was  resolved  that 
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all  loans  that  had  been  made  to  the  United  States, 
should  be  finally  discharged,  by  paying  the  full 
current  value  of  the  bills  when  loaned,  in  Spanish 
milled  dollars; — ascertaining  the  value  of  the  said 
bills  at  the  date  of  the  loans,  by  computing  thereon 
a progressive  rule  of  depreciation,  commencing 
with  the  first  day  of  September,  1777,  and  con- 
tinuing,  in  geometrical  progression,  from  period  to 
period,  to  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1780.  The  de- 
preciation, at  the  several  periods,  was  established 
as  follows: 

March  1,  1778,  one  dollar  and  three  quarters  of 
continental  currency  for  one  Spanish  milled  dollar. 

September  1,  1778;  as  four  of  the  former  for  one 
of  the  latter. 

March  1,  1779;  as  ten  of  the  former  for  one  of 
the  latter. 

September  1,  1779;  as  eighteen  of  the  former 
for  one  of  the  latter. 

March  18,  1780;  as  forty  of  the  former  for  one 
of  the  latter. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  determined  that  the 
principal  of  all  certificates  taken  out  after  the  eigh- 
teenth of  March,  1780,  should  be  discharged  at 
the  rate  of  one  Spanish  milled  dollar  for  forty  dol- 
lars of  the  continental  bills  of  credit:  on  tjie  eighth 
of  November,  the  interest  on  all  loan-office  certifi- 
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cates,  after  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  was  made 
payable  according  to  the  same  rule  of  depreciation. 

While  the  resolutions  for  discontinuing  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  loans  by  bills  on  Europe,  for 
the  performance  of  which  congress  stood  formally 
pledged  by  their  act  of  tenth  September,  1777,  was 
under  consideration,  Dr.  Witherspoon  addressed 
the  house  in  opposition  to  the  full  adoption  of  the 
measure.  He  admitted  that  it  might  probably  be 
unavoidable  in  the  circumstances  to  which  congress 
was  reduced*,  but  the  step  was  so  full  of  importance, 
and  its  consequences  so  teeming  with  danger,  that 
a strict  scrutiny  ought  to  be  instituted,  whether  any 
possible  addition  could  be  made  to  it,  which  might, 
in  some  degree,  prevent  the  evils  to  be  appre- 
hended, or,  at  least,  exculpate  congress,  and  con- 
vince the  public  that  it  proceeded  from  absolute 
necessity.  “ Sir,”  said  he,  “ if  we  enter  into  these 
resolves  as  they  stand,  it  will  be  a deliberate  de- 
viation from  an  express  and  absolute  stipulation, 
and,  therefore,  it  will  give  the  last  stab  to  public 
credit.  It  will  be  in  vain,  in  future,  to  ask  the 
public  to  believe  any  promise  we  shall  make,  even 
when  the  most  clear  and  explicit  grounds  of  confi- 
dence are  produced.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that 
public  credit  is  already  gone;  and  it  hath  been  said 
that  there  is  no  more  in  this,  than  in  neglecting  to 
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pay  the  loan-office  certificates  of  later  date*,  but 
though  there  were  no  other  differences  between 
them,  this  being  another  and  fresher  instance  of 
the  same,  it  will  have  an  additional  evil  influence 
on  public  credit.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  something 
more  in  it  than  in  the  other:  the  solemn  stipulation 
of  congress,  specifying  the  manner  in  which  the 
interest  was  to  be  paid,  was  considered  as  an  addi- 
tional security,  and  gave  a value  to  these  certifi- 
cates which  the  others  never  had.  Now  it  is  plain, 
that  the  particular  promise  of  giving  bills  upon 
Europe,  as  it  had  an  effect,  and  was  intended  to 
have  it,  in  procuring  credit,  it  must,  when  broken, 
or  withdrawn,  operate  in  the  most  powerful  man- 
ner to  our  prejudice.”  After  adverting  to  the  de- 
preciation of  the  currency,  and  the  utter  ruin  of 
many  within  his  knowledge,  who,  relying  on  the 
most  solemn  protestations  of  congress,  that  the 
money  should  be  ultimately  redeemed,  dollar  for 
dollar,  had  sold  their  estates  at  what  they  thought 
a high  price,  he  thus  continued:  “ I cannot  help 
requesting  congress  to  attend  to  the  state  of  those 
persons  who  held  the  loan-office  certificates  which 
drew  interest  on  France:  they  are  all,  without  ex- 
ception, the  firmest,  and  safest,  friends  to  the  cause 
of  America;  they  were  in  general  the  most  firm, 
and  active,  and  generous,  friends.  Many  of  them 
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advanced  large  sums  of  hard  money,  to  assist  you 
in  carrying  on  the  war  in  Canada.  None  of  them 
at  all  put  away  even  the  loan-office  certificates  on 
speculation,  but  either  from  a generous  intention 
of  serving  the  public,  or  from  an  entire  confidence 
in  the  public  credit.”  “ Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
equal and  injurious,  than  reckoning  the  money  by 
the  depreciation,  either  before  or  after  the  first  of 
March,  1778;  for  a great  part  of  the  money  in  all 
the  loan-offices,  was  such  as  had  been  paid  up  in 
its  nominal  value,  in  consequence  of  the  tender 
laws.  This  points  you,  Sir,  to  another  class  of  peo- 
ple, from  whom  money  was  taken-  viz.  widows 
and  orphans,  corporations  and  public  bodies.  How 
many  guardians  were  actually  led,  or  indeed  were 
obliged,  to  put  their  depreciated  and  depreciating 
money  in  the  funds: — I speak  from  good  know- 
ledge.” Having  stated  some  instances  of  this  na- 
ture, he  proceeds:  “ Now  it  must  be  known  to 
every  body,  that  since  the  payment  of  the  interest 
- — bills  gave  a value  to  these  early  loans,  many  have 
continued  their  interest  in  them,  and  rested,  in  a 
manner,  wholly  on  them  for  support.  Had  they 
entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  that  they  would 
be  cut  off,  they  could  have  sold  them  for  something, 
and  applied  themselves  to  other  means  of  subsis- 
tence; but  as  the  case  now  stands,  you  are  reducing 
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not  an  inconsiderable  number  of  your  very  best 
friends  to  absolute  beggary.  During  the  whole  pe- 
riod, and  through  the  whole  system  of  continental 
money,  your  friends  have  suffered  alone; — the  dis- 
affected and  lukewarm  have  always  evaded  the 
burthen, — have,  in  many  instances,  turned  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  country  to  their  own  account, — have 
triumphed  over  the  whigs, — and,  if  the  whole  shall 
be  crowned  by  this  last  stroke,  it  seems  but  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  treat  us  with  insult  and 
derision.  And  what  faith  do  you  expect  the  public 
creditors  should  place  in  your  promises  of  ever 
paying  them  at  all?  What  reason,  after  what  is 
past,  have  they  to  dread  that  you  will  divert  the 
fund  which  is  now  mentioned,  as  a distant  source  of 
payment?  If  a future  congress  should  do  this,  it 
would  not  be  one  whit  worse  than  what  has  been  al- 
ready done.”  He  then  expatiated  on  the  consequen- 
ces which  would  immediately  follow  this  resolution; 
—the  most  insulting  abuse  from  the  enemy;  the  accu- 
sations of  the  most  oppressive  tyranny,  and  grossest 
fraud;  the  poisoning  of  the  public  mind  by  making 
congress  ridiculous  and  contemptible;  and  the  rage 
and  disappointment  of  their  plundered,  and  long 
ruined,  friends,  which,  from  the  effect  of  po  wer  and 
circumstances  in  all  great  and  fierce  political  con- 
tentions, might  burst  forth  in  furious  and  violent 
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efforts  of  despair.  “ Must  this  be  risked,'5  he  ex- 
claimed, “at  a crisis  when  the  people  begin  to  be 
fatigued  with  the  war,  to  feel  the  heavy  expense  of 
it,  by  taxes;  and  when  the  enemy,  convinced  of 
their  folly  in  their  former  severities,  are  doing 
every  thing  they  can  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  public  at  large?  But,  although  our  friends 
should  not  be  induced  to  take  violent  and  seditious 
measures  all  at  once,  I am  almost  certain  it  will 
produce  a particular  hatred  and  contempt  of  con- 
gress, the  representative  body  of  the  union,  and  a 
still  greater  hatred  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  body  at  this  time.  One  thing  will  undoubt- 
edly happen,  that  it  will  greatly  abate  the  respect 
which  is  due  from  the  public  to  this  body,  and 
therefore  weaken  their  authority  in  ail  other  parts 
of  their  proceedings.— -I  beg  leave  to  say,  Sir,  that 
in  all  probability  it  will  lay  the  foundation  for  other 
greater  and  more  scandalous  steps  of  the  same  kind. 
You  will  say,  what  greater  can  there  be?  Look 
back  a little  to  your  history.  The  first  great  and 
deliberate  breach  of  public  faith,  was  the  act  of 
eighteenth  March,  1780,  reducing  the  money  to 
forty  for  one,  which  was  declaring  that  you  would 
pay  your  debt  at  six-pence  in  the  pound, — but  did 
it  not  turn?  No:  by  and  by  it  was  set,  in  this  state 
and  others,  at  seventy-five,  and  finally  at  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty,  for  one,  in  new  paper  and  in  state 
paper,  which  in  six  months  rose  to  four  for  one. 
Now,  Sir,  what  will  be  the  case  with  these  certifi- 
cates! Before  this  proposal  was  known,  their  fixed 
price  was  about  half  a crown  for  a dollar,  of  the 
estimated  depreciated  value ; when  this  resolution 
is  fairly  fixed,  they  will  immediately  fall  in  value, 
perhaps  to  a shilling  the  dollar,— probably  less.  Mul- 
titudes of  people  in  despair,  and  absolute  neces- 
sity, will  sell  them  for  next  to  nothing,  and  when 
the  holders  come  at  last  to  apply  for  their  money, 
I think  it  highly  probable  you  will  give  them  a 
scale  of  depreciation,  and  tell  them  they  cost  so 
little,  that  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  public  to 
pay  the  full  value.  And  in  truth,  Sir,  supposing 
you  finally  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  certificates 
to  the  holders,  the  original  and  most  meritorious 
proprietors  will,  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases, 
lose  the  whole.”  After  depicting,  in  a masterly 
manner,  the  effect  which  the  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sure would  have  on  foreign  nations,  the  contempti- 
ble light  in  which  this  country  would  be  placed  by 
it,  and  the  folly  of  supposing  that  other  sovereigns 
would  suffer  their  subjects,  who  held  certificates, 
to  be  plundered  in  so  wanton  and  extravagant  a 
manner,  he  asks  with  what  face  congress  could  ex- 
pect to  receive  credit  in  foreign  parts,  and  in  future 
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loans,  after  having  so  notoriously  violated  every 
engagement  which  it  had  hitherto  made? — and  con- 
cludes by  commenting  on  the  facility  of  procuring 
funds  from  our  own  citizens,  if  they  could  but  lay 
a foundation  for  public  credit.  “ All  these  things, 
Mr.  President,”  said  he,  in  concluding,  “ proceed 
upon  certain  and  indubitable  principles,  which 
never  fail  of  their  effect:  Therefore,  you  have  only 
to  make  your  payments  as  soon,  as  regular,  and  as 
profitable,  as  other  borrowers,  and  you  will  get  all 
the  money  you  want;  and,  by  a small  advantage  over 
others,  it  will  be  poured  in  upon  you,  so  that  you 
shall  not  need  to  go  to  the  lenders,  for  they  will 
come  to  you.” 

Doctor  Witherspoon  warmly  maintained  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  union,  to  impart  vigour  and  suc- 
cess to  the  measures  of  government;  and  he  strong- 
ly combatted  the  opinion  expressed  in  congress, 
that  a lasting  confederacy  among  the  states,  for  their 
future  security  and  improvement,  was  impractica- 
ble. He  declared  that  such  sentiments  were  cal- 
culated greatly  to  derange  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  weaken  their  efforts  in  defence  of  the 
country.  “ I confess,”  said  he,  “ it  would  to  me 
greatly  diminish  the  glory  and  importance  of  the 
struggle,  whether  considered  as  for  the  rights  of 
mankind  in  general,  or  for  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
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piness  of  this  continent  in  future  times.  It  would 
quite  depreciate  the  object  of  hope,  as  well  as 
place  it  at  a greater  distance.  For  what  would  it 
signify  to  risk  our  possessions,  and  shed  our  blood, 
to  set  ourselves  free  from  the  encroachments  and  op- 
pression  of  Great  Britain,  with  a certainty,  as  soon 
as  peace  was  settled  with  them,  of  a more  lasting 
war, — a more  unnatural,  more  bloody,  and  much 
more  hopeless,  war  among  the  colonies  themselves? 
—Some  of  us  consider  ourselves  as  acting  for  pos- 
terity at  present,  having  little  expectation  of  living 
to  see  all  things  fully  settled,  and  the  good  conse- 
quences of  liberty  taking  effect.  But  how  much 
more  uncertain  the  hope  of  seeing  the  internal 
contests  of  the  colonies  settled  upon  a lasting  and 
equitable  footing?” — “ If,  at  present,  when  the  dan- 
ger is  yet  imminent,  when  it  is  so  far  from  being 
over,  that  it  is  but  coming  to  its  height,  we  shall 
find  it  impossible  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  this 
confederacy,  what  madness  is  it  to  suppose  that 
there  ever  will  be  a time,  or  that  circumstances 
will  so  change  as  to  make  it  even  probable,  that  it 
will  be  done  at  an  after  season?  Will  not  the  very 
same  difficulties  that  are  in  our  way,  be  in  the  way 
of  those  who  shall  come  after  us?  Is  it  possible  that 
they  should  be  ignorant  of  them,  or  inattentive  to 
them?  Will  they  not  have  the  same  jealousies  of 
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each  other,  the  same  attachment  to  local  prejudi- 
ces, and  particular  interests?  So  certain  is  this,  that 
I look  upon  it  as  on  the  repentance  of  a sinner;— 
every  days  delay,  though  it  adds  to  the  necessity, 
yet  augments  the  difficulty,  and  takes  from  the  in- 
clination.” 

A sentiment  expressed  in  this  debate,  that  it  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  men,  that  a time 
must  come  when  a confederacy  would  be  dissolved 
and  broken  to  pieces,  and  which  seemed  to  create 
an  indifference  as  to  the  success  of  the  measure, 
produced  the  following  burst  of  eloquence:  “ I am 
none  of  those  who  either  deny,  or  conceal,  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature,  till  it  is  purified  by  the 
light  of  truth,  and  renewed  by  the  spirit  of  the  liv- 
ing God.  Yet  I apprehend  there  is  no  force  in  that 
reasoning  at  all.  Shall  we  establish  nothing  good, 
because  we  know  it  cannot  be  eternal?  Shall  we 
live  without  government,  because  every  constitu- 
tion has  its  old  age,  and  its  period?  Because  we 
know  that  we  shall  die,  shall  we  take  no  pains  to 
preserve,  or  lengthen  out,  life?  Far  from  it,  Sir:— 
it  only  requires  the  more  watchful  attention  to  set- 
tle government  on  the  best  principles,  and  in  the 
wisest  manner,  that  it  may  last  as  long  as  the  na- 
ture of  things  will  admit.”  Doctor  Witherspoon 
concluded  his  eloquent  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
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well-planned  confederation,  in  the  following  terms: 
“ For  all  these  reasons,  Sir,  I humbly  apprehend 
that  every  argument  from  honour,  interest,  safety, 
and  necessity,  conspire  in  pressing  us  to  a confede- 
racy; and  if  it  be  seriously  attempted,  I hope,  by 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  endeavours,  it  will  be 
happily  accomplished.” 

But,  although  he  supported  the  necessity  of  a 
well  organized  system  of  union,  he  opposed  and 
lamented,  in  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  ori- 
ginal confederation,  the  jealousy  and  ambition  of 
the  individual  states,  which  were  unwilling  to  in- 
trust the  general  government  with  adequate  pow- 
ers for  the  common  interest.  He  passed  judgment 
of  inefficacy  upon  it,  at  the  moment  of  its  birth;  but 
he  complained  and  remonstrated  in  vain.  The  ra- 
tification of  this  instrument  was  obtained  with  much 
difficulty.  The  various  amendments  proposed  by 
the  states,  in  some  instances  conflicting  with  each 
other,  at  length  successively  yielded  to  the  opinion 
that  a federal  compact  would  be  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  On  the  first 
of  March  1781,  this  interesting  compact,  to  the 
great  joy  of  America,  was  rendered  complete.  But 
it  was  not  productive  of  all  the  benefits  which  its 
sanguine  advocates  had  expected,  and  the  predic- 
tions of  Dr.  Witherspoon  were  speedily  and  fear- 
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fully  fulfilled.  On  the  third  day  of  February,  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  con- 
federacy, he  made  a fresh  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  congress,  and  establish  a permanent  fund 
for  discharging,  in  part,  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  national  debt.  He  urged  that  it  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  congress  should  be  vested 
with  the  right  of  superintending  the  commercial 
regulations  of  every  state,  so  that  none  might  take 
place  inimical  to  the  common  interest;  and  that  they 

should  be  vested  with  the  exclusive  right  of  laying 

# 

duties  on  all  imported  articles; — no  restriction  to 
be  valid,  and  no  such  duty  to  be  laid,  without  the 
consent  of  nine  states.  On  the  question  to  agree 
to  this  motion,  with  certain  restrictions,  it  was  deci- 
ded in  the  negative;  and  a resolution  was  substitu- 
ted, and  passed  on  the  same  day,  recommending  to 
the  several  states,  as  indispensably  necessary,  to 
vest  a power  in  congress  to  levy  a duty  of  five  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  certain  imported  articles,  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States.  This  recommendation  was 
never  complied  with.  Had  the  policy  proposed  by 
Doctor  Witherspoon  been  pursued,  a large  share 
of  the  difficulties  which  ensued,  would  have  been 
evaded.  But  a disposition  in  the  members  of  con 
gress,  growing  inevitably  out  of  the  organization 
of  the  government,  to  consult  the  will  of  the  states 
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from  which  they  were  delegated,  and  perhaps  to 
prefer  their  accommodation  to  any  other  object, 
however  essential  to  the  whole,  had  discovered  itself 
at  an  early  period,  and  had  gained  strength  with 
time.  Hence  the  nation  was  thrown  at  the  feet  of 
the  states,  where  the  vital  principle  of  power,  the 
right  to  levy  taxes,  was  exclusively  placed;  and  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  advance  a single  step,  but 
under  the  guidance  of  the  respective  states. 

Doctor  Witherspoon  had  many  able  coadjutors 
to  support  his  particular  and  incessant  remon- 
strances against  the  tardy,  insufficient,  and  faithless 
manner  of  providing  for  the  public  exigencies 
and  debts,  by  requisitions  on  the  states.  He  insist- 
ed on  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union  holding  in  its  own  hands  the 
entire  regulation  of  commerce,  and  the  revenues 
that  might  be  derived  from  that  source:  these,  he 
contended,  would  be  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of 
the  United  States,  in  a season  of  peace.  Over- 
ruled, however,  at  that  time,  in  these,  and  in  other 
objects  of  importance,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
living  to  see  America  revert,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, to  his  original  ideas; — ideas  founded  on  a 
sound  and  penetrating  judgment,  and  matured  by 
deep  reflection,  and  an  extensive  observation  of 
men  and  things.— To  the  judicious  patriots  through- 
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out  America,  the  necessity  of  giving  greater  pow- 
ers to  the  federal  head  became  every  day  more 
apparent-,  as  well  as  the  impracticability  of  conti- 
nuing the  war  much  longer,  if  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  entirely  controlled  by  thirteen  inde- 
pendent sovereignties.  But  the  efforts  of  enlight- 
ened individuals  were  too  weak  to  correct  that 
fatal  disposition  of  power,  which  had  been  made 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  impolicy  of  which  was 
now  in  vain  manifested  by  experience.  Dr.  With- 
erspoon, a leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  pre- 
dominant state -influence,  might  well  have  ex- 
claimed in  the  words  of  Washington,  “ I see  one 
head  gradually  changing  into  thirteen.  I see  one 
army  branching  into  thirteen;  and,  instead  of  look- 
ing up  to  congress  as  the  supreme  controlling  pow- 
er of  the  United  States,  considering  themselves  as 
dependant  on  their  respective  states.  In  a word,  I 
see  the  power  of  congress  declining  too  fast  for 
the  consequence  and  respect  which  are  due  to 
them  as  the  great  representative  body  of  America, 
and  am  fearful  of  the  consequences.”* 

On  the  voluntary  retirement  of  Dr.  Wither 
spoon  from  congress,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1779, 
he  determined  to  give  particular  attention  to  the 
revival  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presided. 

* Marshall’s  Life  Washington,  vol.  4,  chap.  v.  viii. 
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The  immediate  care  of  re-commencing  the  course 
of  instruction,  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Smith,  a man  of 
distinguished  genius  and  learning,  of  which  his  es- 
say on  “ The  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion 
and  Figure  of  the  Human  Species,”  affords  ample 
testimony.  In  the  month  of  December,  1779,  he  re- 
signed his  house  on  the  college  grounds  to  Vice  Pre- 
sident Smith,  and  retired  to  his  country-seat,  situated 
about  one  mile  from,  and  in  full  sight  of,  Princeton: 
but  his  name  continued  to  add  celebrity  to  the  in- 
stitution, and  it  rapidly  regained  its  former  reputa- 
tion. Retirement  was  a happiness  towards  which 
he  had  long  looked  with  pleasing  anticipations.  In 
announcing  his  removal  to  Tusculum,  his  country- 
house,  he  makes  the  following  remarks  in  a letter 
to  a friend:  “ This  I have  had  in  view  for  some 
years,  and  intend  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
life,  if  possible,  in  otio  cum  dignitate.  You  know 
I was  always  fond  of  being  a scientific  farmer. 
That  disposition  has  not  lost,  but  gathered  strength, 
since  my  being  in  America.  In  this  respect,  I re- 
ceived a dreadful  stroke  indeed,  from  the  English, 
when  they  were  here;  they  having  seized  and 
mostly  destroyed  my  whole  stock,  and  committed 
such  ravages  that  we  are  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  it.” 
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But  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the  peace- 
ful happiness  of  his  classical  retreat.  The  voice 
of  his  countrymen  again  summoned  him  to  the  na- 
tional council,  in  the  year  1781,  and  when  he  fi- 
nally retired,  at  the  close  of  1782,  it  was  to  resume 
only  for  a short  season  the  tranquil  pleasures  of 
Tusculum.  In  the  year  1783,  he  was  induced,  con- 
trary to  his  own  judgment,  to  cross  the  ocean  to 
endeavour  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  college. 
The  idea  of  obtaining  funds  in  its  behalf,  in  Great 
Britain,  when  the  angry  sensations,  excited  by  a 
long  war,  and  the  recent  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  had  not  yet  subsided,  was  more  than  vi- 
sionary. Over-ruled,  however,  by  the  persuasion 
of  his  friends,  and  influenced  by  his  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  institution,  he  embarked  in  December, 
1783*  and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  braved 
the  dangers  and  privations  of  the  sea,  to  advance 
the  progress  of  learning  in  America.  The  result 
of  his  mission  accorded  with  his  expectations. 
Little  more  than  the  amount  of  his  necessary  ex- 
penses was  obtained;  but  notwithstanding  this  want 
of  success,  his  enterprize  and  zeal  are  not  less  de- 
serving of  commendation.  He  returned  to  this 
country  previous  to  the  commencement  at  Nassau 
Hall,  in  September,  1784,  having  been  absent  about 
nine  months.  Finding  nothing  to  obstruct  his  enter- 

VOL.  V.— TI 
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ing  into  that  retirement,  which  was  now  become 
more  dear  to  him,  he  withdrew,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, except  on  important  occasions,  from  the  exer- 
cise of  those  public  functions  that  were  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  duties  of  his  office,  as 
president  of  the  college,  or  with  his  character,  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel. 

Notwithstanding  his  high  talents  and  political 
character,  many  believed  that  the  principal  merit 
of  Dr.  Witherspoon  appeared  in  the  pulpit.  He 
was,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  best  models  by 
which  a young  clergyman  could  form  himself  for 
usefulness  and  celebrity.  It  was  a singular  benefit 
to  the  whole  college,  but  especially  to  those  who 
had  the  profession  of  the  ministry  in  view,  to  have 
such  an  example  constantly  before  them.  Reli- 
gion, from  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  it,  al- 
ways commanded  the  respect  of  those  who  heard 
him,  even  when  it  was  not  able  to  engage  their 
hearts. — An  admirable  textuary,  and  a profound 
theologian,  he  was  perspicuous  and  simple  in  his 
manner; — an  universal  scholar,  he  was  deeply 
versed  in  human  nature; — a grave,  dignified  and 
solemn  speaker,  he  was  irresistible  in  his  man- 
ner;— and  he  brought  all  the  advantages  derived 
from  these  sources,  to  the  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment of  divine  truth.  Though  not  a fervent  and 
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animated  orator,  he  was  always  a solemn,  affecting, 
and  instructive  preacher.  A peculiar  affection  of 
the  nerves,*  attended  with  dizziness,  which  always 
overcame  him  when  he  gave  free  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings on  any  subject,  obliged  him,  from  his  earliest 
entrance  on  public  life,  to  impose  a strict  restraint 

and  guard,  upon  his  sensibility,  he  once,  indeed, 

* . 

fell  from  the  pulpit,  in  a moment  of  irresistible 
religious  excitation.  He  was,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  substituting  gravity  and  seriousness  of 
manner,  in  public  speaking,  in  the  room  of  that  fire 
and  warmth,  which  he  was,  by  nature,  well  quali- 
fied to  display,  as  well  as  feel,  and  which  he  so 
much  admired  in  others,  when  managed  with  pru- 
dence. He  never  read  his  sermons,  nor  used  even 
short  notes  in  the  pulpit.  His  practice  was  to  write 
his  sermons  at  full  length,  and  commit  them  to 
memory;  but,  not  restricting  himself  to  the  precise 
words,  he  often  varied  from  his  written  discourses, 

*In  a letter  to  a friend,  dated  in  March,  1780,  Dr.  W.  thus 
adverts  to  this  affliction:  “ I have  been,  since  I wrote  you  last, 
in  general  in  good,  health,  and  indeed  I am,  at  present,  in  bettei 
health  than  I have  been  since  1 had  the  last  fit.  Excepting 
these  fits,  and  the  weakness  that  followed  upon  them,  my  health 
has  been  good  ever  since  I came  to  America;  and  that  weakness 
is  chiefly  a swimming  in  my  head,  and  fear  and  uncertainty 
when  I want  to  make  a long  discourse  in  public.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Rush,  that  these  fits  were  something  of  the  apo- 
plectic kind.’* 
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in  their  delivery,  by  alterations,  additions,  and 
abridgments,  which  he  never  suffered  to  infringe 
on  the  strictest  accuracy.  It  was  impossible  to  hear 
him  without  attention,  or  to  attend  to  him  without 
improvement.  He  possessed  a happy  talent  of  un- 
folding the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the  sacred 

writer,  in  any  text  from  which  he  chose  to  dis- 

* 

course*,  of  concentrating  and  giving  perfect  unity, 
to  every  subject  which  he  treated;  and  of  present- 
ing to  the  hearer,  the  most  clear  and  comprehensive 
views  of  it.  His  sermons  were  distinguished  for  their 
judicious,  and  perspicuous  divisions;- — for  mingling 
profound  remarks  on  human  life  with  the  illustra- 
tion of  divine  truth; — and  for  the  lucid  order  that 
reigned  through  the  whole.  In  his  discourses,  he 
loved,  chiefly,  to  dwell  on  the  great  doctrines  of 
divine  grace,  and  on  the  distinguishing  truths  of  the 
gospel.  These  he  brought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
level  of  every  understanding,  and  the  feeling  of 
every  heart.  He  seldom  led  his  hearers  into  specu- 
lative discussions,  and  never  entertained  them  by  a 
mere  display  of  talents:  all  ostentation  in  the  pul- 
pit, he  viewed  with  aversion  and  contempt.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  his  presidency,  he  was  ex- 
tremely solicitous  to  train  those  studious  youths  who 
had  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  in  view,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest  respectability,  as 
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well  as  usefulness,  in  that  holy  profession.  It  was 
his  constant  advice  to  young  preachers,  never  to 
enter  the  pulpit  without  the  most  careful  prepara- 
tion; and  it  was  his  ambition,  and  his  hope,  to  ren- 
der the  sacred  ministry,  the  most  learned,  as  well 
as  the  most  pious  and  exemplary  body  of  men  in 
the  republic. 

His  known  punctuality  and  exactness  were  most 
sacredly  observed  in  the  devotional  exercises  of 
the  Christian  life:  besides  the  daily  devotions  of  the 
closet,  and  the  family,  it  was  his  established  prac- 
tice to  observe  the  last  day  of  every  year,  with  his 
family,  as  a day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer; 
and  he  was  also  accustomed  to  set  apart  days  for 
secret  fasting  and  prayer,  as  occasion  suggested. 
He  maintained  that  family  religion,  and  the  care- 
ful discharge  of  relative  duties,  were  an  excellent 
incentive  to  the  growth  of  religion  in  a man’s  own 
soul.  “ How,1’  said  he,  “ can  any  person  bend  his 
knees  in  prayer  every  day  with  his  family,  without 
its  being  a powerful  restraint  upon  him  from  the 
indulgence  of  any  sin  which  is  visible  to  them'? 
Will  such  a one,  think  you,  dare  to  indulge  himself 
in  anger,  or  choose  to  be  seen  by  them,  when  he 
comes  home  staggering  with  drunkenness,  unfit  to 
perform  any  duty,  or  ready  to  sin  still  more  by  the 
manner  of  performance?  But  besides  being  a re- 
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straint  from  gross  crimes,  I cannot  help  saying, 
that,  speaking  of  the  things  of  God,  with  the  con- 
cern  of  a parent,  or  the  humanity  of  a master, 
must  give  a solemnity  of  spirit,  and  a sense  of  their 
moment,  even  greater  than  before.  A man  cannot 
speak  to  the  purpose,  without  feeling  what  he  says; 
and  the  new  impression  will  certainly  leave  behind 
it  a lasting  efFect.  Let  me,  therefore,  earnestly  re- 
commend the  faithful  discharge  and  careful  manage- 
ment of  family  duties,  as  you  regard  the  glory  of 
God,  the  interest  of  his  church,  the  advantage  of 
your  posterity,  and  your  own  final  acceptance  in 
the  day  of  judgment.” 

Doctor  Witherspoon  was  a prominent  member 
of  the  councils  and  courts  of  the  church,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  politics  of  his 
native  country.  The  church  of  Scotland  was  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  with  respect  to  their  ideas 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  one  was  willing 
to  confirm,  and  even  extend  the  right  of  patronage ; 
while  the  other  wished  either  to  abridge  these 
rights,  or  to  confine  their  operations  so  as  to  ex- 
tend the  influence,  and  secure  the  consent,  of  the 
people  in  the  settlement  of  ministers.  The  latter 
were  zealous  for  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  the 
articles  of  religion,  in  all  their  strictness,  as  con- 
tained in  their  national  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
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former  were  willing  to  allow  a greater  latitude  of 

opinion;  and  preached  in  a style  that  seemed,  to  the 
people,  to  be  less  evangelical,  and  less  affecting 
to  the  heart  and  conscience,  than  that  of  their  op- 
ponents. In  their  concern  to  exempt  the  clergy 
of  their  party  from  the  unreasonable  effects  of  po- 
pular caprice,  they  too  frequently  protected  them 
against  the  just  complaints  of  the  people.  These 
were  styled  moderate  men , while  their  antagonists 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  orthodox. 
Doctor  Witherspoon,  in  his  church  politics,  early 
and  warmly  embraced  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and 
ably  supported  what  his  opponents  denominated 
the  wildness  of  orthodoxy,  the  madness  of  fanati- 
cism, and  the  frenzy  of  the  people.  This  he  did  from 
conviction,  and,  by  degrees,  acquired  such  an  in- 
fluence in  their  councils,  that  he  was  considered  at 
length  as  the  head  and  leader  of  the  party.  Be- 
fore he  had  acquired  this  influence,  their  councils 
were  managed  without  union  and  address,  while 
the  measures  of  the  moderate  party  had,  for  a long 
time,  been  conducted  by  some  of  the  greatest  lite- 
rary characters  in  the  nation.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Robertson,  at  that  time  the  leader  of  the  moderate 
party,  skilfully  took  advantage  of  this  disunion  to 
divide  the  forces  of  his  adversary,  by  placing  the 
matter  in  such  a light,  that  the  most  orthodox 
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would  decline  voting  for  it  at  all.  It  happened 
among  Dr.  Witherspoon  s party,  as  it  often  does 
among  scrupulous  and  conscientious  men  who  are 
not  versed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that  each 
pursued  inflexibly  his  own  opinion,  as  the  dictate 
of  an  honest  conscience.  Hence  resulted  disunion 
of  measures,  and  consequent  defeat.  But  Dr.  With- 
erspoon’s enlarged  mind  did  not  refuse  to  com- 
bine the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  harmless- 
ness of  the  dove*,  and  to  him,  belongs  the  principal 
merit  of  creating  among  them,  union,  and  harmony 
of  design,  and  of  concentrating  their  views,  and 
giving  system  to  their  operations.*  At  the  time  of 
the  coronation  of  George  III,  the  church  of  Scot- 
land sent  a deputation  to  congratulate  his  majesty, 
and  profess  their  allegiance.  It  became  a question 
of  great  interest  between  the  contending  parties, 
which  should  appoint  these  delegates.  Dr.  With- 
erspoon having  matured  his  plan,  and  assembled 
his  friends,  he  submitted  it  to  their  inspection,  with 
the  assurance  that  if  they  faithfully  followed  his 
instructions,  they  would  prevail,  but  if  they  were 
divided  as  usual,  they  would  be  defeated.  His  prin- 
cipal dependence  was  on  the  insertion  of  two  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  the  opposite  party,  in  the 
ticket  which  he  had  formed*,  but  the  customary 

* Roger’s  Funeral  Discourse. 
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contracted  scruples  had  nearly  rendered  his  mea- 
sures abortive.  One  member  observed,  that  “ his 
light  would  not  sutler  him  to  vote  for  any  of 
them:  “ Your  light  is  all  darkness,”  said  Dr. 

Witherspoon;  and  he  continued  to  drill  them  so 
adroitly,  that  he  carried  the  election  with  ease. 
The  two  great  leaders  of  the  respective  parties 
weie  not  personal  enemies  to  each  other;  yet  in 
debate  they  were  often  severe  in  their  remarks. 
In  departing  from  the  election-room,  Dr.  Robert- 
son affected  to  congratulate  his  opponent  on  the  re- 
sult, observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  although  he 
was  in  the  minority,  he  almost  always  had  the  ad* 
dress  to  come  off  successful;”  “ I admit,”  replied 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  “your  claims  to  superior  skill 
and  management,  but  you  will  recollect  the  autho- 
rity which  tells  us,  that  4 the  children  of  this  world 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light.’  On  another  occasion,  having  carried 
some  important  questions  in  the  general  assembly, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Doctor  Robertson, 
the  latter  said  to  him,  in  a pleasant  and  easy  man- 
ner, “ I think  you  have  your  troops  better  disci- 
plined than  formerly.” — “ Yes,”  replied  the  Doc- 
tor, « by  urging  your  politics  too  far,  you  have  com- 
pelled us  to  beat  you  with  your  own  weapons.” 

In  the  church  judicatories  of  America,  he  was 
vol.  v.~x 
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always  upright  in  his  views,  firm  in  his  principles, 
and  ready  to  seize,  at  once,  the  right  point  of  view, 
on  every  question.  Disentangling,  with  facility, 
the  most  embarrassed  subjects,  he  was  clear  and 
conclusive  in  his  reasoning,  and,  from  a peculiar 
soundness  of  judgment,  and  a habit  of  business, 
skilful  in  conducting  every  discussion  to  the  most 
speedy  and  decisive  termination.  In  fine,  the 
church  assuredly  lost  in  him  one  of  its  greatest 
lights*,  and,  if  the  term  may  be  used  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  one  of  its  greatest  politicians. 

As  a writer,  his  style  is  simple  and  compre- 
hensive; his  remarks  judicious,  and  often  refined; 
his  information  accurate  and  extensive*,  his  matter 
always  weighty  and  important;  his  method  con- 
densed, yet  lucid,  and  well  arranged.  Simplicity, 
perspicuity,  precision,  comprehension  of  thought, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  human 
heart,  prevail  throughout  the  whole  of  his  exten- 
sive writings.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked,  in  re- 
lation to  them,  that  “ if  they  were  remarkable 
for  any  thing,  it  must  be  for  his  attention  to  ge- 
neral principles,  and  not  to  ramifying  his  subject.” 
His  works  have  not  only  extended  his  reputation 
through  Great  Britain  and  America,  but  he  is  de- 
servedly held  in  high  repute  among  ^almost  all  the 
protestant  countries  of  Europe. 
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His  “ Serious  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Ef- 
fects of  the  Stage,”  enters  deeply  into  the  human 
heart.  The  representation  of  the  new  tragedy  of 
Douglas,  written  by  a clergyman  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged,  on  the  Edinburg  theatre,  ori- 
ginated this  excellent  treatise,  in  which  are  found 
numerous  refined  observations,  after  the  manner  of 
Messieurs  de  Port-Royal,*  not  obvious  to  ordinary 
minds,  but  perfectly  founded  on  the  history  of  man, 
and  the  state  of  society.  Written  in  a plain  and 
perspicuous  style,  it  is  replete  with  sensible  argu- 
ment, happily  arranged,  and  managed  with  almost 
irresistible  force.  In  this  Inquiry,  he  anticipates 
and  precludes  every  objection,  and  gives  ample 
proof  of  the  doctrine  which  he  proposes  to  main- 
tain. The  pernicious  influence  of  the  stage  on  the 
public  taste  and  morals,  was  never  more  clearly 
elucidated.  He  maintains  the  opinion  of  a prior 
writer,  that  to  send  young  people  to  the  theatre  to 
form  their  manners,  is  to  expect  “ that  they  will 
learn  virtue  from  profligates,  and  modesty  from 
harlots  ” “ It  ought  to  be  considered,”  he  urges, 

“ particularly  with  regard  to  the  younger  of  both 
sexes,  that,  in  the  theatre,  their  minds  must  insen- 

* A society  of  Jansenists,  in  Paris,  who  made  a most  violent 
attack  on  the  Jesuists,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  the 
members,  said  to  be  the  Prince  of  Conti,  wrote  an  excellent 
essay  against  plays  and  play-acting. 
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sibly  acquire  an  inclination  to  romance  and  ex- 
travagance, and  be  unfitted  for  the  sober  and  seri- 
ous affairs  of  common  life.  Common,  or  little  things, 
give  no  entertainment  upon  the  stage,  except  when 
they  are  ridiculed.  There  must  always  be  some- 
thing grand,  surprising,  and  striking.  In  comedies, 
when  all  obstacles  are  removed,  and  the  marriage 
is  agreed  on,  the  play  is  done.  This  gives  the  mind 
such  a turn,  that  it  is  apt  to  despise  ordinary  busi- 
ness as  mean,  or  deride  it  as  ridiculous.  Ask  a mer- 
chant whether  he  chooses  that  his  apprentices 
should  go  to  learn  exactness  and  frugality  from  the 
stage,  or,  whether  he  expects  the  most  punctual 
payments  from  those  whose  generosity  is  strength- 
ened there,  by  weeping  over  virtue  in  distress. 
Suppose  a matron  coming  home  from  the  theatre 
filled  with  the  ideas  that  are  there  impressed  upon 
the  imagination*, — how  low  and  contemptible  do  all 
the  affairs  of  her  family  appear,  and  how  'much 
must  she  be  disposed,  (besides  the  time  already 
consumed,)  to  forget  or  misguide  them?”  It  is  im- 
practicable, in  this  place,  to  afford  a clear  view  of 
this  powerful  performance ; but  his  remarks  re- 
specting the  terms  and  allusions  which  pain  the  ear 
of  modesty,  pronounced  and  exhibited  in  a way  to 
give  additional  force  to  the  evil,  and  cooly  and  sys- 
tematically listened  to  by  virtuous  females,  cannot 
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be  Omitted:  “ And  where  can  plays  be  found,  at 
least  comedies,  that  are  free  from  impurity,  either 
directly,  or  by  allusion  and  double  meaning?  It  is 
amazing  to  think,  that  women  who  pretend  to  de- 
cency and  reputation,  whose  brightest  ornament 
ought  to  be  modesty,  should  continue  to  abet,  by 
their  presence,  so  much  unchastity  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  theatre.  How  few  plays  are  acted,  which  a 
modest  woman  can  see,  consistently  with  decency, 
in  every  part?  The  power  of  custom  and  fashion  is 
very  great,  in  making  people  blind  to  the  most 
manifest  qualities  and  tendencies  of  things.  There 
are  ladies  who  frequently  attend  the  stage,  who,  if 
they  were  but  once  entertained  with  the  same  ima- 
ges in  a private  family,  with  which  they  are  often 
presented  there,  would  rise  with  indignation,  and 
reckon  their  reputation  ruined  if  ever  they  should 
return.  I pretend  to  no  knowledge  of  these  things 
except  from  printed  accounts,  and  the  public  bills 
of  what  plays  are  to  be  acted,  and  yet  may  safely 
affirm,  that  no  woman  of  reputation,  (as  it  is  called 
in  the  world,)  much  less  of  piety,  who  has  been  ten 
times  in  a play-house,  durst  repeat  in  company  all 
that  she  has  heard  there.  With  what  consistency 
they  gravely  return  to  the  same  schools  of  lewd- 
ness, they  themselves  best  know.”* — Many  of  those 
who  conscientiously  believe,  that  the  stage  is  “ a 
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warm  incentive  to  virtue,  and  powerful  preserva- 
tive against  vice,”  would,  if  sufficient  care  were 
taken  to  comprehend  all  the  reasoning  employed, 
find  their  opinions  materially  shaken  by  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  the  arguments  to  prove,  that  con- 
tributing to  support  a public  theatre  is  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a Christian. 

His  sermon  entitled  “ The  Dominion  of  Provi- 
dence over  the  Passions  of  Men,”  preached  at 
Princeton  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1776; — his 
treatises  on  “ Justification  by  free  grace,  through 
Jesus  Christ,”  and  on  “ The  nature  and  necessity 
of  Regeneration^” — and  his  remarks  on  “ The  im- 
portance of  truth  in  Religion,”  or  “ The  connexion 
that  subsists  between  sound  principles  and  a holy 
practice;”— are  not  surpassed  by  any  theological 
writings  in  the  English  language. — His  farewell 
Sermon,  delivered  at  Paisley  in  May,  1776,  and 
his  Lectures  on  Divinity,  bear  the  same  impress  of  a 
gigantic  mind. — The  “ Essay  on  the  nature,  value, 
and  uses,  of  money,”  already  adverted  to,  is,  with- 
out dispute,  the  best  that  ever  appeared  in  this 
country,  and  was  eminently  successful  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  intricate  subject  * The  Druid, 
a series  of  periodical  essays,  published  by  him  in 

* He  said  that  in  composing  this  essay,  he  did  little  more  than 
put  together  some  written  speeches  which  lie  had  delivered  in 
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the  year  1781,  is  particularly  useful  and  interest- 
ing: the  principal  themes  of  this  miscellany  are 
literature  and  morals,  arts  and  industry, — the  phi- 
losophy of  human  nature  and  of  human  life.  In 
the  prefatory  remarks,  he  admirably  ridicules  the 
delightful  themes  of  love  and  gallantry,  which  his 
younger  readers  might  wish  him  to  expatiate  upon: 
“ but,”  he  says,  “ I do  not  take  myself  to  be  quali- 
fied to  paint  the  ardours  of  a glowing  flame.  I have 
not  seen  any  killing  eyes  these  several  years.  It 
was  but  yesterday  that  I smiled  involuntarily,  on 
reading  a poem  in  your  last  magazine,  setting  forth 
that  both  Beauty  and  Wisdom  had  taken  up  their 
residence  with  a certain  nymph,  the  one  in  her 
cheek,  the  other  in  her  tongue,  and  that  they  were 
resolved  never  to  depart-,  which  I thought  was  a 
little  unfortunate  for  all  the  rest  of  the  sex.  I wish 
every  Strephon  and  Daphne  heartily  well,  and 
that  the  exalted  and  rapturous  praises  of  Arcadia 
may  be  soon  brought  down  to  the  composed  dis- 
course of  a quiet  man  and  wife  in  Philadelphia.” 
The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  numbers  of  these  en- 
tertaining papers,  are  devoted  to  observations  on 
the  then  state  of  the  English  language  in  America, 
and  a classification  of  the  principal  prevalent  im- 
proprieties. 
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His  “Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,3’  notwith- 
standing they  assume  the  form  of  regular  discour- 
ses, were,  in  fact,  considered  by  him  as  little  more 
than  a syllabus  or  compendium,  on  which  he  might 
enlarge  before  a class  at  the  time  of  recitation:  thus, 
he  once  compelled  a printer  who,  without  his  know- 
ledge, had  undertaken  to  publish  them,  to  desist 
from  the  design.  Not  a few,  however,  whose  emi- 
nence in  literature  and  distinction  in  society,  enti- 
tle their  opinions  to  great  consideration,  have  main- 
tained that  these  lectures,  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, contain  one  of  the  best  and  most  perspicuous 
exhibitions  of  the  radical  principles  of  the  science 
on  which  they  treat,  that  has  ever  been  made. — 
The  surprising  resemblance  which  exists  between 
his  “ Lectures  on  Eloquence,”  and  those  of  Dr. 
Blair,  both  pursuing  the  same  track,  is  a striking 
example  of  the  effect  of  early  instruction  on  the 
habits  of  thought  in  later  life.  These  eminent  men 
were  class-mates  under  the  same  teacher,  but  no 
communications  on  the  subject  had  ever  been  ex- 
changed-, yet  the  radical  ideas,  but  not  the  style, 
are  remarkably  the  same. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  a frequent  contributor  to 
the  public  papers,  particularly  on  political  subjects. 
His  “ Thoughts  on  American  Liberty,”  written  at 
the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  depict  in  striking  co- 
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lours  the  depth  of  his  political  foresight,  by  the 
recommendation  of  a series  of  important  measures, 
almost  all  of  which  were  subsequently  adopted,  at 
various  periods.  In  the  essay  “ On  conducting  the 
American  controversy,”  his  ideas  are  not  less  lucid 
than  sagacious ; and  his  remarks  “ On  the  Contest 
between  Great  Britain  and  America”  tend  to  estab- 
lish the  fact,  that  the  people  of  America,  so  far 
from  being  seditious  and  factious,  entertained  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  and  at- 
tached high  feelings  of  pride  to  their  descent;— 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  an  American  spoke 
of  going  to  England,  he  always  called  it  going 
home.  In  a communication  to  the  editor  of  the 
Scots  Magazine,  on  the  “ Ignorance  of  the  British 
with  respect  to  America,”  he  elucidates  the  subject 
in  a masterly  manner,  and  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing fact:  Some  years  ago,  a frigate  came  from 
England  with  despatches  for  many  or  most  of  the 
governors  of  provinces  in  North  America.  The 
captain  had  orders  to  go  first  to  New  York,  and 
from  thence  to  proceed  to  Georgia,  the  Carolinas, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Jer- 
seys. When  he  arrived  at  New  York,  he  delivered 
his  despatches  there,  and  mentioned  his  orders. 
The  governor  told  him,  “ if  you  will  give  me  the 
letters  for  the  governors  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn 
vol.  v.— y 
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sylvania,  I will  undertake  to  have  them  delivered 
in  forty-eight  hours;  but  if  you  take  the  route  pre- 
scribed to  you,  perhaps  they  will  not  receive  them 
in  three  months.”  To  which  the  captain  replied, 
“ I do  not  care  a farthing  about  the  matter:  I will 
stick  to  my  instructions.’’ 

But  the  talents  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  were  vari- 
ous: he  was  not  only  a serious  writer,  but  he  pos- 
sessed a fund  of  refined  wit  and  delicate  satire. 
A happy  specimen  of  this  is  found  in  the  “ Eccle- 
siastical Characteristics,  or  the  Arcana  of  Church 
Policy,  being  an  humble  attempt  to  open  the  Mys- 
tery of  Moderation.”  The  edge  of  his  wit,  in  this 
performance,  was  directed  against  certain  corrup- 
tions in  principle  and  practice  prevalent  in  the 
church  of  Scotland;  and  no  attack  was  ever  made 
upon  them  which  inflicted  so  deep  a wound,  or  was 
so  severely  felt.  It  lighted  up  a greater  fire  than 
was  ever  before  kindled  in  the  church.  The  keen- 
ness and  severity  with  which  he  exposed  false 
principles  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  public, 
excited  the  rage  and  fury  of  many  ministers  in 
Scotland.  The  most  opprobrious  epithets  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  concealed  author,  and  the  most 
dreadful  menaces  uttered,  in  case  they  should  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  and  convict  him.  But  the 
revilings  of  party-spirit  vanished  like  the  morning- 
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mist  before  the  beams  of  his  eloquence,  the  force 
of  his  arguments,  and  the  irresistibility  of  his  de- 
ductions, contained  in  the  “ Serious  Apology  for 
the  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics,”  and  his  “ De- 
fence in  the  Synod  of  Glasgow.”  The  ironical 
style  which  had  been  so  pointedly  attacked,  he  de- 
fended upon  the  basis  of  Holy  Writ,  and  justified 
by  the  examples  and  recommendations  of  the 
-grave  and  venerable  Fathers  of  the  Church.  But 
we  cannot  enter  into  details:  his  dexterity  in  illus- 
trating his  position  by  pungent  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes, may,  however,  be  noticed.  In  derision  of 
the  term  moderate  adopted  by  the  other  party,  he 
introduced  the  following  example:  A certain  minis- 
ter, being  asked  the  character  of  a friend  of  his, 
who  had  come  up  to  the  assembly,  and  particular- 
ly whether  or  not  he  was  a moderate  man ? an- 
swered “ 0/  yes;  fierce  for  moderation .”  Having 
been  censured  for  want  of  tenderness  towards  the 
offenders,  supposing  the  accusations  to  be  true,  and 
accused  of  injuring  the  cause  of  religion  by  incul- 
cating a bad  opinion  of  the  clergy,  which  led  men 
to  infidelity,  he  indignantly  rejected  the  propriety 
of  covering  their  failings,  and  palliating  their  crimes, 
upon  such  shallow  and  indefensible  principles.  “ I 
was  never  better  pleased  with  a story,”  said  he,  in 
exemplification  of  his  argument,  “ than  one  I have 
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read  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France. 
It  happened,  that  during  his  regency,  one  of  the 
French  princes  of  the  blood  was  convicted  of  com- 
mitting robbery  on  the  high  way.  Great  interces- 
sion was  made  with  the  regent  to  save  him  from 

the  ignominy  of  a public  execution,  which,  it  was 

♦ 

alleged,  would  be  an  indelible  stain  on  the  royal 
blood.  To  this  the  duke  replied,  “ The  royal  blood 
is  indeed  deeply  stained,  but  it  was  stained  by  the 
commission  of  the  crime;  the  punishment  will  only 
serve  to  wash  out  the  stain,  as  far  as  that  is  now 
possible.”  The  style  of  the  “ Characteristics”  was 
formed,  as  he  acknowledged  himself,  upon  that  of 
Swift:  but,  while  he  rivalled  the  flowing  wit,  and 
caustic  satire,  he  avoided  the  obscenity  and  levity, 
of  that  celebrated  man.  Many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  respectable  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  the  publica- 
tion. The  bishops  of  London,  after  highly  com- 
mending it,  observed,  “ It  appears  only  directed 
against  a certain  party  in  Scotland;  but  we  have 
many  in  England  to  whom  the  characters  are  very 
applicable/’  The  bishop  of  Oxford  delivered 
nearly  the  same  sentiments;  he  said  that  “He 
wished  their  own  clergy  would  read  it  for  their  in- 
struction and  correction/  Dr.  Warburton,  the  ce- 
lebrated bishop  of  Gloucester,  mentions  it  with 
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distinguished  approbation,  and  particularly  terms 
it  “ a fine  piece  of  raillery  against  a party  to  which 
we  are  no  strangers  here/’ 

Doctor  Witherspoon  was  not  a man  of  the  most 
various  and  extensive  learning.  His  intellectual 
treasures  consisted  of  a mass  of  information  well 
selected  and  thoroughly  digested j and  scarcely 
any  individual  of  the  age  had  a more  vigorous 
mind,  or  sound  understanding.  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  dead  languages,  being  an  accurate  Latin 
scholar,  and  capable  of  speaking  and  reading  that 
language,  with  facility.  He  was  a good  proficient 
in  Greek,  presiding  over  the  Greek  recitations  in 
Longinus,  and  the  higher  classics;  and  he  taught 
Hebrew  to  all  those  in  the  college  who  wished  to 
study  it.  He  also  read  and  spoke  the  French  lan- 
guage with  accuracy  and  fluency.  Although  not 
a mathematician  in  detail,  he  had  the  highest  idea 
of  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  mathematical 
knowledge.  He  banished  systems  of  logic  alto- 
gether from  the  college,  observing  that  Euclid’s 
Elements  were  the  best  system  of  logic  ever  writ- 
ten. He  was  not  versed  in  the  details  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  of  which  he 
had  learned  only  the  general  principles  in  the 
usual  course  of  university  education.  Although 
not  an  indiscriminate  and  enormous  reader^  he  had 
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read,  and  thoroughly  digested,  the  best  authors  in 
every  department  of  useful  knowledge.  It  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  his  general  read- 
ing, that  Leonidas,  a poem  not  universally  ad- 
mired, was  one  among  the  works  which  he  had  pe- 
rused, and  he  remarked  that  he  thereby  prevent- 
ed very  embarassing  feelings  when  in  company 
with  Mr.  Glover,  the  author  of  that  poem,  in 
Europe.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  books  ena- 
bled him  to  form  an  excellent  list  for  a clergyman’s 
library.  His  epistolary  writings  were  extremely 
limited,  and  few  of  his  letters  only  are  extant. 

The  eloquence  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  simple 
and  grave,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  animated  as 
his  constitutional  malady  would  permit.  It  was  a 
kind  of  Demosthenian  eloquence,  which  made  the 
blood  “shiver  along  the  arteries:”  he  could  not 
speak  in  a loud  tone  of  voice,  but  his  articulation 
was  such,  that  it  was  distinctly  audible  in  the  lar- 
gest church.  His  discourses  commanded  univer- 
sal attention,  and  his  manner  was  altogether  irre- 
sistible: he  never  indulged  in  florid  flights  of  fancy, 
but  modelled  his  oratory  according  to  the  plain  and 
comprehensive  style  of  Swift.  He  was  fond  of  use- 
ful horticulture,  and  valued  himself  upon  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  kitchen  garden:  a lady,  once  walk- 
ing with  him  through  it,  observed  that  he  had  an 
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excellent  garden,  but  no  flowers;  “ No,  madam,” 
said  he,  “ neither  in  my  garden,  nor  in  my  dis- 
course.”— Another  distinguishing  feature  was  his 

almost  intuitive  discernment  of  character:  no  man 

<> 

could  be  long  in  his  company  without  being  known. 
No  rogue, —no  suppressed  facts, — could  escape 
him; — no  chicanery  could  avail;  he  pierced  through 
every  thing  as  if  by  intuition. 

He  possessed  another  excellent  quality,  in  a re- 
markable degree; — his  attention  to  young  persons. 
He  never  suffered  an  opportunity  to  escape  of  im- 
parting to  them  the  most  useful  advice;  and  he  per- 
formed this  favour  in  a manner  so  agreeable,  that 
they  could  neither  be  inattentive  to  it,  nor  forget 
it. — He  was  peculiarly  cautious  of  flattering,  and 
avoided  slander  so  scrupulously,  that  when  injured 
by  any  person,  it  was  impossible,  by  every  effort, 
to  persuade  him  in  public  to  say  one  word  in  his 
disfavour. — Through  the  whole  course  of  a long 
life,  he  uniformly  observed  order  and  regularity 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  whether  secular  or 
spiritual;  and  he  regarded  the  malice  of  the  world 
with  that  pity  and  unconcern  which  result  from  a 
benevolent  mind  and  an  approving  conscience. 
“ Few  persons,”  he  remarked,  “ have  been  less  con- 
cerned than  I have  been,  through  life,  to  contra- 
dict false  accusations,  from  an  opinion  which  I 
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formed  early,  and  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
experience,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more 
harmless  than  political,  or  party,  malice.  It  is  best 
to  leave  it  to  itself:  opposition  and  contradiction  are 
the  only  means  of  giving  it  life  or'  duration.” 

Possessing  remarkable  frankness  of  character, 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  his  moments  of  relaxation 
from  the  great  and  serious  affairs  of  life,  was  an 
amusing  and  instructive  companion.  His  rich  fund 
of  anecdote  was  improved  by  an  abundant  share 
of  wit;  but  he  was  far  from  affecting  the  character 
of  the  latter,  and  used  it  with  the  utmost  discre- 
tion. The  following  anecdote  presents  a specimen 
of  his  good-humoured  wit.  When  Burgoyne’s  ar- 
my was  captured  at  Saratoga,  general  Gates  des- 
patched one  of  his  aids  to  congress  to  carry  the 
intelligence.  The  officer,  after  being  delayed  by 
the  amusements  which  offered  themselves  on  his 
way,  at  length  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  but  the  re- 
port of  the  victory  had  reached  there  several  days 
before.  Congress,  according  to  custom,  proceeded 
to  give  the  messenger  some  mark  of  their  esteem. 
It  was  proposed  to  present  him  with  an  elegant 
sword;  but  Dr.  Witherspoon  rose,  and  begged  leave 
to  move,  that  instead  of  a sword,  they  should  pre- 
sent him  with  a pair  of  golden  spurs . — The  “ Ec- 
clesiastical Characteristics,”  as  we  have  alreadv 
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observed,  abound  in  brilliant  scintillations  of  wit; 
and  the  hypothetical  “ Supplication  of  J.  R.  * * * 
* * is  a master-piece  of  the  most  biting  satire, 
and  sarcastic  frolics  of  fancy.  This  Rivingston  was 
a printer  in  New  York,  whose  paper,  commonly 
called  the  “ Rivingston  Lying  Gazette,”  was  devot- 
ed to  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in 
his  supposed  petition  to  congress,  soliciting  protec- 
tion, after  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  from  the  re- 
sentment of  the  whigs,  presents,  with  irresistible 
humour,  a catalogue  of  his  crimes,  all  satirically 
set  forth  as  claims  upon  the  mercy  and  forgiveness 
of  the  nation.  Falsehood  and  misrepresentation  had 
been  resorted  to  by  this  man,  in  every  possible 
shape  that  could  be  thought  of:  the  British  general 
Robertson  once  told  him  in  his  office,  that  “ he 
had  carried  things  so  far,  that  people  could  not 
believe  one  word  he  said,  even  though  it  were  as 
true  as  gospel/ 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a 
tender  parent,  a kind  master,  and  a cordial  friend. 
He  was  twice  married.  He  was  united  to  his  first 
wife,  named  Montgomery,  in  Scotland,  at  an  early 
age:  she  was  an  excellent  woman,  without  much 
education,  but  eminent  for  her  piety  and  benevo- 
lence. His  children,  at  the  period  of  his  emigra- 
tion to  America,  consisted  of  three  sons  and  two 
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daughters.— James,  the  eldest  son,  held  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  John  possessed  good 
talents  and  attainments,  and  was  bred  a physician. 
David  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
settled  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  became  a re- 
spectable practitioner.  In  the  year  1780,  he  acted 
as  private  secretary  to  the  president  of  congress. — 
Ann,  the  oldest  daughter,  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  S.  Smith,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon as  president  of  the  college;  and  Frances  en- 
tered into  matrimony  with  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  the 
celebrated  historian. — His  second  marriage  excited 
much  noise  and  attention,  he  being,  at  that  time, 
seventy,  and  his  wife  only  twenty -three,  years  of 
age.— Excepting  Washington,  he  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed more  of  what  is  called  presence , than  almost 
any  other  man:  he  was  six  feet  in  height,  finely 
proportioned,  and  remarkably  dignified  in  his  ap- 
pearance. It  was  difficult  to  trifle  in  his  presence; 
—a  circumstance  which  proved  highly  useful  in 
the  government  of  the  college,  by  abashing  the 
impudent  and  presuming.  He  had  a pretty  strong 
Scottish  accent,  which,  however,  continued  to  de- 
crease till  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  memory  of  this  eminent  man  is  not  forgot- 
ten in  the  land  of  his  birth; — in  the  country  which 
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he  contributed  to  create,  it  can  perish  only  with  its 
liberties,  and  the  overthrow  of  those  principles 
which  are  inscribed  on  the  charter  of  indepen- 
dence. At  a public  dinner  given  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  Glasgow,  on  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
ber, 1823,  the  following  toast  was  proposed; 
“ Health  to  Professor  Chase,  and  prosperity  to  the 
rising  literature  of  America.”  Mr.  Chase,  after 
suitable  acknowledgments,  adverted  to  the  many 
natives  of  Scotland,  eminent  for  piety  and  erudi- 
tion, who  had  taught  in  the  seminaries  of  Ame- 
rica.” “ To  mention  but  a single  instance,”  he 
continued,  “ the  memory  of  Witherspoon  is  em- 
balmed in  every  American  heart.  The  traveller 
pauses  amidst  the  shades  of  Princeton  College;  he 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  where  Witherspoon 
sleeps  by  the  side  of  Findley,  and  Davis,  and  Ed- 
wards, and  the  other  men  of  kindred  spirit,  who,  in 
their  day,  presided  and  taught  in  that  college;  and 
while  he  thinks  of  his  distinguished  zeal  and  ser- 
vices, he  blesses  the  land  that  gave  him  birth,  and 
the  university  that  trained  him  for  so  much  use- 
fulness.” 

Bodily  infirmities  began,  at  length,  to  fall  hea- 
vily upon  him.  For  more  than  two  years  previous 
to  his  death,  he  was  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  sight; 
which  contributed  to  hasten  the  progress  of  his 
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other  disorders.  He  bore  his  sufferings  with  ex- 
emplary patience,  and  even  cheerfulness;  nor 
would  his  active  mind,  and  his  unabated  desire  of 
usefulness,  permit  him,  even  in  this  situation,  to 
desist  from  his  ministry,  and  his  duties  in  the  college, 
so  far  as  his  health  and  strength  would  admit.  Du- 
ring his  blindness,  he  was  frequently  led  into  the 
pulpit,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  always  ac- 
quitted himself  with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  not 
unfrequently  with  more  than  his  usual  solemnity 
and  animation. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1794,  in  the  se- 
venty-third year  of  his  age,  he  retired  to  his  eter- 
nal rest,  full  of  honours,  and  full  of  days, — there 
to  receive  the  plaudit  of  his  Lord,  “ well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful over  a few  things,  be  thou  ruler  over  many 
things;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord/’ — His 
remains  were  interred  at  Princeton,  and  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  is  inscribed  upon  his  tomb* 

Reliquse  Mortales, 

Joannis  Witherspoon,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D. 
Collegii  Neo-Csesariensis  Prsesidis,  plurimum  vene- 

randi; 

Sub  hoc  marmore 
inhumantur. 

N atus  parochio  Yestrensi,  Scotorum, 
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Nonis  Februarii,  MDCCXXII.— V.  S. 
Literis  humanibus  in  Uniyersitati  Edinburgensi 

imbutus; 

Sacris  ordinibus  initiatus,  Anno  MDCCXLIII: 

munere  pastorali 

perviginti  quinque  annos  fideliter  functus  est, 
primo  apud  Beith,  deinde  apud  Paisly. 

Prseses  designatus  Aulse  Nassovicse,  Anno 
MDCCLXYIIIj 
Idibusque  Sextilis 
maxima  expectatione  omnium, 
munus  prsesidiale  suscepit. 

Vir,  eximia  pietate,  ac  virtute; 
omnibus  dotibus  animi  prsecellens; 
doctrina  atque  optimarum  artium  studiis, 
penitus  eruditus: 

Concionator  gravis,  solemnis, 

Orationes  ejus  sacrse 
prseceptis  et  institutis  vitse, 
prsestantissimis, 

nec  non  expositionibus  sacros  Sanctse  Scriptura? 

dilucidis, 
sunt  repletse. 

In  sermone  familiari,  comis,  lepidus,  blandus; 
rerum  ecclesise  forensium 
peritissimus; 
summa  prudentia 
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et  in  regenda  et  instituendajuventate, 

prseditus. 

Existimationem  Collegii  apud  peregrinos 

auxit; 

bonasque  literas  in  eo  multum  provexit. 
Inter  lumina  clarissima,  et  doctrinse,  et  ecclesise, 

diu  luxit. 

Tandem,  veneratus,  dilectus,  lugendus  omnibus, 
Animam  efflavit,  XVI,  Kal.  Decern. 

Anno  salutis  mundi  MDCCXCI V ; 
iEtatis  suse  LXXIII  * 


* See  Note,  A. 
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Robert  Morris  was  born  in  Lancashire,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1733-4,  O.  S.  of  respectable 
parentage;  his  father  being  a merchant  of  some 
eminence  in  Liverpool,  and  extensively  engaged 
in  trade  with  the  American  colonies.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, having  formed  the  design  of  emigrating,  em- 
barked for  America,  leaving  his  son  under  the  care 
of  his  grand-mother,  to  whom  he  was  extremely 
attached.  Having  established  himself  at  Oxford, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  he 
sent  to  England  for  young  Morris,  who  arrived 
upon  the  theatre  of  his  future  fame  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Morris  did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a clas- 
sical education.  He  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  one  Annan,  at  that  time  the  only  teacher  in 
Philadelphia,  and  his  progress  in  learning  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  rapid.  This  probably 
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arose  more  from  the  incompetency  of  the  master 
than  the  deficiency  of  the  scholar;  for,  in  reply  to 
the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  his  father  at  his 
little  improvement,  he  observed,  “ I have  learned, 
sir,  all  that  he  could  teach  me.” 

His  father,  at  this  period,  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive business,  as  agent  for  vessels  from  Liverpool. 
Having  invited  a large  party  to  dine  on  board  of 
one  of  these  ships,  he  was  returning  to  shore  in 
the  yawl,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  festivity,  when 
the  captain  fired  a salute  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
A wad  from  one  of  the  guns  unfortunately  struck, 
and  inflicted  a severe  wound  on  his  arm,  which 
mortified,  and  caused  his  death.  His  memory 
was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  the  gentlemen  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity,  solemnly  enjoined  in  their 
wills,  that  his  tomb  should  be  preserved  inviolate. 
His  favourite  dog  could  not  be  enticed  from  the 
body  of  his  deceased  master,  and  died  upon  the 
grave;  thus  affording  another  feeling  example  of 
the  affection  which  warms  the  most  faithful,  and 
least  fickle,  friend  of  man. 

Mr.  Morris  was  thus  left  an  orphan  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years.  He  had  previously  been  placed 
by  his  father  in  the  compting-room  of  Mr.  Charles 
Willing,  at  that  time  one  of  the  first  merchants  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a com- 
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inercial  education.  Although  deprived  of  the  be- 
nefit of  parental  counsel,  his  clerkship  was  charac- 
terised by  the  greatest  fidelity  and  attention,  and  he 
soon  gained  the  implicit  confidence  of  Mr.  Willing. 
His  anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  estab- 
lishment was  unceasing*,  and  his  activity  and  deci- 
sion of  character,  are  exemplified  by  the  responsi- 
bility he  assumed  in  transactions  which  admitted 
of  no  delay.  During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Willing, 
a vessel  arrived  at  Philadelphia  giving  particular 
information,  for  his  benefit,  of  the  sudden  advance 
in  the  price  of  flour  at  the  port  from  which  she 
came.  Mr.  Morris  immediately  contracted  for  all 
he  could  procure,  on  account  of  Mr.  Willing;  who, 
on  his  return  to  the  city,  was  received  by  the  com- 
plaints of  certain  merchants  that  his  clerk  had 
raised  the  price  of  flour.  Mr.  Willing  defended 
the  proceedings  of  his  young  friend,  and  silenced 
the  complainants  by  an  appeal  to  their  own  proba- 
ble line  of  conduct,  in  case  of  their  having  first 
received  the  news.  In  after  life,  Mr.  Morris  felt 
some  pride  in  calling  Mr.  Charles  Willing  “ his 
master:”  he  had  been  an  intimate  of  his  family,  and 
found  in  him  a kind,  indulgent,  and  valuable,  pro- 
tector. During  the  last  illness  of  Mr.  Willing,  he 
requested  to  see  him,  and  gave,  upon  that  oc- 
casion, an  unequivocal  testimonial  of  his  opinion 
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respecting  the  youthful  character  of  Mr.  Morris; 
“ Robert,”  said  he,  emphatically,  “ always  continue 
to  act  as  you  have  done.” 

His  extensive  mercantile  knowledge,  and  close 
application  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  attracted 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wil- 
ling, who  proposed  to  him,  some  time  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  he  had  engaged  him- 
self, to  form  together  a commercial  connexion.  This 
partnership  was  entered  into  in  the  year  1754,  and 
continued  until  1793,  embracing  the  long  period  of 
thirty-nine  years.  Mr.  Morris  was  the  acting  part- 
ner, and  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
volution, engaged  more  extensively  in  commerce 
than  any  other  merchant  in  Philadelphia. 

But  private  interest  possessed  little  influence 
over  the  mind  of  Robert  Morris,  when  it  clashed 
with  his  high  notions  of  public  duty.  The  tyranni- 
cal measures  adopted  by  the  British  ministry  in 
relation  to  the  government  of  the  colonies,  gradu- 
ally assuming  a more  oppressive  form,  and  urged 
in  a more  haughty  and  daring  manner,  were  view- 
ed by  him  with  a calm  and  discerning  eye,  which 
seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  darkness  of  futurity, 
and  unfold  the  glories  and  sufferings  of  the  ap- 
proaching revolution.  Among  the  first  to  feel  and 
to  resent  the  encroachments  of  power,  he  never 
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wavered  tor  a moment  in  his  political  faith;  although 
many  of  those  eminent  men  who  afterwards  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  patrio- 
tism, and  breasted  the  tempest  of  war  with  daring 
and  dauntless  devotion,  were,  at  that  critical  period, 
nerveless  and  undecided. — Notwithstanding  the 
assertions  of  British  journalists,  the  British  sub- 
jects in  the  colonies  were  among  the  most  loyal  in 
their  dominions.  Minds  shackled  by  precedent  do 
not  at  once  regain  their  freedom.  A striking  in- 
stance of  the  force  of  habit,  and  the  general  reluc- 
tance to  oppose  the  laws  of  the  mother-country, 
however  harsh  and  arbitrary,  occurred  a short  time 
previous  to  the  period  fixed  for  the  first  operation 
of  the  Stamp  Act.  A very  numerous  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  bar,  residing  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  was  held  at  Mullins 
Beef-Steak  House  in  Water  Street,  at  that  time  a 
large  and  much  frequented  hotel.  Questions  of  a 
nature  formidable  to  the  meeting,  were  widely  dis- 
cussed. It  was  debated,  “ Whether  they  should 
intermit  all  business?  or  carry  it  on  ivitli  stamps? 
or  without  them,  and  set  the  Stamp  Act  at  defi- 
ance?” When  the  question  for  proceeding  without 
stamps  was  proposed,  a great  majority  were  in  fa- 
vour of  postponing  the  decision;  it  was,  however, 
finally  put,  and  Mr.  John  Dickenson  strenuously 
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argued  against  adopting  the  measure,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  colonies  were  bound  by  all  acts  of 
parliament.  Only  three  individuals — the  venerable 
judge  Peters,  Edward  Biddle,  and  James  Allen — 
voted  for  going  on  without  stamps,  and  risking  the 
consequences. — Not  long  after  this  astonishing  ex- 
hibition of  lukewarmness  or  timidity,  the  members 
of  the  bar.  with  very  limited  exceptions,  ranked 
among  the  most  eminent  and  determined  patriots; 
and  they  preserved  that  character  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  revolutionary  conflict:  this 
change  was  effected  when  it  appeared  that  no  re- 
laxation could  be  expected  in  the  determined  plan 
to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonies  without  their  con- 
sent. Mr.  Dickenson  particularly  distinguished 
himself,  as  the  advocate  of  doctrines  directly  the 
reverse  of  his  opinions  delivered  at  the  ton  tavern. 

Mr.  Morris  zealously  united  in  all  voluntary  as- 
sociations for  public  purposes,  and  was  generally 
distinguished  as  a leader  in  measures  of  import- 
ance. As  no  man  felt  more  deeply  the  national 
degradation  which  would  ensue  from  the  triumph 
of  the  British  Parliament,  in  relation  to  colonial 
taxation,  he  exerted  himself  with  peculiar  activity 
to  avert  it.  His  influence  and  his  talents  proved  es- 
sentially beneficial  during  the  popular  excitement 
which  preceded  the  revolution.  At  that  onfinous 
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period,  his  firmness  and  equanimity  were  displayed 
on  all  proper  occasions,  and  contributed  to  settle 
the  public  mind  into  that  state  of  calm  and  steady 
determination,  which  strikes  more  fear  into  the  soul 
of  the  tyrant,  than  all  the  wild  and  irregular  pa- 
roxysms of  passion. — Ever  consistent  in  his  princb 
pies  and  conduct,  he  signed,  without  hesitation,  the 
non-importation  agreement,  adopted  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1765;  preferring 
the  sacrifice  of  private  interest  to  the  continuance 
of  an  intercourse,  which  increased  the  revenue  of 
the  British  government,  and  enlarged  the  resour* 
ces  of  a hostile  nation.  The  house  of  Willing  and 
Morris  was  engaged  in  extensive  mercantile  trans* 
actions  with  England,  and  imported  large  quanti- 
ties of  her  manufactures  and  colonial  produce: 
hence  the  cessation  of  those  branches  of  commerce, 
was,  to  them,  an  important  sacrifice. 

The  unalterable  resolution  of  Mr.  Morris,  with 
respect  to  his  political  course  of  conduct,  appears 
to  have  been  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1775:  the  shedding  of  American  blood  in  Massa- 
chusetts, forever  fixed  the  principles  upon  which 
his  resplendent  services  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
revolution  were  founded,  and  extinguished  the  last 
glimmering  of  hope  that  the  evils  and  miseries  of 
war  might  yet  be  averted.  On  St.  George’s  day, 
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(twenty-third  April,  1775,)  about  one  hundred 
guests  and  members  of  the  St.  George's  Society 
were  assembled  at  the  City  Tavern  in  Philadelphia, 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their  tutelary  saint. 
Mr.  Morris  was  the  presiding  officer.  Reconcilia- 
tion, and  a change  of  ministers,  were  the  phantoms 
which  had  lulled  and  deluded  the  American  com- 
munity. About  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
height  of  their  festivity,  when  moderate  hilarity 
alone  had  attended  their  libations,  the  news  of  the 
massacre  at  Lexington,  which  occurred  four  days 
previous,  was  communicated  to  the  company.  No 
scene  ever  shifted  so  instantaneously  and  appaling- 
ly:  an  electrical  shock  could  not  have  been  more 
suddenly  prostrating.  The  tables  were  instantly 
deserted,  and  the  seats  overturned.  Mr.  Morris, 
and  a few  members,  among  whom  was  the  Hon. 
Richard  Peters,  (the  sole  survivor  among  all  those 
assembled  on  that  day,)  retained  their  seats,  and 
viewed  this  extraordinary  display  in  silent  aston- 
ishment. When  the  fugitives  had  retreated,  a so- 
lemn scene  succeeded  the  merriment  and  gayety 
which,  a few  moments  before,  had  resounded 
through  the  hall.  After  feelingly  deploring  the 
awful  event  which  separated  them  forever  from  a 
remorseless  parent,  the  small  party  that  remained 
took  leave  of  their  patron  saint,  and  pronounced  a 
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solemn  requiem  over  the  painted  vapour, — recon- 
ciliation. Mr.  Morris,  in  unison  with  his  associates, 
at  that  time  avowed  his  irrevocable  decision  as  to 
revolutionary  measures,  from  which  he  never  de- 
viated. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Morris,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  third  of  November, 
1775,  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  second  con- 
gress, was  his  first  formal  entrance  into  public  life. 
The  uniformity  and  solidity  of  his  opinions  relative 
to  the  connexions  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
continental  colonies,  united  with  his  powerful  and 
discerning  mind,  his  high  rank  in  society,  and  the 
extensive  influence  which  he  enjoyed,  in  render- 
ing him  an  able  and  favourite  representative  of 
the  state,  and  a valuable  coadjutor  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  national  council.  Soon  after  he  had  as- 
sumed his  seat  in  congress,  he  was  added  to  the 
secret  committee,  (of  which  he  was  the  chairman,) 
that  had  been  appointed,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, to  contract  for  the  importation  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  gunpowder.  On  the  eleventh  of 
December,  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  devise  ways  and  means  for  furnishing  the 
colonies  with  a naval  armament;  and  their  report, 
embracing  the  expedience  of  augmenting  the  navy 
by  the  addition  of  five  ships  of  32,  five  of  28,  and 
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three  of  24,  guns,  being  adopted,  a naval  commit- 
tee was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Morris  was  a mem- 
ber, with  full  powers  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
with  all  possible  expedition.  In  the  beginning  of 
1776,  he  was  conspicuous  in  the  discussions  which 
attended  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  the  restric- 
tions under  which  it  ought  to  be  placed.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  1776,  he  was  specially  commis- 
sioned to  negociate  bills  of  exchange,  to  be  indem- 
nified by  congress  should  any  loss  arise  from  his 
responsibility  as  the  endorser.  On  the  twentieth  of 
July,  he  was  re-elected  a representative  of  the- 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 

When  the  approach  of  the  enemy  through  New 
Jersey  caused  the  removal  of  congress  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Baltimore,  the  national  affairs  wore  a 
gloomy  and  disheartening  aspect.  Many  firm 
friends  of  the  cause  believed  that  no  exertions  of 
the  feeble  and  suffering  army  of  Washington  could 
impede  the  progress  of  Cornwallis  towards  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  the  unequal  conflict  was  rapidly 
approaching  an  unfavourable  termination.  But  the 
faith  of  Mr.  Morris  continued  unshaken,  and  on  the 
very  day  that  congress  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
Baltimore,  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  borrow- 
ing ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  marine- 
committee*  relying  on  the  indemnification  promised 
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by  the  national  legislature,  at  a period  when  it  was 
uncertain  whether,  in  a few  days,  their  functions 
would  not  be  arrested  and  the  body  dissolved.  To 
the  prevention  of  this  fearful  event,  to  the  fresh  ex- 
citement of  hope  and  confidence  in  the  people,  to 
the  much  required  animation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
army,  to  the  protection,  at  that  time,  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  to  the  arrest  of  the  enemy’s  ad- 
vance  in  the  full  career  of  conquest,  Robert  Mor- 
ris was  the  principal  contributor;  because,  without 
the  pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  him,  the  exertions 
and  plans  of  the  commander-in-chief  could  not  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  nor  the  valour  of  his  troops 
been  brought  into  action.  In  December,  1776, 
when  congress  retired  from  Philadelphia,  a com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Clymer,  and 
Mr.  Walton,  was  appointed,  with  extensive  powers, 
to  remain  in  that  city,  and  execute  all  necessary 
and  proper  continental  business.  Being  in  daily 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris removed  his  family  to  the  country,  and  resided 
with  an  intimate  friend  who  had  resolved,  at  every 
hazard,  to  remain  in  the  city.  At  this  time,  he  re- 
ceived a letter  from  general  Washington,  who  was 
then  encamped  with  his  army  at  the  place  now 
called  New-Hope,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that 
while  the  enemy  was  accurately  informed  of  all  his 
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movements,  he  was  compelled,  from  the  want  of 
specie,  to  remain  in  complete  ignorance  of  their 
designs,  and  that  a certain  sum  specified  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  army,  and  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  such  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments and  precise  position  of  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  shore,  as  would  authorise  him  to  act  offen- 
sively. This  pressing  application,  and  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  Mr.  Morris,  which,  from  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  occasion,  was  despatched  by  a confiden- 
tial messenger,  was  received  at  a time  when  com- 
pliance was  almost  hopeless,  owing  to  the  general 
flight  of  the  citizens.  He  frequently  adverted  to 

r 

the  mental  depression  which  he  experienced  on 
that  trying  occasion,  and  to  the  means  he  employed 
to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  commander-in- 
chief. From  the  time  he  received  the  despatch  until 
evening,  he  revolved  deeply  and  gloomily  in  his 
mind,  the  means  through  which  he  might  realise 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  from  his 
patriotism  and  influence:  his  usual  hour  of  retiring 
from  the  compting  room  arrived,  and  as  he  was  pro-' 
ceeding  slowly  and  sorrowfully  home,  he  acciden- 
tally met  a gentleman  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  who  placed  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  integrity.  He  inquired  the 
news  from  Mr.  Morris,  who  replied,  “ The  most 
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important  news  is,  that  I require  a certain  sum  in 
specie,  and  that  you  must  let  me  have  it.”  His 
friend  hesitated  and  mused  for  a moment ; “ your 
security  is  to  be  my  note  and  my  honour;”  continued 
Mr.  Morris. — “ Robert,  thou  shalt  have  it,”  replied 
the  friend;  and  this  personal  loan,  causing  a prompt 
and  timely  compliance  with  the  demand,  enabled 
general  Washington  to  gain  the  signal  victory  over 
the  hireling  Hessians  at  Trenton,  which  not  only 
diminished  the  numerical  force  of  the  enemy,  but 
had  the  necessary  and  important  results  of  animat- 
ing  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  checking  the  hopes 
and  predictions  of  our  enemies.  It  also  destroyed 
the  impression  which  the  reputed  prowess  of  the 
conquered  foe,  and  the  experience  of  their  ferocity 
over  the  unprotected  and  defenceless,  had  made 
among  the  people. — Such  was  the  instrumentality 
of  Robert  Morris,  in  the  victory  of  Trenton;  and  it 
may  be  truly  remarked,  that  although  his  own 
brows  were  unadorned  with  the  laurels  of  the  war- 
rior, it  was  his  hand  which  crowned  the  heroes 
who  triumphed  on  that  day. 

On  the  tenth  of  March,  1777,  he  was,  a third 
time,  appointed,  by  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  represent  that  state  in  congress,  in  conjunction 
with  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Clymer,  James 
Wilson,  Daniel  Roberdeau,  and  Jonathan  B.  Smith. 
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During  this  year,  the  “ secret  committee''  was  dis- 
solved, and  succeeded  in  all  its  powers  by  the  com- 
mittee of  commerce/5  of  which  Mr.  Morris  was  a 
prominent  member.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  No- 
vember, he  was  selected,  together  with  Mr.  Gerry 
and  Mr.  Jones,  to  repair  to  the  army,  and  in  a pri- 
vate confidential  consultation  with  the  commander- 
in-chief,  to  consider  the  best  and  most  practicable 
means  for  conducting  a winter  campaign  with 
vigour  and  success;  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
General  Washington,  to  direct  every  measure 
which  circumstances  might  require  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  public  service.  He  was  frequently  and 
actively  engaged  in  managing  the  fiscal  concerns 
of  congress,  a duty  for  which  his  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, and  intimate  knowledge  of  pecuniary  trans- 
actions, rendered  him  peculiarly  competent.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  1778,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  standing  committee  of 
finance.  Besides  the  enthusiastic  zeal  which  he 
manifested  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  the  fi- 
nancial talents  which  he  possessed,  his  commercial 
credit  probably  ranked  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  man  in  the  community;  and  this  credit  he  un- 
hesitatingly devoted  to  the  public  service,  when- 
ever necessity  required  such  an  evidence  of  his 
patrotism  and  disinterestedness.  These  occasions 
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were  neither  few  in  their  number,  nor  trifling  in 
their  nature.  The  Honourable  Richard  Peters,  one 
of  the  few  surviving  prominent  men  of  the  revolu- 
tion, who  filled  an  important  and  most  confidential 
station  in  the  department  of  war,  bears  testimony 
that  Mr.  Morris  frequently  obtained  pecuniary,  as 
well  as  other,  supplies,  which  were  most  pressingly 
required  for  the  service,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  apparently  on  his  own  account,  when,  from  the 
known  state  of  the  public  treasury,  they  could  not 
have  been  procured  by  the  government.  His  agen- 
cy in  the  battle  of  Trenton  has  been  already  stat- 
ed. Judge  Peters,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  war,  possessed  the  most  perfect  know- 
ledge of  every  military  transaction,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Morris  in  giving  efficacy  to  enter- 
prise. The  personal  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  those  active  and  enlightened  patriots,  and 
their  constant  co-operation  in  the  great  work  of 
freedom,  closely  united  them  together,  and  it  is  by 
the  pen  of  the  surviving  statesman,  that  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  providential  supply  of  lead  for  the 
army  is  afforded.  “ In  1779  or  1780,  two  of  the  most 
distressing  years  of  the  war,  General  Washington 
wrote  to  me  a most  alarming  account  of  the  pros- 
trate condition  of  the  military  stores,  and  enjoined 
my  immediate  exertions  to  supply  the  deficiencies, 
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There  were  no  musket  cartridges  but  those  in  the 
men’s  boxes,  and  they  were  wet;  of  course,  if  at- 
tacked, a retreat,  or  a rout,  was  inevitable.  We, 
(the  board  of  war,)  had  exhausted  all  the  lead  ac- 
cessible to  us,  having  caused  even  the  spouts  of 
houses  to  be  melted,  and  had  offered,  abortively, 
the  equivalent  in  paper  of  two  shillings  specie  per 
pound  for  lead.  I went,  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  I received  this  letter,  to  a splendid  enter- 
tainment given  by  Don  Mirailles,  the  Spanish  mi- 
nister. My  heart  was  sad,  but  I had  the  faculty  of 
brightening  my  countenance,  even  under  gloomy 
disasters;  yet  it  seems  then  not  sufficiently  adroitly. 
Mr.  Morris,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  knew 
me  well,  discovered  some  casual  traits  of  depres- 
sion. He  accosted  me  in  his  usual  blunt  and  disen- 
gaged manner:  “ I see  some  clouds  passing  across 
the  sunny  countenance  you  assume; — what  is  the 
matterT'  After  some  hesitation,  I showed  him  the 
generals  letter,  which  I had  brought  from  the  of- 
fice, with  the  intention  of  placing  it  at  home  in  a 
private  cabinet.  He  played  with  my  anxiety,  which 
he  did  not  relieve  for  some  time.  At  length,  how- 
ever, with  great  and  sincere  delight,  he  called 
me  aside,  and  told  me  that  the  Holkar  privateer 
had  just  arrived  at  his  wharf,  with  ninety  tons  of 
leaf  which  she  had  brought  as  ballast.  It  had  been 
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landed  at  Martinique,  and  stone  ballast  had  sup- 
plied its  place*,  but  this  had  been  put  on  shore,  and 
the  lead  again  taken  in.  £ You  shall  have  my  half 
of  this  fortunate  supply ; there  are  the  owners  of  the 
other  half}5 — (indicating  gentlemen  in  the  apart- 
ment.) £ Yes;  but  I am  already  under  heavy  per- 
sonal engagements,  as  guarantee  for  the  depart* 
ment,  to  those,  and  other  gentlemen.’  ‘ Well,’  re- 
joined Mr.  Morris,  c they  will  take  your  assump- 
tion with  my  guarantee.’ — I,  instantly,  on  these 
terms,  secured  the  lead,  left  the  entertainment, 
sent  for  the  proper  officers,  and  set  more  than  one 
hundred  people  to  work,  during  the  night.  Before 
morning  a supply  of  cartridges  was  ready,  and  sent 
off  to  the  army.  I could  relate  many  more  such  oc- 
currences. Thus  did  our  affairs  succeed,  u per  vari- 
os  casus,  por  tot  discrimina  rerum}”  and  these  dis - 
crimina  rerum  occurred  so  often,  that  we  had  fre- 
quently occasion  feelingly  to  exclaim, 

‘ Quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 

Auserat — Fors  en!  attulit  ultro.?,? 

“ Events,  happy  or  adverse,  succeeded  each  other 
so  rapidly,  that  the  present  almost  obliterated  the 
past} — at  least,  the  actual  employment  growing  out 
of  the  present,  often  critical,  arduous,  and  hazard- 
ous, blunted  our  recollection.  We  lived,  in  many 
von.  v,~c  c 
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periods  of  our  struggle,  by  the  day;  and  deemed 
ourselves  happy,  if  the  sun  set  upon  us  without 
misfortune.” 

Few  public  men  have  escaped  the  breath  of 
slander.  During  the  time  that  congress  assembled 
at  Yorktown,  reflections  were  indulged  in  by  a 
member  of  that  body,  which  tended  to  raise  a sus- 
picion of  fraudulent  proceedings  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public,  by  the  house  of  Willing,  Morris, 
& Co.  The  established  character  of  Mr.  Laurens 
impresses  the  belief  that  his  sole  object  in  making 
these  remarks  was  to  do  justice;  which  opinion  is 
corroborated  by  his  co-operation,  however  late,  in 
the  vindication  of  Mr.  Morris.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  January,  1779,  a committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
accusatory  papers  which  had  been  submitted  to 
congress.  Three  days  after,  Mr.  Morris,  having 
been  notified  of  their  appointment,  delivered  his 
defence  in  writing  to  the  committee.  Never  was 
vindication  more  triumphant  and  conclusive.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month,  he  addressed 
a letter  to  congress,  requesting,  as  insinuations  had 
been  publicly  thrown  out  against  him  on  the  floor 
of  congress,  relative  to  the  books  of  the  secret 
committee,  that  a special  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  entries  and  settlements 
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made  by  him  in  those  books,  as  well  as  the  expen- 
diture of  public  money  entrusted  to  him,  and  to  the 
late  house  of  Willing,  Morris,  & Co.;  he  further 
requested  that  the  committee  should  examine  the 
state  of  their  present  unsettled  dependencies  with 
the  United  States,  and  be  directed  to  report  to  the 
house  specially  on  the  premises,  in  order  that  his 
conduct  might  be  duly  understood  in  congress,  and 
from  thence  made  known  to  the  public  by  the  best 
authority. — On  the  ninth  of  February,  the  com- 
mittee brought  in  their  report.  Previous  to  its  being 
taken  into  consideration,  on  the  eleventh,  the  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Laurens  was  invigorated  by  the  words 
“ new  ship’5  contained  in  the  written  vindication  of 
Mr.  Morris:  he  accordingly  produced  a paper, 
containing  an  extract  of  a letter  from  the  secret 
committee  to  Thomas  Morris,  commercial  agent  at 
Nantz,  stating  that  a new  ship  had  been  chartered 
in  Baltimore;  and  concluded  by  stating,  that  it  af- 
forded him  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  produce  an  evidence,  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  cargo  of  the 
ship  Farmer,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  accusa- 
tion, was  shipped  on  public  account. — It  appears 
that  Willing,  Morris,  & Co.  had  been  hastily  sus- 
pected of  mingling  their  private  transactions  with 
the  public  business  committed  to  their  charge. 
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From  the  minutes  of  the  secret  committee  of  the 
fifteenth  of  August,  and  twentieth  and  twenty-sixth 
of  September,  it  is  proved,  that  that  committee, 
from  a full  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Robert 
Morris,  from  a knowledge  of  his  commercial  abili- 
ties, and  from  a conviction  that  his  extensive  mer- 
cantile connexions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  would 
enable  him  to  execute  with  facility  the  continental 
commercial  affairs,  requested  and  authorised  him 
to  purchase  produce  in  the  different  states  on  pub: 
lie  account,  and  to  export  the  same,  entrusting  him 
solely  and  exclusively  with  the  transaction  of  the 
business.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  understood  by 
the  secret  committee  that  his  purchases  and  exports 
were  to  be  made  under  cover  of  the  firm  of  Wil- 
ling, Morris,  & Co.;  and  this  mode  was  adopted  to 
prevent  the  increase  in  the  price  of  produce  and 
hire  of  vessels,  which  generally  took  place  when 
it  was  known  that  purchases  and  contracts  were 
making  on  public  account.  These  premises  hav- 
ing been  fully  substantiated,  it  was  then  proved 
that  although  the  ship  Farmer  was  chartered  by 
Willing,  Morris,  & Co.,  it  was  effected  on  conti- 
nental account,  and  that  her  cargo  of  iron  and  to- 
bacco was  purchased  and  shipped  on  the  same  ac- 
count; thus  giving  the  whole  transaction  the  colour 
of  a private  commercial  concern,  correspondent  to 
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the  plan  adopted  by  the  secret  committee.  More- 
over, satisfactory  evidence  was  produced  that  Wil- 
ling, Morris,  & Co.  did  not  load  any  chartered 
ship  on  their  account  and  risk,  during  the  time  that 
Mr.  Morris  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  committee. 
Congress,  therefore,  unanimously  agreed  with  the 
report,  that  the  defence  of  Mr.  Morris  was  full  and 
explicit  on  every  fact,  circumstance,  and  question, 
stated  in  the  charges  against  him,  and  supported  by 
clear  and  satisfactory  vouchers ; — that  he  had  clear- 
ly and  fully  vindicated  himself; — and  that,  in  the 
execution  of  the  powers  committed  to  him  by  the 
secret  committee,  he  had  acted  with  fidelity  and 
integrity,  and  an  honourable  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country. — Similar  aspersions  were  heaped 
upon  him  during  the  course  of  his  financial  career, 
which,  when  he  deigned  to  notice  them  at  all,  were 
dissipated  with  equal  facility  and  success.  But  when 
his  tongue  was  silent  in  the  grave,  posthumous  ca- 
lumniators dared  to  outrage  the  memory,  and  tread 
upon  the  tomb,  of  that  great  and  illustrious  man: — 
would  that  his  voice  could  issue  from  the  sepulchre, 
to  stamp  shame  and  confusion  upon  the  ingratitude 
of  man.  The  effects  of  envious  and  malicious  con- 
temporaries were  as  fleeting  as  they  were  frail; — 
calumny  was  shaftless  when  directed  against  the 
bosom  friend  of  Washington,  But  the  ingratitude 
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of  Saul  unto  David,  had  not  changed  its  nature  in 
the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty-eight  centuries: 
'c  And  David  went  out  whithersoever  Saul  sent 
him,  and  behaved  himself  wisely:  and  Saul  set  him 
over  the  men  of  war ; and  he  was  accepted  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people,  and  also  in  the  sight  of 
Saul’s  servants.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  came, 
when  David  was  returned  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  Philistines,  that  the  women  came  out  of  all  the 
cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  king 
Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instruments 
of  music.  And  the  women  answered  one  another 
as  they  played,  and  said,  Saul  has  slain  his  thou- 
sands, and  David  his  ten  thousands.  And  Saul  was 
very  wroth ; and  the  saying  displeased  him;  and  he 
said,  they  have  ascribed  unto  David  ten  thousands, 
and  to  me  they  have  ascribed  but  thousands:  and 
what  can  he  have  more  but  the  kingdom?  And 
Saul  eyed  David  from  that  day  and  forward."’ — 
Robert  Morris  is  now  free  from  the  persecutions 
of  man;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  his  biographer, 
warmed  by  the  recollection  of  his  services  and  vir- 
tues, to  repel  the  indignities  offered  to  his  ashes, 
and  crush,  with  stubborn  facts,  that  ignoble  spirit 
which  would  exalt  a favourite  individual  on  the 
wreck  of  another’s  character,  and  indulge  sectional 
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prejudices  and  party  animosity,  by  labouring  to 
libel  a name,  which  shall  live  when  its  calumniators 
are  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  as  models  of 
ingratitude  and  malignity. 

In  the  year  1780,  when  the  reverses  in  the  south 
had  produced  general  depression,  and  the  increas- 
ing and  clamorous  wants  of  the  army  threatened 
its  total  dissolution,  Mr.  Morris,  with  a zeal  guided 
by  that  sound  discretion  which  turns  expenditure 
to  the  best  account,  established  a bank,  in  conjunct 
tion  with  many  patriotic  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  supply  the 
army  with  provisions  and  rum.  His  partner,  Mr. 
Thomas  Willing,  was  appointed  president  through 
his  agency,  and  Tench  Francis,  cashier.  The  plan 
was  digested  by  Mr.  Morris,  who,  to  establish  con- 
fidence in  the  institution,  proposed  a subscription 
among  the  citizens  in  the  form  of  bonds,  obliging 
them  to  pay,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  the 
amounts  affixed  to  their  names,  in  gold  and  silver, 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  engagements  of  the 
bank.  He  headed  the  list  with  a subscription  of 
10,000/.;  and  was  followed  by  others,  to  the  amount 
of  315,000/.,  Pennsylvania  money:  in  the  lapse  of 
less  than  half  a century,  ninety-one  of  the  ninety- 
six  subscribers  who  gave  their  bonds  on  this  patri- 
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otic  occasion,  have  been  numbered  with  the  dead.* 
The  directors  were  authorised  to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  bank,  and  to  grant  special 
notes  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent.  The  credit 
of  the  members  was  to  be  employed,  and  their 
money  advanced,  if  necessary,  but  no  emoluments 
whatever  were  to  be  derived  from  the  institution. 
Congress,  while  they  expressed  a high  sense  of 
this  patriotic  transaction,  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  effectually  to  reimburse  and  indem- 
nify the  associators.  Thus,  at  a time  when  the  pub- 
lic credit  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  the  public  ex- 
igencies most  pressing,  an  institution  was  erected 
on  the  credit  and  exertions  of  a few  patriotic  indi- 
viduals, for  the  purpose  of  supplying,  and  trans- 
porting, to  the  army,  three  millions  of  rations,  and 
three  hundred  hogsheads  of  rum:  it  continued  un- 
til the  ensuing  year,  when  the  Bank  of  North 
America  was  established. 

The  last  re-election  of  Mr.  Morris  to  congress, 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, occurred  on  the  thirteenth  of  December, 
1777 — The  exertion  of  his  talents  in  the  public 
councils,  the  use  of  his  credit  in  procuring  sup- 
plies at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  personal  labour 

* The  survivors  are  Richard  Peters,  Thomas  Leiper,  William 
Hall,  John  Donaldson,  and  John  Mease. 
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as  special  agent,  or  congressional  committee-man, 
were  not  the  only  means  adopted  by  him  to  support 
the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  The  free  and 
public  expression  of  his  sentiments,  both  in  the 
daily  and  nightly  meetings  of  the  < zealous,  and  in 
the  interchange  of  friendly  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-citizens,  together  with  the  confident  tone  of 
ultimate  success  which  he  supported,  served  to 
arouse  the  desponding,  to  fix  the  wavering,  and 
confirm  the  brave. — -The  extensive  commercial 
and  private  correspondence  which  he  maintained 
with  England,  furnished  him  with  early  intelli- 
gence of  all  the  measures  resolved  on  by  the  Brit 
ish  government,  as  well  as  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, and  a large  fund  of  private  information  of 
importance  to  this  country.  He  habitually  com- 
municated these  letters  to  a few  select  mercantile 
friends,  who  regularly  assembled  in  the  insurance- 
room  of  the  Merchant’s  Coffee-House,  and  through 
them,  the  intelligence  which  they  contained  was 
diffused  among  the  citizens ;■ — thus  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  opposition,  instructing  them  in  the  gra- 
dual progress  of  hostile  movements,  and  enforcing 
the  conviction  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  government,  with  respect  to  an  alleviation  of  the 
oppressions  and  hardships  against  which  the  colo- 
nies had,  for  a long  time,  most  humbly,  earnestly, 
vol,  v. — d d 
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and  eloquently  remonstrated.  This  practice,  which 
began  previous  to  the  suspension  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  he  continued  during 
the  war;  and,  through  the  medium  of  friends  on 
the  continent,  especially  in  France  and  Holland, 
he  received,  for  a time,  the  despatches  which  had 
previously  come  direct  from  England.* 

On  the  twentieth  of  February,  1781,  Robert 
Morris  was  unanimously  elected  superintendant  of 
finance.  To  offer  a succinct  view  of  the  herculean 
task  which  this  appointment  imposed,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  state,  that  he  was  required  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  public  debts,  the  public  expendi- 
tures, and  the  public  revenue;  to  digest  and  report 
plans  for  improving  and  regulating  the  finances, 
and  for  establishing  order  and  economy  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money;  to  direct  the  execu- 
tion of  all  plans  adopted  by  congress  respecting 
revenue  and  expenditure;  to  superintend  and  con- 
trol the  settlement  of  all  public  accounts;  to  direct 
and  control  all  persons  employed  in  procuring  sup- 
plies for  the  public  service,  and  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  ; to  obtain  accounts  of  all  the  issues  of 
the  specific  supplies  furnished  by  the  several  states; 
to  compel  the  payment  of  all  monies  due  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and,  in  his  official  character,  to  prosecute 


* Edinburg  Encyclopaedia,  Phil.  Edit,  sub  art . 
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in  behalf  of  those  states,  for  all  delinquencies  respect- 
ing the  public  revenue  and  expenditure;  and  to  re- 
port to  congress  the  officers  necessary  for  conduct- 
ing the  various  branches  of  his  department.  By 
successive  resolutions  of  congress,  he  was  subse- 
quently empowered  to  appoint  and  remove,  at  his 
pleasure,  his  assistants  in  his  peculiar  office;  as  well 
as  those  persons,  not  immediately  appointed  by 
congress,  as  were  officially  entrusted  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  supplies;  to  appoint  agents 
to  prosecute  or  defend  for  him  in  his  official  capa- 
city; to  manage  and  dispose  of  the  monies  grant- 
ed by  his  most  Christian  majesty  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  specific  supplies  required  from  the 
several  states;  to  procure  on  contract  all  necessary 
supplies  for  the  army,  navy,  artificers  and  prisoners 
of  war;  to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
civil-list;  to  correspond  with  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  United  States  upon  subjects  relating  to  his 
department;  and  to  take  under  his  care  and  ma- 
nagement, all  loans  and  other  monies  obtained  in 
Europe,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  vast 
variety  of  measures  in  which  he  co-operated  for 
the  public  benefit.  To  trace  him  through  all  the 
acts  of  his  financial  administration,  would  involve 
the  history  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  revolutiona- 
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ry  war.  When  the  exhausted  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment threatened  the  most  alarming  consequences; 
when  the  army  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  food  and  clothing;  when  the  milita- 
ry chest  had  been  drained  of  its  last  dollar,  and  even 
the  confidence  of  Washington  was  shaken; — Robert 
Morris,  upon  his  own  credit,  and  from  his  private 
resources,  furnished  those  pecuniary  means,  with- 
out which  all  the  physical  force  of  the  country 
would  have  been  in  vain. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  following  letter,  con- 
veying his  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  high  trust 
reposed  in  him,  was  submitted  to  congress. 

Philadelphia , 13th  March , 17SL 
His  Excellency , the  President  of  Congress; 

Sir, 

I had  the  honour  to  receive  your  excellency’s 
letter  of  the  twenty-first  of  last  month,  enclosing 
the  act  of  congress  of  the  twentieth,  whereby  I am 
appointed,  by  an  unanimous  election  of  that  hon- 
ourable body,  to  the  important  office  of  “ Superin- 
tendent of  F inance.”  Perfectly  sensible  of  the  hon- 
our done  me  by  this  strong  mark  of  confidence  from 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United  States,  I feel 
myself  bound  to  make  the  acknowledments  due, 
by  pursuing  a conduct  formed  to  answer  the  ex- 
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pectations  of  congress,  and  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare. Were  my  abilities  equal  to  my  desire  of  serv- 
ing America,  I should  have  given  an  immediate 
determination  after  this  appointment  was  made ; but, 
conscious  of  my  own  deficiencies,  time  for  conside- 
ration was  absolutely  necessary.  Little,  however, 
of  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  have  I been  able  to 
devote  to  this  object,  as  the  business  before  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  (wherein  I have  the 
honour  of  a seat,)  has  demanded,  and  continues  to 
demand,  my  constant  attendance. 

So  far  as  the  station  of  superintendant  of  finance, 
or  indeed  any  other  public  station  or  office,  applies 
to  myself,  I should,  without  the  least  hesitation, 
have  declined  an  acceptance;  for,  after  upwards  of 
twenty  years  assiduous  application  to  business  as  a 
merchant,  I find  myself  at  that  period  when  my 
mind,  body,  and  inclination,  combine  to  make  me 
seek  for  relaxation  and  ease.  Providence  had  so 
far  smiled  on  my  endeavours  as  to  enable  me  to 
prepare  for  the  indulgence  of  those  feelings,  in 
such  manner  as  would  be  least  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  my  family.  If,  therefore,  I accept  this 
appointment,  a sacrifice  of  that  ease,  of  much  social 
and  domestic  enjoyment,  and  of  my  material  inter- 
ests, must  be  the  inevitable  consequence:  And,  as  my 
ambition  was  entirely  gratified  by  my  present  sit- 
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Ration  and  character  in  life,  no  motive  of  that  kind 
can  stimulate  me  to  acceptance.  Putting  myself 
out  of  the  question,  the  sole  motive  is  the  public 
good-,  and  this  motive,  I confess,  comes  home  to  my 
feelings.  The  contest  we  are  engaged  in,  appeared 
to  me,  in  the  first  instance,  just  and  necessary, — - 
therefore  I took  an  active  part  in  it:  as  it  became 
dangerous , I thought  it  the  more  glorious , and  was 
stimulated  to  the  greatest  exertions  in  my  power 
when  the  affairs  of  America  were  at  the  worst. 
Sensible  of  the  want  of  arrangement  in  our  monied 
affairs,  the  same  considerations  impel  me  to  this 
undertaking,  which  I would  embark  in  without  he- 
sitation, could  I believe  myself  equal  thereto;  but 
fearing  this  may  not  be  the  case,  it  becomes  indis- 
pensably  necessary  to  make  such  stipulations  as  may 
give  ease  to  my  feelings,  aid  to  my  exertions,  and 
tend  to  procure  ample  support  to  my  conduct  in 
office,  so  long  as  it  is  founded  in,  and  guided  by,  a 
regard  to  the  public  prosperity. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I am  to  inform  congress, 
that  the  preparatory  steps  I had  taken  to  procure 
to  myself  relaxation  from  business  with  least  injury 
to  the  interests  of  my  family,  were  by  engaging  in 
certain  commercial  establishments  with  persons  in 
whom  I had  perfect  confidence,  as  to  their  inte- 
grity, honour,  and  abilities.  These  establishments 
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I am  bound  in  honour,  and  by  contracts,  to  support 
to  the  extent  agreed  on.  If,  therefore,  it  be  in  the 
idea  of  congress,  that  the  office  of  superintendant 
of  finance  is  incompatible  with  commercial  con- 
cerns and  connexions,  the  point  is  settled;  for  I 
cannot,  on  any  consideration,  consent  to  violate 
engagements,  or  depart  from  those  principles  of 
honour  which  it  is  my  pride  to  be  governed  by. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  congress  have  elected  me  to 
this  office  under  the  expectation  that  my  mercan- 
tile connexions  and  engagements  were  to  continue, 
an  express  declaration  of  their  sentiments  should 
appear  on  the  minutes,  that  no  doubt  may  arise, 
or  reflection  be  cast,  on  this  score  hereafter. 

I also  think  it  indispensably  necessary  that  the 
appointment  of  all  persons  who  are  to  act  in  my 
office,  (under  the  same  roof,  or  in  immediate  con- 
nexion, with  me,)  should  be  made  by  myself;  con- 
gress first  agreeing  that  such  secretaries,  clerks,  or 
officers,  so  to  be  appointed,  are  necessary,  and 
fixing  the  salaries  for  each.  I conceive  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  execute  the  duties  of  this 
office  with  effect,  unless  the  absolute  power  of 
dismissing  from  office,  or  employment,  all  persons 
whatever  that  are  concerned  in  the  official  expen- 
diture of  public  monies,  be  committed  to  the  super- 
intendant of  finance;  for,  unless  this  power  can  be 
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exercised  without  control,  I have  little  hopes  of 
efficacy  in  the  business  of  reformation,  which  is 
probably  the  most  essential  part  of  the  duty. — 
These  being  the  only  positive  stipulations  th^t 
occur  to  me  at  this  time,  the  determination  of  con- 
gress thereon  will  enable  me  to  determine  whe- 
ther to  accept  or  decline  the  appointment.  I 
must,  however,  observe,  that  the  act  of  congress 
of  February,  describing  the  duties  of  the  super- 
intendant  of  finance,  requires  the  execution  of 
many  things  for  which  adequate  powers  are  not 
provided;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  your 
officer  can,  in  such  case,  be  responsible.  These, 
however,  may  be  the  subjects  of  future  discussions. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  for  you 
and  congress,  I have  the  honour  to  subscribe  my- 
self 

Your  excellency's 

Most  obedient  and  most  humble  serv’t. 

Robert  Morris. 

Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in  congress 
relative  to  the  powers  of  appointment  to,  and  dis- 
missal from,  office,  claimed  by  Mr.  Morris,  and 
some  affected  to  believe  that  they  might  be  con- 
strued to  comprehend  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
heads  of  departments.  In  a conference  with  the 
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committee  appointed  to  confer  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Morris  clearly  and  ably  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  the  stipulations  he  had  made:  “ the 
whole  business  of  finance,”  he  observed,  “ may  be 
comprised  in  two  short  but  comprehensive  sen- 
tences, if  I have  proper  notions  on  the  subject ; it 
is  to  raise  the  public  revenues  by  such  modes  as 
may  be  most  easy  and  most  equal  to  the  people, 
and  to  expend  them  in  the  most  frugal,  fair,  and 
honest,  manner. — In  our  case,  the  first  part  must 
ever  be  the  business  of  congress,  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  respective  states,  because  the  powers 
of  taxation  cannot  be  delegated.  The  second,  I 
take  to  be  the  most  essential  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  superintendant  of  finance:  he  must  ever  have  it 
in  view  to  reduce  the  expenditures  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  what  in  justice  and  in  reason  they  ought  to 
be;  and  to  do  this,  he  must  be  vested  with  power 
to  dismiss  from  employment  those  officers  he  shall 
find  unnecessary,  unequal  to  their  stations,  inatten- 
tive to  their  duty,  or  dishonest  in  the  exercise  of  it.” 

This  difficulty  being  removed  by  the  acquies- 
cence of  congress,  with  certain  specified  exceptions, 
in  the  views  of  Mr.  Morris,  he  at  length  formally 
accepted  the  honourable  appointment,  in  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  the  president  of  congress. 
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Philadelphia,  May  14,  1781, 
Sir, 

The  honour  conferred  by  congress  in  appointing 
me  superintendant  of  finance,  their  several  reso- 
lutions  of  the  twentieth  March,  twenty-first  and 
twenty-seventh  of  April,  which  your  excellency  has 
been  pleased  to  transmit,  and  a serious  conviction  of 
that  duty  which  every  citizen  owes  to  his  country, 
especially  in  times  of  public  calamity,  will  no 
longer  permit  me  to  hesitate  about  the  acceptance 
of  that  office,  although  I must  again  repeat  that  I 
have  the  fullest  sense  of  my  own  inability.  I shall, 
however,  strive  to  find  such  assistance  as  will  enable 
me,  in  some  measure,  to  answer  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  congress,  to  whom  I can  promise  for 
myself  nothing  more  than  honest  industry.  You 
will  readily  perceive  that  much  time  must  be  con- 
sumed in  procuring  proper  officers,  fixing  on  men 
for  assistants  whose  abilities  and  integrity  may  be 
depended  on,  in  laying  plans  for  obtaining  mone}^ 
with  the  greatest  ease  to  the  people,  and  expend- 
ing it  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  public,  form- 
ing arrangements  necessary  to  carry  their  plans  into 
execution,  and  obtaining  information  as  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  in  order  that  abuses  may  be,  if 
possible,  speedily  and  effectually  remedied.  Be- 
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sides  this,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I should  confer 
with  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  various  expen- 
ditures of  the  war,  and  the  means  of  retrenching 
such  as  are  unnecessary.  Let  me  add  that  the  ac- 
count of  my  private  business  must  be  adjusted,  so  as 
that  all  my  affairs  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  other 
persons,  and  subjected  to  their  management.  My 
necessary  commercial  connexions,  notwithstanding 
the  decided  sense  of  congress  expressed  in  their  re- 
solution of  the  twentieth  March,  might,  if  the  bu- 
siness were  transacted  by  myself,  give  rise  to  illi- 
beral reflections  equally  painful  to  me,  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  public.  This  reason  alone  would  deserve 
great  attention-,  but  further  I expect  that  my  whole 
time,  study,  and  attention,  will  be  necessarily  de- 
voted to  the  various  business  of  my  department. 

Having  thus  stated  some  of  the  causes  which 
will  prevent  me  from  immediately  entering  on 
the  arduous  task  assigned  me,  I pray  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  congress  to  the  advanced  season, 
and  then  I am  persuaded  their  own  good  sense 
will  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  observe  that 
very  little  can  be  expected  from  my  exertions 
during  the  present  campaign:  they  will,  therefore, 
easily  perceive  the  propriety  of  the  request  I am 
to  make,  that  the  business  may  go  on  according  to 
the  present  arrangements,  or  such  other  as  con- 
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gress  may  devise  until  I can  take  it  up,  which  I 
promise  to  do  as  speedily  as  possible.  By  this 
means  I may  be  enabled  so  to  dispose  of  the  seve- 
ral members  of  my  department  as  to  form  them 
into  a regular  system;  whereas,  by  throwing  the 
whole  immediately  upon  me,  I shall  be  inevitably 
involved  in  a labyrinth  of  confusion  from  which  no 
human  efforts  can  ever  afterwards  extricate  me. 

Another  consideration  of  great  magnitude,  to 
which  I must  also  pray  the  attention  of  congress, 
is  the  present  public  debts.  I am  sure  that  no 
gentleman  can  hope  that  these  should  be  imme- 
diately paid  out  of  an  empty  treasury.  If  I am 
to  receive  and  consider  the  application  on  that 
subject,  if  I am  to  be  made  responsible,  that  alone 
will,  I fear,  be  full  employment  for  the  life  of  one 
man,  and  some  other  must  be  chosen  to  attend  to 
the  present,  and  provide  for  the  future.  But  this 
is  not  all:  if,  from  that  or  from  any  other  cause,  I 
am  forced  to  commit  a breach  of  faith,  or  even  to 
incur  the  appearance  of  it,  from  that  moment  my 
utility  ceases.  In  accepting  the  office  bestowed  on 
me , I sacrifice  much  of  my  interest , my  ease , my 
domestic  enjoyments,  and  internal  tranquillity.  If  I 
knoiv  my  own  heart,  I make  these  sacrifices  with  a 
disinterested  view  to  the  service  of  my  country.  I am 
ready  to  go  stiU  further ; and  the  United  States 
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MAY  COMMAND  EVERY  THING  I HAVE,  EXCEPT  MY 

integrity,  and  the  loss  of  that  would  effectually 
disable  me  from  serving  them  more. 

What  I have  to  pray,  then,  is,  that  the  adjustment 
of  all  past  transactions,  and  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
present  system,  may  be  completed  by  the  modes 
already  adopted,  that  whatever  remains  unpaid 
may  become  a funded  debt,  and  that  it  may  in  that 
form  be  committed  to  me  to  provide  for  the  yearly 
interest,  and  for  the  eventual  discharge  of  the  prin- 
cipal. This  task  I will  cheerfully  undertake,  and 
if  in  the  progress  of  things,  1 am  enabled  to  go 
further,  with  equal  cheerfulness  it  shall  be  done; 
but  I must  again  repeat  my  serious  conviction  that 
the  least  breach  of  faith  must  ruin  us  forever.  It  is 
not  from  vanity  that  I mention  the  expectations 
which  the  public  seem  to  have  formed  from  my 
appointment;  on  the  contrary,  I am  persuaded  they 
are  raised  on  a weak  foundation,  and  I must  lament 
them  because  I foresee  that  they  must  be  disap- 
pointed. I must,  therefore,  entreat  that  no  flattering- 
prospect  of  immediate  relief  may  be  raised. 

Congress  well  know  that  the  public  credit  cannot 
be  restored  without  method,  economy,  and  punctual 
performance  of  contracts.  Time  is  necessary  to 
each;  and,  therefore,  the  removal  of  those  evils  we 
labour  under  can  be  expected  from  time  only.  To 
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hold  out  a different  idea  would  deceive  the  people* 
and  consequently  injure  the  public  service. 

I am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  before  I close 
this  letter,  that  I confidently  expect  my  measures 
will  meet  with  the  fullest  support  from  congress, 
so  long  as  they  are  honestly  directed  to  the  gene- 
ral welfare. — In  this  conviction,  and  with  every 
sentiment  of  respectful  attention, 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  excellency’s 

Most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Robert  Morris. 

At  this  period,  a deep  gloom  enveloped  the 
prospects  of  America,  the  darkness  of  which  may 
be  imagined  from  the  summary  presented  by 
Washington  at  the  commencement  of  his  Military 
Journal,  on  the  first  of  May,  1781. — “ Instead  of 
having  magazines  filled  with  provisions,  we  have 
a scanty  pittance  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
several  states: — Instead  of  having  our  arsenals  well 
supplied  with  military  stores,  they  are  poorly  pro- 
vided, and  the  workmen  all  leaving  them: — Instead 
of  having  the  various  articles  of  field  equipage 
ready  to  deliver,  the  quarter-master-general  is  but 
now  applying  to  the  several  states  (as  the  dernier 
resort,)  to  provide  these  things  for  their  troops  re- 
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spectively: — Instead  of  having  a regular  system  of 
transportation  established  upon  credit,  or  funds  in 
the  quarter-master’s  hands  to  defray  the  contingent 
expenses  of  it,  we  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other;  and  all  that  business,  or  a great  part  of  it, 
being  done  by  military  impressment,  we  are  daily 
and  hourly  oppressing  the  people,  souring  their 
tempers,  and  alienating  their  affections: — Instead 
of  having  the  regiments  completed  to  the  new 
establishments,  scarce  any  state  in  the  union  has,  at 
this  hour,  one-eighth  part  of  its  quota  in  the  field; 
and  there  is  little  prospect,  that  I can  see,  of  ever 
getting  more  than  one  half: — In  a word,  instead  of 
having  every  thing  in  readiness  to  take  the  field, 
we  have  nothing;  and,  instead  of  having  the  pros- 
pect of  a glorious  offensive  campaign  before  us,  we 
have  a bewildered  and  gloomy  prospect  of  a defen- 
sive one,  unless  we  should  receive  a powerful  aid 
of  ships,  land  troops,  and  money,  from  our  generous 
allies:  and  these  at  present  are  too  contingent  to 
build  upon.” 

Such  were  the  clouds  which  overshadowed  the 
campaign  of  1781;  but  they  were  dissipated  by  the 
resources  and  energy  of  Mr.  Morris.  Uniting  great 
political  talents  with  a degree  of  mercantile  enter- 
prise, information,  and  credit,  seldom  equalled  in 
any  country,  and  urged  by  the  critical  state  of  pub 
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lie  affairs  and  the  pressing  wants  of  the  army,  he 
entered  immediately  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
without  reference  to  the  stipulation  touching  the 
prior  arrangements  of  his  mercantile  affairs.  The 
occasion  required  that  he  should  bring  his  private 
credit  in  aid  of  the  public  resources,  and  pledge 
himself  personally  and  extensively,  for  articles  of 
the  most  absolute  necessity,  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  obtained.  Condemning  the  system  of  vio- 
lence and  of  legal  fraud,  which  had  too  long  been 
practised,  as  being  calculated  to  defeat  its  own 
object,  he  sought  the  gradual  restoration  of  confi- 
dence, by  the  only  means  which  could  restore  it, — 
a® punctual  and  faithful  compliance  with  the  engage- 
ments he  should  make.  Herculean  as  was  this  task, 
in  the  existing  derangement  of  the  American  finan- 
ces, he  entered  upon  it  with  courage,  and  if  not 
completely  successful,  certainly  did  more  than  could 
have  been  supposed  practicable  with  the  means 
placed  in  his  hands.  Incited  by  a penetrating  and 
indefatigable  mind,  and  supported  by  the  confidence 
which  his  probity  and  punctuality,  through  the  va- 
rious grades  of  commercial  pursuits,  had  establish- 
ed, he  discarded,  in  this  threatening  conjuncture, 
considerations  applying  forcibly  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  the  resus- 
citation of  public  credit.  Promulgating  his  deter 
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mination  to  meet  every  engagement  with  punctu- 
ality* he  was  sought  with  eagerness  by  all  who  had 
the  means  of  supplying  the  public  wants.  The 
scene  suddenly  changed:  faithfully  performing  his 
promise,  the  public  deficiencies  began  to  disappear, 
and  military  operations  no  longer  were  suspended 
by  failure  of  the  necessary  means.  Strong  in  his 

4 

personal  credit,  and  true  to  his  engagements,  the 
superintendant  became  every  day  stronger  in  the 
public  confidence,  and  unassisted,  except  by  a small 
portion  of  a small  loan  of  six  millions  of  livres  tour- 
nois,  granted  by  the  court  of  Versailles  to  the  United 
States,  this  individual  citizen  gave  food  and  motion 
to  the  main  army*,  proving  by  his  conduct,  that  cre- 
dit is  the  offspring  of  integrity,  economy,  system, 
and  punctuality.* 

When  Mr.  Morris  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office, 
the  treasury  was  more  than  two  millions  and  an 
half  of  dollars  in  arrears ; the  greater  part  of  this 
debt  was  of  such  a nature  that  the  payment  could 
neither  be  avoided,  nor  delayed;  and  Dr.  F ranklin 
was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  back 
from  Amsterdam,  money  which  had  been  sent  thi- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  being  shipped  to  America: 
if  he  had  not  taken  this  step,  the  bills  of  exchange 

* Marsh.  Life  of  Washington,  IV,  457.  H.  Lee’s  Memoirs, 
II,  305. 
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drawn  by  congress  must  have  been  protested,  and 
the  tottering  credit  of  the  government  in  Europe, 
been  wholly  prostrated  * Congress  had  now  solemn- 
ly resolved  to  discontinue  the  emission  of  paper 

» 

bills  of  credit,  which  had  been  carried  to  a ruinous 
but  unavoidable  extent:  the  zeal  and  public  spirit 
of  the  people  induced  them  at  first  to  receive  these 
bills  as  an  equivalent  to  the  precious  metals;  but, 
not  being,  at  will,  convertible  into  gold  and  silver, 
and  no  fund  being  provided  for  their  redemption, 
depreciation  followed,  as  a necessary  result,  and 
with  it  the  loss  of  public  credit.  The  fate  of  this 
enormous  mass  of  continental  currency  is  well 
known;  for  the  distress  incurred  by  its  rapid  depre- 
ciation and  final  fall,  was  felt  through  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  society.  But  while  we  are  doing  justice 
to  surviving  fiscal  merit,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
withhold  the  expression  of  our  obligations  to  the 
defunct  continental  money.  Without  its  aid,  we 
might  yet  have  been  a British  dependency.  In- 
dividuals severely  suffered  by  its  scourging  depre- 
ciation; but  by  it,  the  nation  gained  all  its  advances 
to  freedom  in  the  first  years  of  the  war.  Its  memo- 
ry should  be  respected,  although  its  fall  was  inglo- 
rious and  unlamented.  One  solitary  tribute  only 
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was  paid  to  its  services:  it  was  buried  with  the 
honours  of  war,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  a numerous 
procession  attended  the  splendid  repository  of  its 
remains,  over  which  an  eloquent  eulogy,  enume- 
rating its  services,  was  pronounced,  as  over  those 
of  a departed  friend  and  benefactor.  An  emission 
of  paper  money,  in  lieu  of  the  former,  and  called 
red  money , had  been  issued  by  the  state.  When 
the  obsequies  of  the  departed  benefactor  were  per- 
formed, a pithy  orator  held  up  a bundle  of  red  mo- 
ney, and  exclaimed,  “ be  thou  also  ready,  for  thou 
shalt  surely  die:” — a prophecy  that  was  soon  after 
fulfilled. — However  ludicrous  this  ceremony  may 
appear,  the  subject  of  it  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
independence,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that 
its  merited  motto  may  long  continue  to  be  read  by 
future  generations, — Exegi  monumentum  sere  pe- 
rennius.  Our  ancestors,  by  bearing  the  unequal 
burden  of  depreciation,  saved  to  the  present  gene- 
ration the  necessity  of  sinking  the  paper  debt;  and 
we  have,  therefore,  no  cause  to  reprobate  it. 

The  emission  of  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  colo- 
nies having  ceased,  requisitions  on  the  states,  which 
possessed  the  whole  power  of  taxation,  and  con- 
tinued to  issue  paper  money,  were  substituted  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  army  with  provisions; 
and  they  were  required  to  furnish  certain  specified 
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articles  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  according 
to  a ratio  established  by  congress.  But  this  subsidy, 
in  itself  inadequate  to  the  national  necessity,  was  so 
shamefully  neglected  by  the  states,  that  the  army 
was  on  the  eve  of  dismemberment  for  want  of  food, 
and  even  the  fortitude  of  Washington  was  shaken. 
Had  it  even  been  sufficient  to  answer  the  existing 
exigences,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  having  ac- 
complished its  object,  so  long  as  the  same  disorder 
continued  to  reign  in  the  public  expenses.  The 
exchequer  suffered  still  less  from  the  poverty  of 
the  revenues  than  from  the  prodigalities  it  had  to 
supply.  Congress  had  discovered  that  this  primor- 
dial defect  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
was  the  source  of  those  perpetual  embarrassments 
which  had  beset  them  since  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution;  and  the  appointment  of  a superin- 
tendant,  was  the  result  of  their  firm  resolution  to 
introduce  into  that  department  a rigorous  system  of 
order  and  economy.  It  was  necessary  to  select  for 
this  important  office,  a man  of  high  reputation,  pos- 
sessed of  extensive  knowledge  and  experience  in 
financial  affairs.  These  indispensable  requisites 
were  found  in  Robert  Morris.  His  mind  was  ac- 
tive, his  manners  pure,  his  fortune  ample,  and  his 
zeal  for  independence  extremely  ardent.  If  the 
charge  imposed  on  him  was  ponderous,  the  talents 
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and  firmness  with  which  it  was  sustained,  were  no 
less  astonishing.  No  other  man  in  the  community 
would,  probably,  have  been  competent  to  manage 
the  great  concerns  which  it  involved*,  for  no  one 
possessed  the  same  happy  expedient  of  raising 
supplies,  nor  enjoyed  a greater  share  of  the  public 
confidence.  He  was  not  slow  in  substituting  regu- 
larity for  disorder,  and  good  faith  in  the  room  of 
fraud.  The  first  and  most  essential  quality  of  an 
administrator  being  exactness  in  the  fulfillment  of 
his  obligations,  he  adhered  with  rigour  to  an  inva- 
riable punctuality * He  soon  gathered  the  fruit  of 
this  system:  instead  of  a general  distrust,  there 
sprung  up,  by  degrees,  a universal  confidence,  and 
every  one  was  ready  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of 
Washington, — “ The  abilities  of  the  present  finan- 
cier have  done  wonders.” 

Public  and  private  distress  every  where  existed: 
the  credit  of  the  government  was  so  far  destroyed, 
as  to  form  a foundation  on  which  the  enemy  erected 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  conquest:  many 
public  officers  could  not  perform  their  duties,  with- 
out payment  of  the  arrears  due  from  the  treasury 
and  without  immediate  aid,  must  have  been  impri- 
soned for  debts  which  enabled  them  to  live.  The 
public  treasury  was  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that 

*''Rotta’s  War  of  Independence,  iii,  339. 
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some  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  war  declared 
to  Mr.  Morris,  they  had  not  the  means  of  sending 
an  express  to  the  army  * Starvation  threatened 
the  troops;  and  the  paper  bills  of  credit  had  so  far 
depreciated,  that  it  required  a burdensome  mass  to 
pay  for  an  article  of  clothing. — But  the  gigantic  ef- 
forts of  the  financier  dissipated  these  appalling  pros- 
pects with  an  almost  miraculous  rapidity.  To  him 
it  was  principally  owing  that  the  armies  of  Ameri- 
ca did  not  disband;  and  that  congress,  instead  of 
yielding  to  an  inevitable  necessity,  recovered  the 
means,  not  only  of  sustaining  the  efforts  of  the  ene- 
my, but  of  resuming  the  offensive  with  vigour  and 
success. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  North  Ameri- 
ca was  one  of  the  first,  and  most  prominent,  acts  in 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Morris;  and  but  for  this 
institution,  his  plans  of  finance  must  have  been  to- 
tally frustrated.  Previous  to  the  war,  he  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  a bank,  and  established  a credit  in 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  scheme  into 
execution.  His  design,  however,  was  defeated  by 
the  revolution,  and  he  now  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  his  country,  the  knowledge  that  he  had  acquired 
of  the  principles  of  banking,  and  of  the  advantages 

* Debates  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  North 
America,  p.  47. 
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resulting  to  a commercial  community  from  a well 
regulated  bank,  by  enabling  merchants,  in  cases  of 
exigency,  to  anticipate  their  funds,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  occasions  offering  well  grounded  schemes 
of  speculation.  On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  congress,  his  plan  for 
establishing  a national  bank,  accompanied  with  ex- 
planatory observations.  “ Anticipation  of  taxes  and 
funds,”  he  remarked,  “ is  all  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected from  any  system  of  paper  credit:  this  seems 
as  likely  to  rise  into  a fabric  equal  to  the  weight, 
as  any  I have  yet  seen,  or  thought  of;  and  I submit 
whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  and  proper,  that 
congress  make  immediate  application  to  the  several 
states  to  invest  them  with  the  powers  of  incorporat- 
ing a bank,  and  for  prohibiting  all  other  banks  or 
bankers  in  these  states,  at  least  during  the  war/’ — 
The  capital  of  the  bank  was  established  at  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  in  shares  of  four  hundred  dol- 
lars each,  payable  in  gold  or  silver.  Twelve  direc- 
tors were  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  institution, 
who  were  empowered,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  increase  the  capital  of  the  bank.  It  was  to  be 
incorporated  by  the  government,  and  be  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  superintendant  of  finance,  with 
the  privilege,  at  all  times,  of  access  to  the  books 
and  papers.  Such  were  the  bases  and  principal 
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features  of  the  establishment.  The  utility  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  was  that  the  notes  of  the  bank,  paya- 
ble on  demand,  should  be  declared  legal  money 
for  the  payment  of  all  duties  and  taxes  in  each  of 
the  United  States,  and  receivable  into  the  public 
treasury  as  gold  or  silver.  This  necessary  and  be- 
neficial institution  received  the  full  approbation  of 
congress,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May:  it  was  re- 
solved, with  the  dissenting  voice  of  Massachusetts 
alone,  that  the  subscribers  should  be  incorporated 
as  soon  as  the  subscriptions  were  filled ; — that  the 
several  states  should  be  requested  to  provide  that 
no  other  banks,  or  bankers,  should  be  established 
during  the  war*,-— that  the  notes  of  the  bank  should 
be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  duties,  and 
debts,  due  to  the  United  States; — and  that  the  seve- 
ral state  legislatures  should  be  earnestly  required 
to  pass  laws,  making  it  felony  to  counterfeit  the 
notes  of  the  bank. 

In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  the  plan  of 
the  bank  was  published  by  Mr.  Morris,  with  a suita- 
ble and  urgent  address  to  the  public.  “ To  ask  the 
end,”  he  observed,  “ which  it  is  proposed  to  answer 
by  this  institution  of  a bank,  is  merely  to  call  the 
public  attention  to  the  situation  of  our  affairs.  A 
depreciating  paper  currency  has  unhappily  been 
the  source  of  infinite  private  mischief,  numberless 
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frauds,  and  the  greatest  distress.  The  national  ca- 
lamities have  moved  with  an  equal  pace,  and  the 
public  credit  has  received  the  deepest  injury.  This 
is  a circumstance  so  unusual  in  a republican  go- 
vernment, that  we  may  boldly  affirm  it  cannot  con- 
tinue a moment  after  the  several  legislatures  have 
determined  to  take  those  vigorous  and  effectual 
measures,  to  which  the  public  voice  now  loudly 
commands  their  attention.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
exigencies  of  the  United  States  requires  an  antici- 
pation of  our  revenues;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  not  such  confidence  established  as  will  call 
out,  for  that  purpose,  the  funds  of  individual  citi- 
zens.—The  use,  then,  of  a bank,  is  to  aid  the  go- 
vernment by  their  monies  and  credit,  for  which 
they  will  have  every  proper  reward  and  security; 
—to  gain  from  individuals  that  credit  which  pro- 
perty, abilities,  and  integrity,  never  fail  to  com- 
mand;— -to  supply  the  loss  of  that  paper  money, 
which,  becoming  more  and  more  useless,  calls  ev- 
ery day  more  loudly  for  its  final  redemption; — and 
to  give  a new  spring  to  commerce,  in  the  moment 
when,  by  the  removal  of  all  restrictions,  the  citizens 
of  America  shall  enjoy  and  possess  that  freedom 
for  which  they  contend.” 

Mr.  Morris,  from  motives  of  official  duty,  as  well 
as  the  conviction  of  its  utility,  continued  incessantly 
vol.  v.— g g 
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to  promote  the  progress  of  this  plan*,  but  such  was 
the  public  distress,  and  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
public  affairs,  that,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  en- 
deavours of  individuals,  the  necessary  sum  was  not 
subscribed  until  the  year  1782*  and  it  was  some 
time  after  the  business  of  the  bank  was  fairlv  com- 
menced,  before  the  actual  sum  paid  in  by  indivi- 
dual subscribers,  amounted  to  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  mean  time  the  exertions  of  the  finan- 
cier were  unremitting.  He  addressed  a circular 
letter  to  the  most  influential  men  in  the  country, 
appealing  to  their  characters  and  zeal,  for  their  sup- 
port, and  requesting  them  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner to  urge  their  friends  and  fellow  citizens  to  be- 
come proprietors  of  the  bank  stock:  “ every  sub- 
scriber,’5 he  observed,  “ will  find  his  own  interest 
benefitted  in  proportion  to  the  capital  he  deposits, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  will  have  the  satisfaction 
to  be  considered,  forever,  as  the  promoters  of  an 
institution  that  has  been  found  beneficial  to  other 
countries,  and  inevitably  must  be  so,  in  the  highest 
degree,  to  this; — an  institution  that  most  probably 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  United  States,  and  that 
will  probably  become  as  useful  to  commerce  and 
agriculture,  in  the  days  of  peace,  as  it  must  be  to 
government  during  the  war.”  “ I ask  you  to  devote 
some  of  your  time  to  promote  this  infant  plan;  which, 
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as  it  gathers  strength,  may  in  the  end  prove  the 
means  of  saving  the  liberties,  lives,  and  property, 
of  the  virtuous  part  of  America.’’  In  a communica- 
tion to  Mr.  Jay,  then  minister  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
he  suggested  the  propriety  of  submitting  the  plan 
of  the  bank  to  that  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  advance  of  money  for  its  support.  “ An 
additional  reason,”  he  remarked  in  this  letter,  “ for 
the  institution,  is  to  supply  the  place  of  all  other 
paper,  which  it  is  my  design  to  absorb  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  thereby  relieve  the  people  from  those 
doubts  and  anxieties  which  have  weakened  our 
efforts,  relaxed  our  industry,  and  impaired  our 
wealth.”  “ Finally,  one  very  strong  motive  which 
has  impelled  my  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  is  to 
unite  the  several  states  more  closely  together  in  one 
general  money  connexion,  and  indissolubly  to  at- 
tach many  powerful  individuals  to  the  cause  of  our 
country,  by  the  strong  principle  of  self-interest.” — 
Mr.  Morris  was  well  aware  that  the  capital  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  very  inadequate  to 
the  object  which  he  had  in  view;  but  the  fear  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  fill  a larger  subscription,  and 
the  conviction  of  the  evil  consequences  that  would 
result  from  the  failure  of  the  plan,  induced  him  to 
limit  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  that  sum:  but  his 
prospective  views  were  more  extensive.  “It  is 
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weakness,  lie  observed,  “ to  be  deterred  by  diffi- 
culties from  a proper  pursuit;  I am,  therefore,  de- 
termined that  the  bank  shall  be  well  supported, 
until  it  can  support  itself,  and  then  it  will  support 
us.  I mean  that  the  stock,  instead  of  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  shall  be  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  perhaps  more.  How  soon  it  will  rise 
to  that  amount  it  is  impossible  to  foresee:  but  this 
we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  if  a considerable 
sum  of  specie  can  speedily  be  thrown  into  it,  the 
period  when  its  force  and  utility  will  be  felt  and 
known,  is  not  far  off.” — In  the  month  of  July,  Mr. 
Morris  endeavoured,  by  powerful  but  ineffectual 
arguments,  to  induce  the  governor  of  Havanna  to 
furnish  him  with  four  hundred  thousand  Mexican 
dollars,  for  bills  on  Paris,  guaranteed  by  the  French 
minister  in  America.  His  object  was  to  double  the 
capital  of  the  bank  by  depositing  this  sum  in  its 
vaults,  thereby  facilitating  the  anticipation  of  taxes, 
and  giving  its  operations  such  force  as  would  draw 
the  attention  of  the  citizens,  and  induce  them  to 
afford  it  additional  support. — Previous  to  the  elec- 
tion for  directors,  held  on  the  first  of  November, 
1781,  he  addressed  a circular  letter  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  states,  stating  the  distresses  created  by 
the  want  of  a circulating  medium,  and  urging  the 
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enactment  of  proper  laws  to  promote  the  currency 
of  the  bills  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Morris,  finding  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
procure  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  from  indi- 
vidual subscriptions,  subscribed,  on  account  of  the 
United  States,  for  stock  to  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and  it  was  princi- 
pally upon  this  fund,  that  the  operations  of  the  insti- 
tution were  commenced.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  had  been  imported  from  France, 
and  deposited  in  the  bank,  and  he  had  determined, 
from  the  moment  of  its  arrival  to  subscribe  for  those 
shares  which- remained  vacant;  but  one  half  the 
sum  was  exhausted  by  the  public  expenditures  be- 
fore the  institution  could  be  organised. — At  length, 
on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1781,  a charter  of 
incorporation  wTas  granted  by  congress,  limiting; 
the  capital  to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Messrs.  Wil- 
ling, Fitzsimmons,  Nesbit,  Wilson,  Hill,  Osgood, 
Cadwalader,  Morris,  Caldwell,  Inglis,  Meredith, 
Bingham,  and  Matlack,  were  appointed  the  direc- 
tors, and  Thomas  Willing  president  of  the  board. 
On  the  same  day,  congress  recommended  to  the 
several  state  legislatures  to  enact  laws  for  facilitat- 
ing the  full  operation  of  the  institution;  and  on  the 
seventh  of  January,  1782,  the  bank  was  opened, 
and  individuals  begun  to  deposit  their  money.  Mr. 
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Morris  seized  this  occasion  of  renewing  his  solici- 
tations to  the  several  state  governors  relative  to 
the  passage  of  laws  for  the  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  the  institution,  the  advantages  of  which,  he 
displayed  in  inviting  colours:  “ It  will  facilitate,” 
said  he,  “ the  management  of  the  finances  of  the 
United  States.  The  several  states  may,  when  their 
respective  necessities  require,  and  the  abilities  of 
the  bank  will  permit,  derive  occasional  advantages 
and  accommodation  from  it.  It  will  afford  to  the 
individuals  of  all  the  states,  a medium  for  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  for  the  payment 
of  taxes,  more  convenient  than  the  precious  metals, 
and  equally  safe.  It  will  have  a tendency  to  in- 
crease both  the  internal  and  external  commerce  of 
North  America,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  infinitely 
useful  to  all  the  traders  of  every  state  in  the  union; 
provided,  as  I have  already  said,  it  is  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  equity,  justice,  prudence,  and 
economy. — “ On  the  first  of  April,  1782,  the  assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania  agreed  to,  and  passed,  the 
state  act  of  incorporation;  Delaware  pursued  the 
same  course;  and  other  states  passed  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  bank. 

The  country  realized  an  extraordinary  benefit 
from  this  institution,  as  it  enabled  Mr.  Morris  to 
use,  by  anticipation,  the  funds  of  the  nation; — a 
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power  of  infinite  value,  when  prudently  and  judi- 
ciously exercised.  The  sudden  restoration  of  pub- 
lic and  private  credit,  which  took  place  on  the 
establishment  of  the  bank,  was  an  event  as  extra- 
ordinary in  itself,  as  any  domestic  occurrence  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  revolution * Its  first  opera- 
tions were  greatly  assisted  by  the  arrival  of  a large 
sum,  in  specie,  from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies; 
and,  although  the  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock 
were  not  paid  with  punctuality,  from  the  great 
scarcity  of  money,  yet,  as  the  subscribers  were 
generally  men  of  property,  and  liable  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  subscriptions,  the  directors  of  the 
bank  were  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  business. 

The  aid  afforded  by  the  bank  to  this  country,  in 
a period  of  great  gloom  and  distress,  was  very  ex- 
tensive, considering  its  limited  capital.  Mr.  Morris, 
as  before  stated,  subscribed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  his  official  capacity,  but  the 
finances  were  so  much  exhausted,  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowing December,  the  bank  was  obliged  to  release 
the  United  States  from  their  subscription,  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  the  re- 
maining fifty  thousand  having  been  sold  by  the 
super intendant,  to  individuals  in  Holland. 

* Paine’s  Dissert,  on  Governments. 
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On  the  twelfth  of  January,  1782,  in  less  than 
two  weeks  after  the  bank  was  opened,  the  direc- 


tors  loaned  to  the  United  States,  - - §100,000 

In  the  month  of  February  following,  100,000 
In  the  month  of  March  following,  - - 100,000 
In  the  month  of  June  following.  - - 100,000 

Making  together  the  sum  of  - - - $400, 000 

In  May,  1782,  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania being  unable  to  pay  its  quota  of 
the  public  contribution,  the  bank  lent 
it  the  sum  of  --------  - $80,000 


so  that,  with  a capital  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  bank  actually  advanced,  for  the  public 
service,  within  six  months  after  its  organization,  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars; 

and  this  will  appear  more  extraordinary  when  it  is 

« 

recollected,  that  the  heavy  losses  of  individuals  by 
the  depreciation  of  the  continental  money  were 
then  fresh  in  the  public  recollection,  and  occasioned 
such  a distrust  of  every  kind  of  paper  engagements, 
that  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  was  very  limited, 
and  the  bank  could  derive  but  little  aid  from  them. 
These  loans  were  not  finally  reimbursed  until  the 
first  of  January,  1784  * 

* Facts  respecting  the  bank  of  North  America,  p.  6. 
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But  the  direct  loans  of  the  bank  were  not  the 
only  aid  which  it  afforded.  Considerable  facilities 
were  obtained  by  discounting  the  notes  of  individu- 
als, and  thereby  anticipating  the  receipts  of  public 
money:  besides  which,  the  persons  who  had  con- 
tracted for  furnishing  rations  to  the  army,  were 
also  aided  with  discounts,  on  the  public  credit.  The 
credit  and  confidence  that  were  revived  by  means 
of  this  institution,  formed  the  basis  of  that  system 
through  which  the  anticipations  made,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  United  States,  had,  upon  the  first 
day  of  July,  1783,  exceeded  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  If  the  sum  due,  indirectly, 
for  the  notes  of  individuals  discounted,  be  taken 
into  consideration,  the  total  will  exceed  one  mil- 
lion! “ It  may  then,”  says  Mr.  Morris,  “ be  not 
only  asserted  but  demonstrated,  that  without  the 
establishment  of  the  national  bank,  the  business  of 
the  department  of  finance  could  not  have  been 
performed.” 

Besides  these  important  benefits  to  the  public 
cause,  emanating  from  the  bank,  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  city  of  Philadelphia,  were  greatly 
accommodated  by  loans  obtained  from  it.  The  state 
was  thereby  enabled  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  frontiers,  and  to  relieve  the  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line  from  the  distress  resulting  from 

vol.  v. — h h 
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a failure  of  the  internal  revenue,  which  had  been 
mortgaged  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  certificates 
granted  to  them  for  military  services.  By  loans 
from  the  bank,  the  city  authorities  relieved  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  capital,  which  suffered  ex- 
tremely from  the  exhausted  state  of  its  funds.  The 

* 

accommodations  furnished  to  the  citizens  promoted 
internal  improvements,  imparted  fresh  vigour  to 
trade,  and  greatly  increased  the  circulating  me- 
dium by  the  issue  of  bills,  which,  being  converti- 
ble at  will  into  gold  or  silver,  were  universally 
received  as  equal  thereto,  and  commanded  the 
most  unbounded  confidence.  Great  numbers  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  security  afforded  by  the  vaults 
of  the  bank  to  deposit  their  cash,  which,  from  the 
impossibility  of  investing  it  advantageously,  had 
long  been  concealed.  These  events,  together  with 
the  constant  current  of  deposits  in  the  course  of 
trade,  authorized  the  directors  to  increase  their 
business  to  a most  unprecedented  extent.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was  a speedy  and  perceptible 
change  in  the  state  of  affairs,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate* 

The  prosperity  of  the  bank,  and  the  success  of 
his  favourite  scheme,  proved  highly  grateful  to  the 

r:  Edinburg  Encyclopcedia,  Philad.  edit,  sub  art , 
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feelings  of  Mr.  Morris:  it  was  the  first  important 

operation  in  his  financial  career,  and  it  speedily 
produced  all  the  benefits  which  he  had  predicted. 
“ The  establishment  of  the  national  bank,”  he  ob- 
serves in  a letter  dated  the  twenty -fifth  of  March, 
1782,  “ answers  all  the  purposes  expected  from  it, 
and  even  exceeds  in  success,  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  that  had  been  formed  by  its  warmest  ad- 
vocates. As  the  operations  of  the  bank  become 
extended,  the  benefits  of  the  institution  will  be 
felt  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  United  States:  their 
notes  acquire  every  day  a greater  extent  of  circu- 
lation, and  they  have  obtained  the  most  perfect 
confidence  hereabouts.”  But  while  the  institution 
was  thus  rapidly  invigorating  the  public  credit, 
and  promoting  the  public  prosperity,  ungenerous 
and  base  aspersions  against  its  founder  were  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  continent,  and  many 
individuals  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
national  bank,  and  the  official  connexions  and  trans- 
actions of  Mr.  Morris,  entertained  the  most  illiberal 

ideas  of  the  increase  of  his  private  fortune.  He,  at 

' % 

length,  condescended,  in  a letter  of  the  first  of  May, 
1782,  to  regret  these  false  and  slanderous  accusa- 
tions. “ The  bank,”  he  remarks,  “ is  a mere  private 
thing,  in  which  any  man  may  be  interested  who 
chooses  to  purchase  stock.  Personally,  I have  no 
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other  concern  in  it  than  any  other  gentleman  may 
have  who  pleases  to  invest  his  property  in  it.  The 
government  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bank,  ex- 
cept merely  to  prevent  the  directors,  should  they 
be  so  inclined,  from  extending  their  operations  in  a 
manner  disproportionate  to  their  capital,  thereby 
endangering  their  credit.  Any  aid  which  the  go- 
vernment derives  from  the  bank  is  by  lodging  pro- 
per securities  with  them,  and  borrowing  money  for 
short  periods  on  the  discount  of  interest,  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  which  is  receiving  ninety-nine,  and 
paying  an  hundred,  at  the  end  of  two  months.  The 
monies  so  borrowed,  are  punctually  repaid.— By 
accepting  the  office  which  I now  hold,  I was  obliged 
to  neglect  my  own  private  affairs.  I have  made  no 
speculations  in  consequence  of  my  office,  and  in - 
stead  of  being  emiched , I am  poorer  this  day  than  1 
iv as  a year  ago” 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1781,  when 
the  overwhelming  distress  of  the  army  had  driven 
congress,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  almost  to 
desperation,  Mr.  Morris,  on  his  own  private  credit, 
supplied  the  suffering  troops  with  several  thousand 
barrels  of  flour,  and  thus  prevented  the  design  of 
congress  to  authorise  general  Washington  to  seize 
all  the  provisions  that  could  be  found  within  twenty 
miles  of  his  camp;  the  sanction  of  this  procedure 
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by  congress,  would  have  proved  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
avoided  solely  through  the  private  credit  and  re- 
sources of  the  financier.  In  a letter  to  Thomas 
Lowrey,  Esq.  of  New  Jersey,  on  this  subject,  dated 
twenty-ninth  of  May,  1781,  he  makes  the  following 
remarks  and  assurances:  “It  seems  that  general 
Washington  is  now  in  the  utmost  necessity  for  some 
immediate  supplies  of  flour,  and  I must  either  un- 
dertake to  procure  them,  or  the  laws  of  necessity 
must  be  put  in  force , which  I shall  ever  study  to 
avoid  and  prevent.  I must,  therefore,  request  that 
you  will  immediately  use  your  best  skill,  judg- 
ment, and  industry,  in  purchasing  on  the  lowest 
terms  you  can,  one  thousand  barrels  of  sweet, 
sound  flour,  and  in  sending  it  forward  to  camp  in 
the  most  expeditious  and  least  expensive  manner 
that  you  can  contrive.  To  obtain  this  flour  readily 
and  on  good  terms,  I know  you  must  pledge  your 
private  credit,  and,  as  I have  not  the  money  ready, 
although  the  means  of  raising  it  are  in  my  power, 
I must  also  pledge  myself  to  you,  which  I do  most 
solemnly,  as  an  officer  of  the  public j — but,  lest  you 
should,  like  some  others,  believe  more  in  private 
than  in  public  credit,  I hereby  pledge  myself  to 
pay  you  the  cost  and  charges  of  this  flour  in  hard 
money.”  “ I will  enable  you  most  honourably  to 
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fulfill  your  engagements.  My  character,  utility, 
and  the  public  good,  are  much  more  deeply  con- 
cerned in  doing  so  than  yours  is.” — In  a letter  of 
the  same  date,  addressed  to  major  general  Schuy- 
ler, the  disinterestedness  and  purity  of  his  exer- 
tions for  the  public  benefit,  are  equally  apparent. 
a You  will  probably  have  heard,”  he  writes,  “ that 
congress  have  done  me  the  honour  to  bestow  their 
confidence  by  appointing  me  to  the  important  sta- 
tion of  superintendant  of  the  finances  of  North 
America-,  a station  that  makes  me  tremble  when 
I think  of  it,  and  which  nothing  could  tempt  me 
to  accept  but  a gleam  of  hope  that  my  exertions 
may  possibly  retrieve  this  poor  distressed  country 
from  the  ruin  with  which  it  is  now  threatened, 
merely  for  want  of  system  and  economy  in  expend- 
ing, and  vigour  in  raising,  the  public  monies.  Press- 
ed by  all  my  friends,  acquaintance,  and  fellow 
citizens,  and  still  more  pressed  by  the  necessity , the 
absolute  necessity , of  a change  in  our  monied  sys- 
tem, to  work  salvation,  I have  yielded,  apd  taken 
a load  on  my  shoulders  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  clear  of,  without  the  faithful  support  and  assis- 
tance of  those  good  citizens  who  not  only  wish,  but 
will  promote,  the  service  of  the  country.  In  this 
light,  I now  make  application  to  you,  sir,  whose 
abilities  I know,  and  whose  zeal  I have  every  rea- 
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son  to  believe.  The  object,  however,  before  me,  is 
not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require  any  great 
exertion  of  either,  at  present,  although  it  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  induce  the  invocation. — 
General  Washington  is  distressed  for  want  of  an 
immediate  supply  of  flour,  and  as  I am  not  even 
yet  fairly  entered  in  the  execution  of  my  office, 
and  when  I do,  have  to  meet  an  empty  treasury 
and  a totally  exhausted  credit,  it  must  be  some 
time  before  funds  can  be  created,  or  money  be 
commanded  for  any  purpose  whatever.  I must, 
therefore,  request  that  you  will  take  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  measures  to  deliver  to  the 
order  of  his  excellency,  general  Washington,  one 
thousand  barrels  of  flour.  I have  the  means  of 
raising  hard  money  to  pay  for  this  flour,  and  the 
charges  on  it;  but  the  longer  time  I am  allowed  to 
do  it,  the  more  I can  consult  the  public  interest.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  can,  upon  your  own 
credit  and  engagements,  either  borrow  the  money, 
for  a few  months,  necessary  to  accomplish  this  bu- 
siness, or  that  you  can  make  the  purchases  on  such 
credit,  without  giving  higher  prices;  and  for  your 
reimbursement  you  may  either  take  me  as  a public 
or  a private  man;  for  I pledge  myself  to  repay  you 
with  hard  money  wholly,  if  required,  or  part  hard, 
part,  paper,  if  so  you  transact  the  business.  In  short, 
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I promise,  and  you  may  rely  that  no  consideration 
whatever  shall  induce  me  to  make  a promise  that 
I do  not  see  my  capability  to  perform,  that  I will 
enable  you  to  fulfill  your  engagements  for  this  sup- 
ply of  flour:  if  you  find  it  convenient  you  may  draw 
on  me  for  hard  money,  or  paper,  payable  in  such 
sums,  and  at  such  times  as  you  can  conceive  may 
not  be  inconvenient,  judging  by  what  I have  said 
on  this  subject.”  In  advising  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  these  arrangements,  he  observes,  that  the 
distress  of  his  army  for  want  of  bread,  had  been 
made  known  to  him  by  a committee  of  congress: 
“ I found  myself,”  he  continues,  “ immediately  im- 
pressed with  the  strongest  desire  to  afford  you  re- 
lief. Not  being  prepared  in  my  official  character, 
with  funds,  or  means  of  accomplishing  the  supplies 
you  need,  I have  written  to  major  general  Schuy- 
ler, and  to  Thomas  Lowrey,  Esq.  of  New  Jersey, 
requesting  their  immediate  exertions  to  procure, 
upon  their  own  credit,  one  thousand  barrels  of 
flour  each,  and  to  send  the  same  forward  in  par- 
cels, as  fast  as  procured,  to  camp,  deliverable  to 
your  excellency’s  order;  and  I have  pledged  my- 
self to  pay  them  in  hard  money,  for  the  cost  and 
charges,  within  a month,  six  weeks,  or  two  months. 

I shall  make  it  a point  to  provide  the  money,  be- 
ing determined  never  to  make  an  engagement  that 
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cannot  be  fulfilled-,  for  if,  by  any  means,  I should 
fail  in  this  respect,  I will  quit  my  office  as  useless 
from  that  moment.”* — Thus,  by  a liberal  use  of  his 
private  credit,  he  afforded  food  to,  and  restored 
order  in,  the  army,  at  a period  when  starvation 
and  mutiny  stalked  hand  in  hand  throughout  the 
ranks. 

In  the  same  year,  the  talents  and  integrity  of 
Mr.  Morris  attracted  an  honourable  mark  of  confi- 
dence from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  by  his 
appointment  as  the  agent  of  the  state,  to  meet  the 
requisitions  of  congress.  At  this  period,  the  occa- 
sional separation  of  the  army  was  inevitable,  in 
order  to  obtain  daily  food.  The  eastern  states  took 
effectual  measures  to  provide  and  transport  all  the 
necessary  supplies  in  their  power,  which  consisted 
of  meat,  salt,  and  liquor.  Bread,  however,  was  still 
wanting;  and  this  was  only  procurable,  to  any  ex- 
tent, in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  so  completely 
exhausted  were  the  states  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  which  had  been,  from  the  year  1776,  the 
continued  seat  of  war.  Pennsylvania,  as  a country 
abounding  in  wheat,  was  that  from  which  was  drawn 
the  greater  part  of  the  supplies  of  flour  for  the  use 
of  the  army.  The  want  of  money  had  occasioned, 
towards  the  beginning  of  1781,  an  extreme  slow- 
ness in  the  delivery  of  these  supplies,  and  there 
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was  reason  to  apprehend  a continuance  of  the  most 
distressing  disappointments  in  this  essential  article. 
After  having  relieved  the  wants  of  the  moment,  by 
his  private  credit,  Mr.  Morris  proposed,  and  un- 
dertook, to  furnish  all  the  specific  requisitions  made 
by  congress  on  Pennsylvania,  during  the  current 
year,  on  receiving  as  a reimbursement,  the  taxes 
imposed  by  a law  which  had  been  recently  en- 
acted. On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  the  contract 
was  agreed  to  by  the  assembly  of  the  state,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  July  following,  congress  passed  a reso- 
lution approving  of  the  transaction,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  public  service  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Thus  were  supplies,  which  the  govern- 
ment found  itself  incapable  of  furnishing,  raised  by 
an  individual.- — This  masterly  negotiation  involved, 
in  the  aggregate,  a sum  exceeding  one  million,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  sup- 
plies were  furnished  in  anticipation,  before  the 
money  was  obtained  from  the  state  treasury,  and, 
while  he  thus  enabled  the  state  promptly  to  com- 
ply with  the  demands  of  congress,  his  plan  of  ope- 
rations was  more  economical  than  any  other,  which, 
under  the  then  state  of  things,  could  have  been 
adopted. — The  state  of  parties,  at  that  period,  in 
Pennsylvania,  rendered  this  appointment  peculiar- 
ly flattering  to  Mr.  Morris,  and  highly  expressive 
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of  the  respect  universally  entertained  for  his  ca- 
pacity and  integrity.  Political  feuds,  principally 
arising  from  a difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
state  constitution  of  1776,  extensively  prevailed, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  ruling  party,  which  was 
opposed  to  any  change  in  that  feeble  instrument, 
was,  on  many  occasions,  unintelligent  and  illiberal. 
Mr.  Morris  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  what  it 
was  their  pleasure  to  term  the  aristocratic  party; 
that  is,  of  that  portion  of  men  of  wealth,  great  pub- 
lic consideration,  superior  education,  and  liberal 
ideas,  who  ardently  desired  a more  energetic  form 
of  government  than  could  exist  under  a single  le- 
gislature, and  numerous  executive  council.  Could 
the  legislature  have  dispensed  with  his  services, 
or  had  there  been  any  man  among  the  party  in 
power,  capable  of  fulfilling  the  trust,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  not  have  received  the  appointment. 
That  man,  however,  did  not  exist.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  executed  by  Mr.  Morris,  showed  how 
well  he  merited  the  confidence  of  the  legislature, 
as  well  as  a skillfulness  of  management  which  no 
one  but  himself  could  have  effected.* 

The  following  letter  will  exhibit  the  immense 
advances  made  by  Mr.  Morris  on  account  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 

* Edinburg  Encyclopedia,  Philad.  edit,  sub  art , 
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Philadelphia , 2Sd  August,  1781. 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sir, — I have  this  day  settled  an  account  with 
Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  the  loan-officer,  and  have  his 
receipt  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand 
and  seventy-four  dollars,  and  seventy-six-ninetieths, 
on  account  of  the  four-tenths  of  the  new  emissions 
due  by  this  state  to  congress.  As  yet,  I have  not 
drawn  one  shilling  from  the  treasury  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  am,  of  consequence,  so  much  in  advance. 
There  still  remains  due  to  Mr.  Smith,  on  these 
four-tenths,  a balance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars and  fourteen-ninetieths.  Those  who  have  the 
warrants  on  him  for  this  money,  are  clamorous  to 
obtain  payment. 

I had  procured  on  account  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  flour.  In  the  state  of  New 
York,  one  thousand  barrels;  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  four  thousand  barrels;  and  in  this  city,  four 
thousand  barrels.  For  all  these  I obtained  credit; 
and  with  respect  to  the  last,  not  finding  consump- 
tion for  it  here,  I have  lately  made  payment  of 
part,  by  the  redelivery  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety  barrels;  which  was  a desirable 
circumstance;  first,  because  the  consumption  of  that 
article  was,  and  probably  would  be,  in  places  where 
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it  could  be  so  purchased  as  to  save  on  the  trans- 
portation;  secondly,  because  the  risk  of  spoiling,  or 
other  loss,  which  I began  to  apprehend,  was  not 
incurred;  and  thirdty,  because,  as  this  article  would 
probably  fall  in  price,  it  might  be  procured,  here- 
after, on  easy  terms.  My  reasons  for  purchasing 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  were,  that  there 
would  be  a saving  in  the  carriage,  which  is  a be- 
nefit to  the  United  States,  and  that  there  would 
also  be  a saving  in  the  price,  which  is  a benefit  to 
this  state. — From  what  has  been  said,  then,  your 
excellency  will  perceive,  that  my  credit  stands 
pledged  for  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  bar- 
rels of  flour.  Some  of  the  payments  have  already 
become  due,  and  I have  found  means  to  satisfy 
them.  The  rest  will  shortly  be  so,  which  will 
create  new  difficulties.  Had  I drawn  money  from 
the  state  treasury  at  the  time  when  the  purchases 
were  made,  I must  have  exchanged  it  for  specie. 
The  rate,  at  those  times,  was  from  five  to  six,  and 
even  seven,  for  one;  but  whenever  it  should  have 
been  known  that  it  was  drawn  from  the  treasury 

and  sold  on  public  account,  in  all  human  proba- 

* 

bility  it  would  have  depreciated  still  more.  The 
credit,  therefore,  which  I have  obtained,  has  been 
beneficial,  by  giving  time  for  that  change  of  opinion 
which  could  alone  operate  an  appreciation.  Had 
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the  collection  of  taxes  taken  place  as  early  as  I was 
induced  to  believe  it  would,  the  paper  would  now 
be  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  equal  to  specie:  But,  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange,  it  will  require  from 
eighty  to  an  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  fulfill  my 
engagements  for  this  flour. 

The  payments  on  my  contracts  for  rations  will 
shortly  commence,  and  your  excellency,  from  the 
former  expenditures  at  the  several  posts,  will  be 
able  to  form  a more  adequate  idea  than  I can, 
what  those  payments  will  amount  to.  To  all  this, 
I must  add,  that  I have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  other  considerable  supplies  from  this  state, 
will  soon  become  indispensable ; and  of  conse- 
quence, the  most  urgent  demand  for  money  be  im- 
mediately created.  I have  also  engaged,  if  his 
excellency  general  Washington  should  obtain  a 
quantity  of  flour,  to  be  delivered  on  the  North  Ri- 
ver, to  the  use  of  the  army,  as  part  of  this  state’s 
quota  of  supplies,  to  repay  the  same  quantity  of 
flour  to  his  order  here,  or  on  the  Chesapeake,  as 
he  may  direct. 

I have  thought  it  proper  to  make  this  full  com- 
munication, that  the  supreme  executive  of  the  state 
may  be  informed  of  what  is  passing  in  their  affairs. 
You  will  clearly  perceive  that  my  situation  is  far 
from  agreeable-,  yet,  such  as  it  is,  I will  struggle 
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under  it,  and  adopt  every  expedient  which  may 
probably  afford  relief;  being  determined  not  to 
draw  money  from  the  treasury,  until  the  interest 
of  the  state  shall  invite,  or  inevitable  necessity 
compels  me  to  it. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  all  possible  repect, 

Your  excellency’s  most  obedient, 

and  humble  servant, 
Robert  Morris. 

The  appreciation  of  the  state  paper,  alluded  to 
in  this  letter,  was  one  of  the  first  benefits  derived 
from  the  administration  of  Mr.  Morris.  It  was  a 
leading  object  to  restore  the  paper  money  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  its  specified  value,  because  the  legis- 
lature had  assigned  it  as  a fund  for  the  purchase 
of  specific  supplies,  required  by  congress,  when 
they  appointed  the  superintendant  of  finance  their 
agent  for  that  purpose.  The  paper  in  question  was 
raised  from  so  low  a rate  as  six  for  one,  to  that  of 
two  for  one;  and  it  would  have  been  brought  near- 
ly, if  not  entirely,  to  par,  had  not  some  measures 
intervened  which,  though  well  intended,  were  not 
judicious.  Indeed,  an  operation  of  this  kind  is  so 
delicate,  that  the  least  derangement  or  interference, 
proves  fatal. . The  plan  adopted  by  him  was  to 
make  all  his  negociations  in  paper  money,  by  sell- 
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ing  bills  of  exchange  for  that  purpose,  and  after- 
wards paying  it  at  a smaller  rate  of  depreciation 
than  that  by  which  it  was  received-,  and,  at  each 
successive  operation,  the  rate  was  lowered  by  ac- 
cepting it  on  the  same  terms,  for  bills  of  exchange, 
at  which  it  had  been  previously  paid.  It  was  never 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  specific  supplies,  be- 
cause it  was  checked  in  the  progress  towards  par, 
and  therefore,  if  it  had  been  paid  out  in  any  quan- 
tity from  the  treasury,  those  who  received  it  would 
have  suffered  by  the  consequent  depreciation.  If 
the  measures  determined  on  for  calling  it  in,  had 
been  pursued,  it  might  again  have  risen  in  value, 
so  that  the  state  would  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
deem at  par,  what  had  been  issued  at  one  half. 
“ In  a word,”  Mr.  Morris  remarks,  “ the  view  of 
those  evils  which  inevitably  follow  from  the  issuing 
of  paper  money,  and  which  always  have  attended 
that  measure  in  a greater  or  smaller  degree,  ren- 
dered it  most  advisable  to  purchase  for  the  state 
with  specie,  and  supply  the  want  of  cash  by  the  use 
of  credit,  until  sufficient  funds  could  be  raised  b} 
the  taxes  then  levying.”  * 

The  services  rendered,  by  Mr.  Morris,  to  the 
southern  army,  under  the  command  of  general 

* Morris’  Statement.  Finances,  pp.  5,- — 6. 
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Greene,  were  as  extensive  as  the  embarrassed  state 
of  the  finances  would  permit,  notwithstanding  the 
contrary  assertions  in  Johnson’s  life  of  that  officer. 
This  writer,  with  a partiality  which  every  senti- 
ment of  gratitude  condemns*,  with  a want  of  dignity 
inimical  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  actuate 
the  correct  biographer*,  and  with  a negligence  in 
the  statement  of  facts  which  essentially  detracts 
from  the  authority  of  his  compilation*,  labours  in- 
cessantly to  lessen  the  merits  of  the  financier,  and 
to  defame  the  memory,  and  disparage  the  services, 
of  a man,  without  whose  exertions  all  the  physical 
force  of  the  country  would  have  proved  unavailing. 
The  slanders  which  operated  to  the  detriment  of 
the  financier  during  his  life,  were  promptly  and 
easily,  repelled,  when  he  condescended  to  notice 
them  at  all;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  survive, 
and  who  are  impressed  with  the  immense  results 
of  his  indispensable  exertions,  to  resist  all  outrages 
on  his  character,  whether  they  consist  in  secret 
suggestions  or  open  accusations.  All  the  calumnies 
heaped  upon  Mr.  Morris,  from  the  charges  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Laurens,  on  the  floor  of  congress, 
in  1779,  down  to  the  publication  of  judge  Johnson, 
in  1822,  could  be  readily  and  substantially  refuted. 
But  a vast  difference  exists  between  the  first  and 
last  accusations:  the  honourable  and  noble  minded 
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Laurens  brought  the  transaction  which  has  here- 
tofore been  mentioned,  before  the  national  council, 
in  order  to  afford  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  most  secure 
and  solid  means  of  vindicating  his  character.  The 
principal  motive  which  originated  the  remarks  of 
judge  Johnson  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of 
exalting  his  hero  at  the  expense  of  the  financier. 
The  gallant  Greene  needed  no  borrowed  plumes. 

The  mode  of  supplying  general  Greene  with 
funds  was  a prominent  cause  of  hostility.  That  dis- 
tinguished officer,  in  the  campaign  of  1781  in  South 
Carolina,  fully  justified  the  favourable  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  general  Washington.  His 
troops  bore  every  hardship  and  privation  with  a 
patience  and  constancy  which  deserved  to  be  held 
up  for  universal  admiration.  Their  situation  was 
frequently  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  At  one  pe- 
riod, there  were  three  hundred  men  without  arms, 
and  more  than  one  thousand,  so  naked  that  they 
could  only  be  put  on  duty  in  cases  of  a desperate 
nature.  They  had  been,  during  the  whole  winter, 
in  want  of  arms  and  clothing-,  their  subsistence  was 
wretched,  and  they  had  neither  rum,  nor  any  kind 
of  spirits.  The  difficulties  of  the  army  were  so 
numerous,  and  its  wants  so  pressing,  that  general 
Greene  experienced  the  most  painful  anxieties  and 
embarrassments;  and  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
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mention,  in  illustration  of  the  nature  of  his  services, 
that  he  was  actually  seven  months  in  the  field  with- 
out taking  off  his  clothes.  “ At  the  battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs,”  he  remarks,  “ hundreds  of  my  men  were 
as  naked  as  they  were  born.  Posterity  will  scarce- 
ly believe  that  the  bare  loins  of  many  brave  men 
who  carried  death  into  the  enemy’s  ranks,  at  the 
Eutaw,  were  galled  by  their  cartouch-boxes,  while 
a folded  rag,  or  a tuft  of  moss,  protected  the  shoul- 
ders from  sustaining  the  same  injury  from  the 
musket.” 

The  unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  the  southern 
department,  the  total  inability  of  the  financier  to 
relieve  these  distresses,  and  the  employment  by 
him  of  a confidential  agent  to  attend  the  southern 
army,  and  supply,  at  seasons  of  extreme  want,  cer- 
tain small  sums  to  general  Greene,  for  particular 
purposes,  are  the  bases  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  Mr.  Morris,  relative  to  his  neglect  of  that 
army.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  and  ungrate- 
ful than  to  attack,  at  such  a perilous  moment,  the 
character  of  a man,  who  had  saved  the  finances  of 
the  country  from  total  destruction,  by  the  energy 
of  his  conduct,  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  plans, 
and  the  devotion  of  his  private  property  and  credit 
to  the  one  great  and  gigantic  object. — It  is  stated 
by  judge  Marshall,  that  “ the  distresses  of  the 
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southern  army,  like  those  of  the  north,  were  such 
that  it  was  often  difficult  to  keep  them  together. 
That  he  might  relieve  them  when  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  yet  not  diminish  the  exertions  made 
to  draw  support  from  other  sources  by  creating  an 
opinion  that  any  supplies  could  be  drawn  from 
him,  Mr.  Morris  employed  an  agent  to  attend  the 
southern  army  as  a volunteer,  whose  powers  were 
unknown  to  general  Greene.  This  agent  was  in- 
structed to  watch  its  situation,  and  whenever  it 
appeared  impossible  for  the  general  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  embarrassments,  to  furnish  him, 
on  his  pledging  the  faith  of  the  government  for  re- 
payment, with  a draft  on  the  financier  for  such  a 
sum  as  would  relieve  the  urgency  of  the  moment. 
Thus  was  Greene  frequently  rescued  from  impend- 
ing ruin  by  aids  which  appeared  providential,  and 
for  which  he  could  not  account.” — Now,  instead  of 
eulogizing  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  finan- 
cier, which  thus  enabled  him,  at  the  last  emergen- 
cy, to  extend  his  saving  arm  over  almost  the  whole 
extent  of  the  country,  judge  Johnson  avers  that  this 
conduct,  to  one  who  did  not  merit  it,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  most  uncandid  and  illiberal:  it 
will  be  presently  shown,  that  whatever  his  biogra- 
pher may  please  to  think,  general  Greene  himself 
entertained  a totally  different  opinion.  It  is  assert- 
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ed  by  that  writer,  that  he  * is  at  a loss  to  imagine 
who  this  agent  could  have  been,  and  that  the  only 
evidence  to  support  Mr.  Marshall,  exists  in  the 
clearly  substantiated  fact,  that  “ general  Greene 
was  most  unmercifully  pinched  and  cramped  in  the 
article  of  cash,  by  the  financier,”  This  mysterious 
agent  was  George  Abbot  Hall,  Esq.  a gentleman  of 
great  worth  and  honour,  and  receiver  of  continen- 
tal taxes  for  the  state  of  South  Carolina:  he  was 
appointed  to  this  responsible  and  arduous  office  on 
the  eighteenth  of  January,  1782.  In  a letter  of  the 
same  date,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Morris  re- 
marks, touching  the  wants  of  the  southern  army, 
that  “ if  proper  measures  are  pursued  by  the  south- 
ern states,  it  will  then  be  in  my  power,  as  already 
it  is  my  inclination,  to  give  more  effectual  relief. 
For  if  such  laws  were  passed  as  would  insure  the 
very  speedy  collection  of  hard  money  in  taxes, 
I might  consistently  with  my  duty,  make  immedi- 
ate expenditures  of  hard  money  on  contracts,  and 
otherwise,  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  payment 
of  those  taxes.”  In  the  same  letter  he  observes, 
that  “it  is  possible  that  such  circumstances  may 
turn  up  as  that  a little  hard  money  may  be  of  very 
great  use  to  general  Greene.  No  person,  who  is 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  my  situation,  can 
imagine  of  how  much  consequence  is  every  shil- 
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ling  which  I part  with!*  but,  notwithstanding  this  is 
the  case,  and  that  I am  precluded  from  making 
advances  in  those  states  ivho  do  not  tax , as  I have 
already  mentioned,  yet  you  may,  on  the  contin- 
gencies already  stated,  make  such  small  advances 
to  general  Greene  as  you  can  spare,  and  he  may 
stand  greatly  in  need  of.” — It  was  impossible  that 
Mr.  Morris,  by  his  individual  resources,  could  pro- 
perly maintain  an  army  in  a distant  country,  when 
the  very  states  which  it  was  defending  from  inva- 
sion, refused  or  delayed  to  pass  laws  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  required  by  congress-  nor  could 
he,  in  conformity  with  his  duty,  leave  those  states 
destitute,  by  draining  them  of  their  resources,  which 
had  already  experienced  all  the  privations  and  de- 
solations of  war,  and  were  yet  willing  to  contribute 
their  just  quotas  for  the  general  defence.  But  even 
if  positive  necessity  had  overruled  these  objections, 
a reason  still  existed  for  not  fully  supplying  gene- 
ral Greene  with  money,  which  ought  certainly  to 
satisfy  the  most  unreasonable; — and  that  was  the 
impossibility  of  doing  it; — a fact  which  shall  be 
readily  substantiated,  when  we  examine  the  ac- 
cusations and  animosity  against  Mr.  Morris,  which 
teem  throughout  the  writings  of  judge  Johnson. — 
He  acknowledges  that  “ Mr.  Robert  Morris  has 
acquired  a high  reputation  in  the  United  States, 
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for  the  intelligence  and  effect  with  which  he  con- 
ducted their  financial  affairs*,”  and  after  noting  the 
remarkable  and  rare  fact,  that  “ his  services  were 
unquestionably  great, he  qualifies  the  condescend- 
ing eulogium  by  observing  that  he  entered  upon 
the  office  at  a time  highly  favourable  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  reputation.  The  arguments  by  which 
this  assertion  is  supported,  are  extremely  curious 
and  logical;  his  reasons  being  precisely  of  that 
description  which  are  compared  to  two  grains  of 
wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Johnson  syllogistic  ally  maintains,  in 
substance,  that  when  the  public  credit  of  a country 
is  entirely  prostrate,  it  can  fall  no  further; — that 
the  United  States  was  in  that  situation; — and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  the  financier  not  to 
acquire  applause  if  he  effected  any  thing  at  all, 
however  inadequate  to  the  public  exigencies. — In 
the  second  place,  he  declares,  that  as  the  bubble 
that  had  occupied  the  place  of  property  had  now 
burst,  it  was  necessary  that  a solid  medium  should 
find  its  way  into  the  country  from  abroad,  or  out 
of  individual  hoards  at  home,  instead  of  the  facti- 
tious representative  which  had  recently  melted 
from  the  hand  that  held  it.  But,  he  continues,  the 
stream  would  have  been  slow  in  filling  the  vacuum, 
or  must  have  been  laved  out  as  fast  as  it  entered, 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  actual  introduction  of  a large 
sum  in  specie  from  France,  and  the  substitution  of 
a powerful  army  and  navy  from  the  same  quarter, 
for  the  swarms  of  militia,  which  must  have  been 
otherwise  employed.  In  the  third  place,  he  re- 
marks, that  although  the  science  of  banking  was  in 
its  infancy  in  America,  yet  Mr.  Morris  knew  how 
to  avail  himself  of  this  great  art,  of  placing  capital 
at  the  disposal  of  mercantile  intelligence,  and  its 
sister  art  or  abuse,  of  dazzling  the  public  eye  by 
the  same  piece  of  coin,  multiplied  by  a thousand 
reflectors.  All  these  causes  are  produced  to  de- 
preciate the  merits  of  Mr.  Morris,  who,  it  is  said, 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  financier  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  began  to  operate. 

Now,  the  prostrate  state  of  the  finances  at  the 
commencement  of  Mr.  Morris's  administration,  so 
far  from  lessening  the  value  of  his  services,  is  with- 
out the  least  doubt,  the  very  basis  on  which  his 
fame  is  founded i the  resuscitation  of  public  credit 
is  the  very  key-stone  of  his  financial  celebrity.  But 
this  fact  is  too  apparent,  in  the  course  of  these  pages, 
to  require  further  observation:  it  is,  indeed,  a novel 
method  of  reasoning,  to  depreciate  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Morris  in  restoring  public  confidence,  because, 
if  he  did  any  thing,  he  must  necessarily  have  im- 
proved it,  as  it  could  not  be  in  a worse  state.  As 
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to  the  second  cause,  the  funds  procured  at  that 
moment,  from  the  French  government,  might  be 
compared  to  a drop  of  water  cast  into  the  ocean. 
The  total  amount  was  little  more  than  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  he  re- 
ceived only  a small  portion;  and  had  the  entire 
grant  been  placed  at  his  disposal,  it  would  have 
lasted,  according  to  the  annual  rate  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  he  attempt- 
ed their  regulation,  not  more  than  a month— If  the 
“ factitious  representative,”  to  which  Mr.  Johnson 
alludes;  is  intended  to  designate  continental  bills, 
Mr.  Morris  was  uniformly  and  strongly  opposed  to 
paper  emissions;  if  it  means  the  paper  issues  of  Mr. 
Morris  as  financier,  they  were  equitably  redeemed 
to  the  uttermost  farthing;  and  it  is  obvious  to  all 
those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  necessities  and  feel- 
ings of  the  time,  that  no  other  mode  could  have  been 
adopted  to  revive  public  credit,  and  to  carry  on  the 
war.  When  the  paper  of  congress,  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  united  America,  was  worth  nothing,  the 
paper  of  Robert  Morris  supplied  the  deficiency, 
and  saved  the  country. — The  “ vacuum’’  found  by 
him  in  the  public  treasury,  could  not  have  been 
lessened  by  the  whole  grant  of  six  millions  of  livres 
from  France,  because,  when  his  official  duty  com- 
menced, the  treasury  was  more  than  two  and  an 
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half  millions  of  dollars  in  arrears.  The  slowness 
with  which  funds  flowed  into  the  treasury,  notwith- 
standing the  incessant  intreaties  and  remonstrances 
of  the  financier,  would  have  marred  all  hopes  of 
success  in  the  war,  had  the  shameful  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  several  states,  not  been  remedied  by 
the  private  credit,  the  immense  resources,  and  the 
gigantic  abilities  of  Mr.  Morris.  In  a letter  to  ge- 
neral Greene,  dated  the  third  of  October,  1781,  he 
thus  unfolds  the  state  of  their  finances.  “To  give 
you  an  idea  of  my  situation  as  to  money,  I think  I 
need  only  inform  you  that  since  I have  been  in 
office,  I have  received  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  Pennsylvania  money,  from  the 
treasury  of  this  state,  and  that  is  in  part  payment  of 
advances  made  for  them.  This  is  all  I have  received 
from  the  funds  of  America.  It  is  true  that  colonel 
Laurens  has  lately  arrived,  and  brought  with  him 
a sum  of  money  from  France.  (This  occurred 
nearly  eight  months  after  his  appointment.)  And 
it  is  also  true  that  I have  made  use  of  a very  limited 
credit  given  me  on  France,  by  drawing  bills  of  ex- 
change*, but  both  these  resources  taken  together, 
are  vastly  short  of  what  is  necessary. — I have  lost 
no  occasion  of  showing  to  the  several  states  their 
situation,  but  hitherto  without  success,  and  unless 
some  unforeseen  event  turns  up  very  speedily,  it 
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is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  consequences. 
However,  it  is  our  business  to  hope  ail  things, 
and  that  Providence,  who  has  hitherto  carried  us 
through  our  difficulties,  will,  I trust,  continue  His 
protection.’’ — His  solicitations  to  the  governors  of 
the  states,  whose  defalcation  absolutely  rendered 
it  impossible  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  troops, 
were  unceasing,  and  the  firmness,  energ}r,  and  even 
imprudence,  which  characterized  them,  when  he 
discovered  that  simple  requests  were  disregarded, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  circular: 

Office  of  Finance , 1 6th  May , 1782. 

“ Sir, — I have  heretofore  taken  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  former  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  were  at  a medium  rate  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  annually,  for  the  support  of  the  war.  In 
the  present  moment,  (while  labouring  under  a large 
debt,)  only  eight  millions  have  been  asked  for.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  sum  now  required  is 
as  little  as  can  possibly  answer  the  purpose.  1 ven- 
ture to  say  that  it  is  not  enough.  According  to  the 
estimates  of  the  year  1782,  which  were  laid  before 
congress  by  the  late  board  of  war,  the  present 
establishment  of  the  army  would  require  for  pay, 
exclusive  of  the  half  pay,  near  three  millions  and 
an  half;  for  rations,  near  two  millions  and  a half; 
for  clothing,  about  twelve  hundred  thousand;  for 
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forage,  above  three  hundred  thousand;  for  the 
quartermaster’s  department  (exclusive  of  articles 
on  hand,)  above  eight  hundred  thousand;  for  mili- 
tary stores  (exclusive  of  articles  on  hand,)  near 
two  hundred  thousand,  and  for  the  hospitals,  (ex- 
clusive of  medicine,  and  also  of  sundry  stores  on 
hand,)  above  one  hundred  thousand.  If,  to  all  these, 
be  added  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  for  the 
departments  of  the  pay  office,  commissary  of  pri- 
soners, and  the  various  other  contingencies,  of  ser- 
vice, which  naturally  and  necessarily  arise,  without 
mentioning  the  losses  which  happen  in  wTar,  here 
will  be  an  aggregate  amount  of  nine  millions;  and 
in  this  sum  nothing  is  estimated  for  the  interest  of 
our  debts,  for  the  marine,  and  for  the  civil  list,  and 
for  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  Of  the  various 
expenditures,  much  was  to  be  provided  immedi- 
ately. The  heavy  article  of  clothing,  for  instance, 
was  indispensable.  Many  things  were  to  be  pro- 
vided early,  in  order  that  the  army  might  operate, 
and  the  subsistence  is  to  be  paid  for  regularly  and 

constantly.  Yet  the  states  have  not  been  asked  for 

* 

any  money  before  the  first  day  of  April,  and  I ap- 
peal to  them  all,  whether  the  supplies  of  money 
they  have  afforded  me  for  the  last  year,  were  such 
as  would  enable  me  to  provide  for  the  present. 
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u A three  months  expenditure  was  permitted 
by  congress  to  elapse  before  the  first  payment  of 
two  millions  was  asked  from  the  states*,  but  what 
have  they  done? — While  I write  this  letter,  near 
two  months  more  are  gone  forever,  and  a disho- 
nourable neglect  endangers  our  country.  Little 
local  objects  have  postponed  those  measures  which 
are  essential  to  our  existence,  so  that  the  most  fatal 
consequences  are  now  suspended  but  by  a thread. 
Should  they  fall  on  our  heads,  this  solemn  protest 
shall  point  to  the  real  cause  of  our  calamities.  I 
write,  sir,  to  apprise  you  of  the  public  danger,  and 
to  tell  you  I shall  endeavour  to  fulfil  those  engage- 
ments which  I have  already  made,  that  I may  quit 
my  station  like  an  honest  man.  But  1 will  make 
no  new  engagements ; so  that  the  public  service 
must  necessarily  stand  still.  What  the  consequences 
may  be,  I know  not*,  but  the  fault  is  in  the  states. 
They  have  not  complied  with  the  requisitions  of 
congress.  They  have  not  enabled  me  to  go  on. 
They  have  not  given  me  one  shilling  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1782,  excepting  only  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  from  which  I received  five  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  a few  days  ago*,  and  this  is  all 
that  has  come  to  my  hands  out  of  two  millions 
which  were  asked  for. — Now,  sir,  should  the  army 
disband,  and  should  scenes  of  distress  and  horror 
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be  reiterated  and  accumulated,  I again  repeat  that 
I am  guiltless,  for  the  fault  is  in  the  states:  they 
have  been  deaf  to  the  calls  of  congress,  to  the  cla- 
mours of  the  public  creditors,  to  the  just  demands 
of  a suffering  army,  and  even  to  the  reproaches  of  the 
enemy,  who  scoffingly  declare  that  the  American 
army  is  fed,  paid,  and  clothed,  by  France.  That 
assertion,  so  dishonourable  to  America,  was  true; 
but  the  kindness  of  France  has  its  bounds,  and  our 
army,  unfed,  unpaid,  and  unclothed,  will  have  to 
subsist  itself,  or  disband  itself. 

“ This  language  may  appear  extraordinary,  but 
at  a future  day,  when  my  transactions  are  laid  bare 
to  public  view,  it  will  be  justified: — this  language 
may  not  consist  with  the  ideas  of  dignity  which 
some  men  entertain;  but,  sir,  dignity  is  in  duty  and 
virtue,  not  in  the  sound  of  swelling  expressions. 
Congress  may  dismiss  their  servant,  and  the  states 
may  dismiss  congress,  but  it  is  by  rectitude  alone 
that  man  can  be  respectable — I have  borne  with 
delays  and  disappointments  as  long  as  I could,  and 
nothing  but  hard  necessity  would  have  wrung  from 
me  the  sentiments  which  I have  now  expressed.  I 
have  early  declared  our  situation  as  far  as  prudence 
would  permit,  and  I am  now  compelled  to  transgress 
the  bounds  of  prudence,  by  being  forced  to  declare, 
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that  unless  vigorous  exertions  are  made  to  put 
money  into  the  treasury,  we  must  be  ruined.’' 

The  details  which  have  been  afforded  relative  to 
the  establishment,  and  indispensable  services  of 
the  bank  of  North  America,  will,  no  doubt,  to  a 
rational  mind,  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  show 
the  invincible  necessity  which  existed  at  that  time, 
of  “ dazzling  the  public  eye  by  the  same  piece  of 
coin,  multiplied  by  a thousand  reflectors.”  Without 
an  operation  of  this  nature,  the  office  of  financier 
had  as  well  been  abolished;  but  as  Mr.  Johnson  has 
only  afforded  a general  view  of  what  he  considers 
an  abuse,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  the  details. — 
Mr.  Morris,  in  order  to  remove  the  doubts  and 
hesitations  which  attended  the  first  emission  of  his 
notes,  established  a kind  of  private  bank,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Swanwick.  Here  were  displayed 
great  piles  of  specie  dollars;  and  all  notes  presented 
for  payment  were  at  once  discharged.  Very  soon 
after  this  prompt  payment  became  known,  little 
demand  was  comparatively  made  on  Mr.  Swan- 
wick’s  banking  establishment:  many  persons,  on 
their  way  to  exchange  notes  for  specie,  returned 
home  without  presenting  them,  on  seeing  those 
who  had  been  at  the  ostensible  bank,  burthened 
with  dollars.  Many  others,  finding  the  specie  cum- 
brous, returned,  and  redemanded  their  notes,  being 
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satisfied  that  they  could  always  receive  their  specie 
amount. — -Now  this  bank  was,  in  its  commencement, 
supported  by  loans  of  specie  from  all  Mr.  Morris’s 
friends,  who  possessed  it,  in  sums,  large  or  small, 
as  each  individual  could  furnish.  When  the  duty 
of  the  dollars  at  the  bank  had  been  performed,  they 
were  returned  to  their  owners,  to  be  called  out 
again  either  for  show  or  real  service.  He  contrived 
the  machinery  so  admirably,  that  no  failure  in  re- 
turning loans  ever  occurred.  The  amount  of  specie 
used  in  this  fortunate  and  indispensable  operation 
to  fascinate  public  opinion,  was  surprisingly  small. 
Thus  did  he  lull  the  timid,  and  animate  the  patri- 
otic, whose  wishes  exhilarated  their  confidence. 
Specie  was  now  frequently  carried  to  the  bank, 
and  notes  taken  for  remittances  to  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  This,  with  other  fortuitous  supplies, 
and  the  management  of  the  financier  and  his  agents, 
increased  the  credit  of  the  notes,  and  when  the 
first  impressions  were  fixed,  few  or  no  difficulties 
were  experienced  in  their  circulation.  But  while 
we  thus  far  support  what  Mr.  Johnson  considers  an 
offence,  it  is  not  intended  to  point  out  this  occur- 
rence as  a primary  support  to  Mr.  Morris’s  credit, 
which  was  paramount  to  such  secondary  auxilia- 
ries.— It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  understanding 
of  the  merest  tyro  in  public  affairs,  to  enter  into  a 
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formal  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  financier  at 
that  important  crisis;  it  is  enough  merely  to  state, 
that  the  safety  of  the  country  depended  on  the  cir- 
culation of  his  notes,  and  the  circulation  of  his  notes 
depended  on  public  confidence  in  Mr.  Morris,  both 
as  a private  individual  and  as  an  officer.  As  the 
former,  it  was  vast  and  unsullied;  as  the  latter,  the 
defalcation  of  the  government,  so  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  people,  rendered  it  expedient  to 
resort  to  those  modes,  which  are,  in  a greater  or 
less  degree,  necessary  in  all  extensive  money  ope- 
rations. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Hall,  the  secret  agent  with  the 
southern  army;  we  find  that  he  is  at  length  noticed 
by  judge  Johnson,  who  frequently  remarks,  that 
Mr.  Morris  “ actually  confided  some  of  his  hard 
guineas  to  Mr.  George  Abbot  Hall,  to  be  expended 
mysteriously,”  and  justly  presumes  that  “ he  held 
a secret  military  chest,  in  miniature,  for  the  use  of 
the  army.”  Mr.  Hall,  according  to  his  instructions, 
refused  to  supply  large  demands  for  money,  which 
refusal  to  general  Greene,  (who,  in  fact,  finally 
obtained  it,)  proves  extremely  galling  to  his  bio- 
grapher, who  seizes  the  occasion  to  distort  the  lan- 
guage said  to  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Morris,  that 
ever}^  shilling  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hall  was  to  him 
worth  pounds.  Judge  Johnson  presumes  that  this 
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great  profit  was  to  arise  from  the  purchase  of  his 
own  notes,  or  those  of  his  bank,  at  a depreciated 
value;  while,  in  fact,  it  was  a mode  of  expression 
by  which  he  intimated  the  connexion  which  those 
funds  had  with  the  currency  of  his  notes,  and  the 
immense  value  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Hall  in  carrying  his  grand  financiering  system  into 
effect: — if  the  funds  intended  to  redeem  from  cir- 
culation all  notes  presented  for  payment,  were  per- 
mitted to  be  directed  into  other  channels,  the  plans 
and  credit  of  Mr.  Morris  would  have  fallen  toge- 
ther. If  general  Greene  had  known  that  a certain 
relief  could,  in  failure  of  all  other  resources,  have 
been  obtained  from  Mr.  Hall,  his  exertions  must 
inevitably,  and  according  to  every  experience  of 
human  nature,  have  relaxed;  and  this  relaxation 
would  have  proved  as  certainly  injurious  to  the 
country,  because  it  was  absolutely  impossible,  at 
that  time,  to  furnish  sums  to  any  considerable 
amount. 

To  advert  to  the  general  charge  of  neglecting  to 
supply  Greene’s  army,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked 
in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  effected?— Mr.  Morris 
used  every  exertion  to  effect  that  object,  and  in- 
cessantly lamented  the  dilatory  and  shameful  con- 
duct of  the  states,  which  refused  to  comply  with 
the  recommendations  of  congress  for  an  impost  of 
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five  per  cent,  and  delayed  all  supplies  both  specific 
and  in  money.  A few  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
the  financier  to  general  Greene,  will  not  only  por- 
tray this  matter  in  its  proper  light,  but  also  the 
warm  and  confidential  friendship  which  existed 
between  the  parties.  On  the  tenth  of  September, 
1781,  he  observes:  “ While  I congratulate  you  on 
the  many  successes  which  you  have  obtained  under 
every  disadvantage,  let  me  also  congratulate  you 
on  the  just  sense  of  your  merit  which  is  now  gene- 
rally diffused.  The  superintendant  of  finance,  cir- 
cumstanced as  the  American  superintendant  is, 
must  give  the  fullest  applause  to  an  officer  who 
finds  in  his  own  genius,  an  ample  resource  for  the 
want  of  men,  money,  clothes,  arms,  and  supplies.  I 
have  made  another  attempt  to  place  some  money  in 
your  hands,  by  requesting  the  lieutenant-governor 
and  council  of  South  Carolina  to  pay  you,  when 
convenient,  five  hundred  pounds  this  currency, 
advanced  by  order  of  congress  to  them,  their  state 
being  accountable.”  On  the  fourteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1781,  he  writes:  “ In  my  former  letter,  I 
mentioned  that  his  excellency,  governor  Rutledge, 
would  pay  you  any  money  he  might  receive  for 
subscriptions  to  the  national  bank.  Herein  you  will 
find  a bill  drawn  by  the  honourable  John  Mathews, 
Esq.  this  date,  at  ten  days  sight,  on  Charles  Dray- 
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ton,  Esq.  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  specie 
dollars.  Major  Burnet  will  also  receive  some  mo- 
ney and  stores  for  your  department,  to  which  1 
give  all  the  facility  in  my  power.  I can  with  truth, 
assure  you,  I have  every  disposition  to  provide  for 
those  things  that  are  really  necessary  to  the  use  of 
the  army.”  On  the  third  of  October,  1781,  after 
describing  the  low  state  of  the  treasury,  he  ob- 
serves, “ your  circumstances  have  long  been  ar- 
duous, but  you  have  hitherto  risen  so  superior  to 
them,  that  we  should  be  almost  as  much  surprised 
now,  if  you  were  not  successful,  as  we  formerly 
were  at  your  successes.  I wish  I could  contribute  to 
render  you  more  easy.  As  far  as  my  abilities  ex- 
tend, I shall  do  it  most  cheerfully,  but  they,  unfor- 
tunately, are  very  limited.  Accept,  I pray  you, 
my  good  wishes,  which  are  almost  all  I have  to 
give.”  On  the  second  of  November,  1781,  he  uses 
the  following  language:  “ I hope  it  is  unnecessary 
to  make  assurances  of  my  disposition  to  render 
your  situation  both  easy  and  respectable.  I am 
sure  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  how  inadequate 
the  provisions  have  been,  which  the  states  have 
hitherto  made:  at  least,  it  is  unnecessary  to  you. 
Much  less  need  I display  the  detail  of  expendi- 
tures which  have  been  requisite  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  happy  event  which  has  taken  place  in 
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Virginia.  I have  neither  forgotten  nor  neglected 
your  department.  I have  done  the  utmost  to  provide 
clothing,  arms,  accoutrements,  medicines,  hospital 
stores,  &c.  and  I flatter  myself  you  will  derive, 
through  the  different  departments,  both  benefit  and 
relief  from  my  exertions.  I have  detained  captain 
Pierce  a day , in  order  to  make  up , with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty, one  thousand  pounds , Pennsylvania  currency , 
in  gold , which  he  is  the  bearer  of  and  ivhich  ivill,  1 
hope,  be  agreeable  and  useful.  You  have  done  so 
much  with  so  little,  that  my  wishes  to  increase 
your  activity  have  every  possible  stimulus.  I hope 
soon  to  hear  that  you  have  gathered  fresh  laurels, 
and  that  you  may  wear  them  as  long  and  as  happily 
as  they  have  been  speedily  and  worthily  acquired, 
is  the  earnest  wish  of,  &c.  &c.”  The  words  in  italics 

- ' /I 

alone,  are  quoted  by  judge  Johnson,  without  refer- 
ence either  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Morris  through 
the  different  departments,  nor  to  his  warm  wishes 
in  favour  of  general  Greene;  and  thus  distorted, 
the  paragraph  is  sarcastically  represented  as  “a 
strong  demand  upon  the  gratitude  of  him  who  re- 
ceived it.”  It  is  necessary  to  state,  with  respect  to 
the  cash  advanced  by  Mr.  Morris,  and  the  small- 
ness of  the  amounts,  that  he  explicitly  advised  gene- 
ral Greene,  that  he  would  endeavour,  from  time  to 
time,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  such  sums  of  hard 
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money  as  might  be  necessary  for  services  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  performed;  but  that  even 
those  supplies  would,  from  necessity,  be  very  mo- 
derate. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1781,  Mr.  Morris 
communicated  a plan  to  the  respective  governors 
of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  for  the 
relief  of  the  southern  army.  The  distresses  which 
those  states  had  lately  experienced,  prevented  the 
collection  of  their  quotas  in  hard  money,  but  they 
were  able  to  furnish  certain  articles  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  troops.  The  financier  was  extremely 
solicitous  to  procure  the  supplies  by  contract,  but 
he  had  no  specie  for  the  purpose,  nor  were  taxes 
imposed  in  the  southern  states  for  procuring  it:  he 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  wait  until  the  treasury 
should  be  replenished,  the  hard  money  in  America 
become  somewhat  diffused,  and  a prospect  should 
arise  of  receiving  back  from  those  states  in  hard 
money,  their  quota  of  the  public  taxes.  He,  there- 
fore, devised  and  proposed  a plan  to  appoint  a re- 
ceiver of  taxes  in  each  state,  agreeably  to  the  act 
of  congress,  and  to  empower  such  receiver  to  issue 
notes  on  the  warrants  of  general  Greene,  payable 
in  the  taxes,  or  from  the  amount  of  them  when  col- 
lected. By  this  means,  those  articles  necessary  for 
the  consumption  of  the  army  might  have  been  pur- 
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chased,  and  the  quota  of  the  state  been  thereby 
paid.  But  the  preliminary  passage  of  a tax-bill, 
which  was  required,  was  a fatal  obstacle  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Morris.  In  a letter  to  general  Greene, 
dated  the  nineteenth  of  December,  1781,  relative 
to  contracts,  he  observes  that  he  “ would  now  offer 
contracts  for  your  army,  but  the  dubious  state  of 
the  southern  country,  the  want  of  men  who  have 
sufficient  capital,  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  their 
resources,  even  if  I should  offer,  and,  above  all, 
my  serious  doubts  whether  any  exertions  would  be 
made  if  once  I stepped  in  to  their  relief; — these 
are  reasons  which  oblige  me  to  leave  you  for  the 
present,  as  you  are.”— -In  January,  1782,  he  ordered 
the  continental  brig  Active,  to  Georgetown,  South 
Carolina,  and  directed  the  balance  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hall,  after  the  sale  of  the  cargo,  and  relading 
of  the  vessel,  to  be  held  subject  to  the  order  of 
general  Greene. — As  to  the  remarks  of  Johnson, 
relative  to  partial  payments  to  the  army,  in  certain 
cases,  the  financier  was  prohibited  from  making 
them,  by  a resolution  of  congress,  passed  on  the 
fourteenth  of  December,  1781. — On  the  twenty  - 
fourth  of  April,  1782,  Mr.  Morris  informs  general 
Greene  that  the  several  bills  which  he  found  it 
necessary  to  draw,  had  been  punctually  honoured. 
“ I am  pleased,”  he  continues,  “ at  having  been 
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able  by  this  means  to  strengthen  your  credit,  and 
provide  you  with  money,  which  I dare  say,  agree- 
able to  your  declarations,  will  be  expended  only 
on  occasions  of  pressing  necessity.  Would  it  were 
in  my  power  to  make  you  perfectly  easy  on  the 
score  of  money;  you  would  then  experience  the 
alacrity  with  which  my  compliances  would  be 
made/’  A considerable  portion  of  this  letter  is  also 
quoted  by  judge  Johnson,  but  the  above  paragraph, 
showing  his  acceptance  of  the  bills,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  relieve  general  Greene,  is  omitted. 

In  his  letter  of  the  tenth  of  June,  1782,  Mr. 
Morris  forcibly  describes  the  situation  to  which  he 
is  reduced; — a situation,  struggling  as  he  was  in 
favour  of  his  country  against  almost  incredible  dif- 
ficulties, which  entitles  him  to  the  warmest  grati- 
tude of  the  existing  generation,  and  ought  to  have 
silenced  the  tongue  of  slander  itself.  “ I can  easily 
suppose  that  they  (the  army)  are  in  want  of  money, 
because,  I well  know  that  none  has  been  sent  for 
a long  time  past;  but  I did  hope  and  expect  that 
you  would  have  had  a sufficiency  of  clothing;  and 
knowing,  as  I do,  the  expenditures  which  have 
been  made  for  that  purpose,  I was  both  surprised 
and  hurt  to  find  your  distresses  so  great,  when  I 
had  flattered  myself  that  they  had,  in  this  respect, 
been  totally  relieved. — Your  situation  in  that  ex- 
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hausted  country,  and  the  impossibility  of  sending 
you  any  aid  from  hence,  while  our  coasts  are  in- 
fested so  much  by  the  enemy,  will  naturally  account 
for  those  distresses  which  have  arisen  from  the 
want  or  badness  of  food.  I cannot  conceive  that 
even  money  would  afford  you  any  considerable 
relief,  were  it  in  my  power  to  send  you  any,  which 
it  is  not.  I have  long  since  taken  measures  to  obtain 
salt,  but  whether  they  will  be  effectual,  God  only 
knows.  With  respect  to  pay,  I have  laid  down  a 
rule,  which  I am  determined  not  to  break  through: 
it  is,  never  to  be  guilty  of  partial  payments,  on  any 
account  whatever.  You  may,  therefore,  rely  that 
your  army  shall,  in  this  respect,  fare  equally  with 
the  rest  of  our  officers  and  soldiers.  If  the  states 
will  furnish  me  with  money,  most  cheerfully  will 
I dispense  it  to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it: 
but,  until  the}r  do,  I must  continue  to  be  as  I am, 
exposed  to  clamour  from  every  quarter.  I have 
hopes,  but  I have  so  often  been  disappointed,  that 
I dare  not  cherish  those  hopes  myself,  nor  convey 
them  to,  or  encourage  them  in,  you.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  truth  I assure  you  that  I am  driven  to  the 
greatest  shifts  to  find  the  smallest  sums  for  the  com- 
monest  purposes.  Rely  on  it,  my  dear  sir,  that  I 
have  hitherto,  and  shall  continue  to  give  you,  all  the 
support  which  my  means  will  possibly  admit  of.” 
vol.  v. — N n 
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On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1782,  in  a communica- 
tion to  a committee  of  congress,  detailing  the  causes 
which  prevented  the  supply  of  the  southern  army 
on  contract,  and  which  general  Greene  had  been 
authorised  to  effect,  if  practicable,  in  December, 
1781,  the  financier  remarks  that  he  had  already 
done  every  thing  that  his  means  would  permit,  to 
supply  that  army*,  and  that,  if  he  could  command 
money,  he  would  take  care  that  they  should  be 
furnished  with  every  thing  necessary.  It  may  be 
observed,  in  exemplification  of  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  procuring  those  supplies,  that  the  cost 
of  transporting  flour  alone,  was  estimated  at  sixty 
pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  per  ton. — With  re- 
spect to  the  bills  drawn  in  1783,  by  general  Greene 
on  Mr.  Morris,  the  latter  observes,  in  a letter  of 
the  sixteenth  of  May,  “ Before  I close  this  letter,  I 
must  again  repeat  my  solicitude  on  the  score  of 
your  bills,  which  are  coming  in  upon  me  so  fast 
that  the  means  of  paying  them  must,  I fear,  be  de- 
ficient;” and  on  the  next  day  he  advises  him  that  it 
had  been  necessary  to  pay  his  draft  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars  out  of  his  private  fortune.  The  bills, 
however,  at  length  so  far  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  Mr.  Morris,  that  he  was  unable  to  provide 
funds,  and  was  consequently  compelled,  in  August, 
1783,  to  postpone  their  payment. 
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But  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  further  on  this 
subject.  The  extracts  which  have,  and  a multitude 
of  others  which  might  have,  been  afforded,  both  in 
relation  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, and  to  the  strict  confidence  which  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  general  Greene,  conclusively  show, 
that  no  accusations  of  want  of  attention  to  the  south- 
ern army,  or  of  “ uncandid  and  illiberal  conduct’ 
towards  that  officer,  can  be  substantiated  against 
the  financier.  But,  fortunately,  we  possess  evidence 
of  a more  positive  nature,  which  nothing  can  con- 
trovert. The  venerable  judge  Peters,  who  was  in 
the  department  of  war,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
appointment,  makes  the  following  remarks:  “ I 
never  knew,  nor  heard,  of  any  complaints  on  the 
subject,  although  we  were  in  correspondence  with 
general  Greene,  and  the  officers  in  the  staff-depart- 
ments of  his  separate  command.  Wants,  difficulties, 
and  complaints,  too  well  founded,  and  generally 
remediless,  were  innumerable;  but  among  them, 
any  charge  against  Mr.  Morris  never  came  to  our 
knowledge.  I think  this  is  a strong  negative  proof  of 
the  non-existence  of  any  reasonable  charge  against 
Mr.  Morris,  who  had  as  many  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter in  pecuniary  affairs,  as  had  the  worthy  general 
in  his  military  command.” — The  right  reverend 
bishop  White  asked  Mr.  Morris,  a few  days  before 
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his  death,  the  name  of  the  secret  agent  who  sup- 
plied  general  Greene  with  funds.  He  replied  that  it 
was  Mr.  Hall,  a man  of  honour  and  integrity,  whom 
he  had  employed  for  that  purpose;  and  that  when 
Greene  came  to  Philadelphia  to  arrange  his  ac- 
counts, the  whole  affair  was  disclosed.  The  general 
was  at  first  startled  at  the  circumstance,  and  felt 
considerably  hurt  at  haying  been  deemed  unwor- 
thy of  confidence.  Mr.  Morris,  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  reasons  which  caused  him  to  adopt  the 
measure,  desired  general  Greene  to  consider  the 
matter  with  attention:  this  advice  was  followed,  and 
he  then  declared  that  Mr.  Morris  had  acted  per- 
fectly right. 

Having  thus  effectually  refuted  the  points  which 
more  particularly  affected  the  financial  reputation 
of  Mr.  Morris,  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  the 
groundless  charges  relative  to  his  partiality  “ in  the 
distribution  of  his  solid  favours,”  nor  on  the  allu- 
sions to  “ Morris’s  supposed  redundant  treasury;” 
“ Morris’s  hoarded  treasures,”  &c.  &c.  and  we  feel 
the  less  concern  at  our  inability,  because  we  know 
that  every  man  of  proper  feeling  will  require  no 
index  to  the  causes  which  have  originated  these 
illiberal  sarcasms.  We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject, 
however,  without  making  the  following  extract 
from  general  Greene’s  letter  to  Gouverneur  Morris, 
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declining  the  office  of  secretary  at  war,  in  1783.  “ I 
have  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Morris,  minister  of 
finance*,  and  had  I the  least  inclination  to  enter  the 
department  you  propose,  a connexion  with  him 
would  be  a strong  motive.  My  acquaintance  with 
him  is  small*,  I venerate  his  character*,  and  the  more 
so,  for  his  engaging  in  so  difficult  an  office  under  such 
unfavourable  appearances.”  Nor  can  we  omit  the 
fine  eulogium  of  Mr.  Morris,  conveyed  in  his  letter 
of  the  twentieth  of  January,  1783:  “ I most  sincerely 
and  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  full  recovery 
of  the  southern  states.  Your  conduct  throughout 
the  whole  of  your  command  has  been  such,  that 
my  applause  can  add  no  lustre  to  it:  your  enemies 
will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  superiority 
which  you  have  so  often  compelled  them  to  feel, 
and  your  grateful  country  must  feel  more  than  she 
can  acknowledge.” 

The  campaign  of  1781,  which  proved  decisive  of 
the  long  and  doubtful  contest,  encircled  the  name 
of  Robert  Morris  with  living  laurels  which  shall 
forever  flourish.  In  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  the 
energy,  perseverance,  and  financial  talents,  of  that 
great  man,  united  with  the  wisdom  and  bravery  of 
Washington,  in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  union.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  of  1781,  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  commander-in-chief  and  the  French  authorities, 
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was  to  aim  at  the  reduction  of  New  York,  the  strong 
hold  of  the  British ; in  this  attack,  the  French  army, 
under  count  Rochambeau,and  the  French  fleets,  un- 
der De  Barras  and  De  Grasse,  were  to  co-operate. 
At  that  time,  the  American  army  lay  at  Phillips  - 
burg  on  York  island,  waiting  for  the  fleet  under  De 
Grasse,  then  momentarily  expected  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  southern  enterprise  was  never  contem- 
plated, until  unexpectedly,  and  to  his  extreme  sur- 
prise, general  Washington  was  compelled  to  change 
the  whole  plan  of  operations,  because  the  French 
admiral,  on  his  arrival,  broke  his  engagements  to 
come  into  the  bay  of  New  York,  and  announced 
his  intention,  through  the  admiral  commanding  the 
squadron  at  Rhode  Island,  to  enter,  and  remain, 
for  a few  weeks , in  the  Chesapeake.  A claim  to  great 
merit  has  been  made  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  count  Ro- 
chambeau,  who  commanded  the  French  auxiliary 
troops,  with  regard  to  this  change  of  measures, 
under  the  idea  that  he  had  planned  the  southern 
enterprise  against  lord  Cornwallis,  a long  time  be- 
fore it  occurred;  and  it  appears  that  a pamphlet  to 
this  effect,  was  published  in  France.  No  fact  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  any  claim  for  merit  on 
these  grounds,  was  wholly  gratuitous:  the  plan  of 
the  campaign  had  been  most  solemnly  agreed  to 
be  the  capture  of  New  York,  by  our  main  army, 
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assisted  by  the  French  troops,  commanded  by  the 
count,  who  had  joined  it  at  a convenient  position 
for  carrying  into  execution  that , and  no  other  plan: 
count  De  Grasse  was  destined  to  co-operate  in 
this  plan,  ( and  no  other ,)  and  was,  at  a fixed  pe- 
riod, to  be  in  such  a position  before  New  York  as 
to  afford  his  indispensable  assistance.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  general  Rochambeau  had  his  share  in 
devising  this  scheme;  and  he  is  entitled  to  as  much 
merit,  in  forming  it,  as  any  one  may  choose  to  be- 
stow. A military  character  who  had  rendered  such 
important  services  to  our  country  as  were,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  attributed  to  him,  needed  no  bor- 
rowed plume;  nor  is  it  our  remotest  wish  to  detract 
from  the  glorious  participation  of  our  allies  in  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis;  but  we  do  distinctly  aver, 
from  unquestionable  authority,  that  all  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with,  and  consequent  on,  the  un- 
expected change,  were  made  wholly  by  general 
Washington.  Count  Rochambeau  acknowledged 
that  he  advised  De  Grasse  not  to  venture  into  New 
York  bay:  had  he  acted  consistently  with  his  duty, 
he  ought  with  candour,  and  in  due  season,  to  have 
made  this  communication  to  the  commander-in- 
chief; whereas,  the  first  intimation  of  a change  of 
the  original  plan,  was  contained  in  the  French  ad- 
miral’s letter  from  Rhode  Island.  Assuredly,  at 
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this  period,  the  expedition  to  the  southward  had 
never  been  thought  of;  but  as  Rochambeau’s  coun- 
tervailing advice  had  been  attended  with  success- 
ful consequences,  advantage  was  adroitly  taken  of 
this  good  fortune,  and  an  otherwise  unjustifiable 
interference,  was  transformed  into  personal  merit. 

By  a resolution  of  congress,  of  the  thirty-first  of 
July,  1781,  the  honourable  Richard  Peters  was  di- 
rected, as  a member  of  the  board  of  war,  to  repair 
to  head-quarters,  with  Mr.  Morris,  the  superinten- 
dant  of  finance,  in  order  to  consult  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  subject  of  the  arrangement 
and  numbers  of  the  army;— the  main  object  being 
to  establish  the  mode,  and  quantity  of  supplies  re- 
quired for  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  which 
was  known  to  them,  to  be  directed  to  the  capture 
of  New  York.  They  fortunately  arrived  in  camp 
a short  time  previous  to  the  receipt  of  the  French 
admiral’s  letter;  and,  therefore,  a living  witness 
in  the  person  of  the  venerable  judge  Peters,  who 
was  present,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  real 
state  of  things  when  the  change  of  measures  took 
place,  and  whose  mission  to  head- quarters  demand- 
ed his  perfect  knowledge  of  every  occurrence,  can 
attest  the  fidelity  of  this  narrative.— -Mr.  Morris 
and  Mr.  Peters  immediately  proceeded  to  camp, 
and  arrived  at  head-quarters  in  the  early  part  of 
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August,  where  they  had  repeated  conferences  with 
the  commander-in-chief,  on  the  subject  of  their  mis- 
sion, to  which  only  a few  confidential  officers  were 
admitted.  The  proposed  attack  on  New  York  was 
almost  the  exclusive  subject  of  discussion ; and  the 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  in  the 
bay,  was  a frequent  theme  of  discourse.  No  doubt, 
whatever,  existed  as  to  the  consummation  of  this 
event,  on  which  the  most  perfect  reliance  was 
placed:  but  the  apprehension  expressed  by  count 
de  Grasse,  of  danger  to  his  heavy  ships,  should  they 
enter  the  New  York  bay,  and  the  avowal  of  his 
intention  to  sail  for  the  Chesapeake,  put  at  once  an 
end  to  deliberation  on  the  subject.  This  breach  of 
a positive  engagement,  produced  an  agitation  in  the 
high-minded  and  honourable  American  chief,  which 
those  who  witnessed  it,  “ can  never  forget.” — One 
morning,  at  the  beating  of  the  reveille , Mr.  Morris 
and  Mr.  Peters  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers 
by  a message  from  head-quarters,  requesting  their 
immediate  attendance.  Somewhat  surprised  at  the 
circumstance,  they  complied  without  delay,  and 
found  general  Washington  violently  exclaiming 
against  the  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  French 
admiral,  who  had  changed  his  destination,  and  ad- 
vised him  that  he  would  proceed  to  Chesapeake 
bay,  where  he  would  co-operate  in  any  plan  formed 
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for  an  enterprise  in  that  quarter.  After  receiving 
this  unwelcome  communication,  the  commissioners 
returned  to  their  tent,  musing  on  the  past  scene,  and 
lamenting  the  total  subversion  of  the  plan  which 
they  had  been  empowered  to  support.  At  the  usual 
hour  of  breakfast,  they  returned  to  head-quarters, 
and  found  the  general  as  calmly  engaged  in  mak- 
ing out  his  notes  of  the  supplies  he  should  require, 
as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened:  from  the 
powerful  resources  of  his  mind,  he  had  already 
planned,  in  a sudden  and  masterly  manner,  the 
course  of  his  future  operations.  His  first  question 
was,  “ Well,  what  can  you  do  for  me  under  this 
unexpected  disappointment ?” — Mr.  Peters  replied, 
cc  Every  thing  with  money — -without  it  nothing,’’ — - 
and  looked  anxiously  towards  the  financier.  “I 
understand  you,’’  said  Mr.  Morris,  “ but  I must 
know  the  amount  you  require.’ — Before  the  hour 
of  dinner,  Mr.  Peters,  having  examined  the  returns 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  communicated  the  re- 
sult. Mr.  Morris,  with  his  usual  candour,  informed 
the  general  that  he  had  not  any  means  whatever 
of  furnishing  the  amount  in  money,  but  would  be 
compelled  to  rely  solely  on  his  credit ; and  that  the 
commander-in-chief  could  decide  whether  he  con- 
sidered it  prudent  to  depend  upon  that  credit,  the 
efficacy  of  which,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
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risk.  Washington  instantly  observed, — a The  mea- 
sure is  inevitable*,  and,  therefore,  resolved  on;  and 
I must  pursue  it  at  all  hazards.” — The  expedition 
against  Cornwallis  having  thus  been  determined 
on,  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Peters  set  out  for  Philadel- 
phia, under  an  escort,  through  the  shortest  and  most 
dangerous  route.  They  were  strictly  enjoined  by 
general  Washington,  to  keep  the  whole  affair  a pro- 
found secret;  and  so  faithfully  was  this  injunction 
observed,  that  the  first  intelligence  received  by 
congress  of  the  movement  of  the  army,  was  derived 
from  the  march  of  the  troops  through  Philadelphia, 
on  the  third  of  September. 

The  necessary  supplies  of  every  thing  required 
for  this  important  and  decisive  enterprise,  were 
chiefly  furnished  by  means  of  Mr.  Morris’s  credit, 
to  an  immense  amount,  and  Mr.  Peters  superin- 
tended their  provision  and  preparation.  From  se- 
venty to  eighty  pieces  of  battering  cannon,  and  one 
hundred  of  field  artillery,*  were  completely  fitted 
and  furnished,  with  attirail  and  ammunition,  al- 
though, on  the  return  of  the  committee  to  Phila- 
delphia, there  was  not  a field-carriage  put  together, 
and  but  a small  quantity  of  fixed  ammunition  in 
the  magazines:  the  train  was  progressively  sent  on 
in  three  or  four  weeks,  to  the  great  honour  of  the 
officers  and  men  employed  in  that  meritorious  ser- 
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vice.  Jill  this,  together  with  the  expense  of  provision 
for,  and  pay  of  the  troops , was  accomplished  on  the 
personal  credit  of  Robert  Morris,  who  issued  his 
notes  to  the  amount  of  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  were  finally  all  paid.  As- 
sistance was  afforded  by  Virginia  and  other  states, 
from  the  merit  of  which  we  mean  not  to  detract; 
but,  as  there  was  no  money  in  the  chest  of  the  war 
office,  and  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  was 
empty,  the  expedition  never  could  have  been  ope- 
rative and  brought  to  a successful  issue,  had  not, 
most  fortunately,  Mr.  Morris’s  credit,  superior  ex- 
ertions, and  management,  supplied  the  indispensa- 
ble sinews  of  war, — the  funds  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  exertion* 

In  addition  to  the  immense  exertions  of  the 
financier  to  effect  this  movement,  general  Wash- 
ington obtained  a loan  of  specie  from  the  count  De 
Rochambeau.  Mr.  Morris  managed  this  important 
negociation,  and  made  the  proposition  to  the  French 
minister,  Luzerne,  who  refused  his  assent  in  the 
most  positive  manner.  But  his  persuasive  talents, 
joined  to  the  evident  fact  that  the  army  would, 
without  funds,  be  unable  to  move,  and  the  oppor- 
tune news  of  the  arrival  of  De  Grasse  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, finally  prevailed. 


* Narrative  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Peters. 
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This  important  change  of  measures  evinces  that 
accident  more  than  design,  often  produces  the  most 
momentous  incidents,  as  well  in  the  affairs  of  nations 
as  of  individuals;  and  we  must  look  with  greater 
admiration  on  the  facility  with  which  Washington 
so  promptly  accommodated  his  measures  to  this 
sudden  change  of  circumstances,  than  if  they  had 
been  taken  on  the  most  mature  consideration.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a most  fortunate  change;— -for  we  have 
strong  reasons  to  believe,  that  if  the  intended  at- 
tempt on  New  York  had  been  made,  it  would  not 
have  succeeded. 

The  situation  in  which  Mr.  Morris  found  himself 
placed  at  this  period,  would  have  appalled  a less 
resolute  and  comprehensive  mind.  It  was  not  official 
duty  which  prompted  his  determination  to  support, 
at  every  hazard,  the  views  of  general  Washington, 
because,  with  an  empty  treasury,  and  a vast  load  of 
debt,  nothing  could  be  reasonably  demanded  from 
him,  in  that  character.  He  acted  as  a patriot  who 
had  devoted  himself  to  his  country,  and  resolved, 
as  a private  individual,  to  effect  an  object  upon 
which  the  liberties  of  that  country  depended,  and 
which  baffled  the  resources  of  United  America.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  gigantic  labour,  he  surmount- 
ed every  obstacle  which  impeded  his  progress,  with 
a celerity  and  perseverance,  as  astonishing  as  they 
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were  successful.  But  his  struggles  were  violent, 
and,  at  seasons,  almost  hopeless.  “ A very  heavy 
demand,”  he  says  to  general  Schuyler,  “ was  made 
upon  me  for  the  rapid  movement:  this  demand  was 
as  urgent  as  it  was  great,  and  1 was  unable  alike  to 
resist  or  to  answer  it.  By  the  greatest  exertions, 
1 have  at  length  been  able  to  comply  with  the 
general’s  views,  but  that  compliance  has  exposed 
me  almost  pennyless,  to  answer  engagements  which 
cannot  be  violated.”  “ I must  struggle  through  these 
difficulties,”  he  remarks,  in  a letter  to  Washington; 
“ but  the  doing  so  requires  that  attention  and  time 
which  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  greater  objects.” 
Even  the  supplies  of  cattle  for  the  main  army,  when 
purchased,  were  arrested  on  the  road  from  want 
of  funds  to  procure  pasturage!  The  droves  being 
placed  in  this  situation  in  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Morris 
thus  addressed  the  governor  of  that  state,  relative 
to  the  means  of  moving  them:  “ I know  but  two 
modes  in  which  the  object  can  be  accomplished. 
The  one  is  by  the  payment  of  money  to  the  com- 
missary for  the  purpose:  but  this,  I fear,  will  not 
be  in  your  power;  I,  therefore,  only  mention  it  as 
preferable  to  all  others,  if  practicable.  The  other 
mode  is,  by  granting  warrants  to  impress  pastu- 
rage.” On  the  twentieth  of  September,  1781,  he 
makes  the  ensuing  observations  to  the  president  of 
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Pennsylvania,  which  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  invaluable  services,  and  disinterested  sacrifices 
of  Robert  Morris:  ec  The  late  movements  of  the 
army  have  so  entirely  drained  me  of  money,  that  1 
have  been  obliged  to  pledge  my  personal  credit 
very  deeply,  in  a variety  of  instances,  besides  bor- 
rowing money  from  my  friends,  and  advancing,  to 
promote  the  public  service,  every  shilling  of  my 
own”  In  a communication  to  the  minister  of  France, 
soliciting  further  aid  from  his  government,  the  finan- 
cier justly  remarks,  that  “ the  important  operations 
now  carrying  on  by  his  excellency  general  Wash- 
ington, depend  so  materially  on  the  performance  of 
my  engagements,  that  the  most  fatal  consequences 
may  ensue  from  any  breach  of  them.” — It  may, 
indeed,  truly  be  said,  that  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can arms  depended  wholly  on  Robert  Morris,  not 
as  an  officer  of  the  American  states,  but  as  a pri- 
vate American  citizen. — But,  notwithstanding  the 
importance  of  the  crisis  and  the  urgency  of  his  ap- 
peals, the  states  continued  to  pursue  their  shameful 
system  of  negligence  and  delay,  until  their  tardy 
proceedings,  at  a moment  when  activity  and  energy 
were  absolutely  indispensable,  aroused  even  the 
placid  temper  of  Mr.  Morris,  schooled  and  regu- 
lated as  it  was,  amid  the  cares  and  disappointments 
of  his  office,  and  the  murmurs  and  slanders  of  the 
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public  creditors.  In  the  pithy  sentences  contained 
in  the  following  letter  to  the  commissary -general 
of  purchases,*  we  readily  recognize  the  state  of  his 
feelings  at  that  period:  “ I am  very  glad  that  you 
push  hard  upon  the  states  for  supplies.  It  is,  I find, 
necessary  that  you  and  I should  understand  each 
other  on  the  subject.  The  general  will,  I dare  say, 
take  care  to  have  as  few  unnecessary  mouths  as 
possible.  But  after  all,  a certain  quantity  of  provi- 
sions is  indispensably  necessary.  Now  this  quantity 
must  be  furnished  by  the  states  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  Delaware.  If  you  rely  on  my  exertions, 
you  will  probably  be  disappointed.  Should  the 
operations  against  Cornwallis  fail  for  want  of  sup- 
plies, the  states  must  thank  their  own  negligence. 
So  inform  them.  If  they  will  not  exert  themselves 
on  the  present  occasion,  they  never  will.  As  to  all 
which  can  be  said  about  the  failure  of  the  one,  or 
of  another,  kind  of  money,  it  is  left  to  themselves. 
Let  them  tax  in  money  which  will  not  fail.  It  is 
their  business  to  provide  supplies,  and  money  too. 
If  they  neglect  or  omit,  this  necessary  duty,  I again 
repeat  that  they  must  answer  for  the  consequences. 

I shall  be  glad,  at  all  times,  to  hear  from  you  very 
particularly,  with  all  such  information  as  you  shall 
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think  necessary.  But  do  not  lean  too  hard  upon 
me.  Do  not  expect  too  much  help  from  me.  You 
will  be  deceived  and  disappointed,  if  so.  Urge  the 
states,  therefore.  Urge  Delaware  in  particular. 
When  I do  furnish  any  thing,  it  must  be  money. 
Let  some  of  your  people,  therefore,  apply  when 
you  intend  applications.  I cannot  run  about  the 
city  to  purchase  articles.  That  is  the  duty  of  an 
assistant  commissary:  and  my  time  is  too  much,  and 
I hope,  too  well  employed  to  permit  it.” 

It  will  be  scarcely  credited  by  the  present  gene- 
ration, that  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Morris 
was  almost  overwhelmed  by  these  great  and  mani- 
fold necessities,  he  was  censured  for  not  relieving 
the  civil  and  military  officers  of  Charleston,  who, 
b}^  the  order  of  lord  Cornwallis,  had  been  trans- 
ported as  prisoners,  to  St.  Augustine.  But  the  in- 
dignation which  ought  to  swell  the  bosonrof  every 
honest  American,  on  reading  this  record  of  ingrati- 
tude, never  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  suf- 
ferer, who  thus  calmly  notices  the  reproach  in  a 
letter  to  general  Greene:  “ The  manner  in  which 
antipathies  have  been  imbibed  and  propagated  with 
respect  to  my  department,  is  a little  history  of  hu- 
man weakness,  and  I might  say  wickedness.  One 
sample  will  show  the  texture  of  the  whole  piece. 
While  I was  in  advance,  not  only  my  credit,  but 
vol.  v. — ~p  p 
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every  shilling  of  my  own  money,  and  all  which  I 
could  obtain  from  my  friends,  to  support  the  im- 
portant expedition  against  Yorktown,  much  offence 
was  taken  that  I did  not  minister  relief  to  the  offi- 
cers taken  prisoners  at  Charleston.  I felt  their  dis- 
tresses as  sincerely  as  any  man  could  do,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  afford  relief.” — But  his  resolution  to 
devote  all  his  resources  to  the  attainment  of  that 
great  object,  which  might,  by  one  decisive  blow, 
secure  the  independence  of  the  country,  was  para- 
mount to  all  secondary  considerations. 

“ Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum, 

Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  solida.” 

From  the  results  which  attended  the  official  la- 
bours of  Mr.  Morris,  it  is  fully  established,  that  the 
objects  of  internal  administration,  though  less  bril- 
liant and  glorious,  are  the  first  source,  and  the 
firmest  foundation,  of  warlike  exploits.  Having 
brought,  by  means  of  the  bank  of  North  America, 
the  capitals  and  credit  of  the  stockholders  to  the 
support  of  public  credit,  the  financier  resolved  to 
operate  the  same  effect  in  his  own  name,  and  with 
his  private  credit.  He  accordingly  threw  into  cir- 
culation, no  small  sum  of  obligations  signed  by 
himself,  and  payable  at  different  terms,  out  of  fo- 
reign subsidies,  or  even  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
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United  States  * And  although,  in  the  course  of 
time,  these  obligations  had  amounted  to  upwards 
of  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  dollars, 
they  never  depreciated,  excepting  a little  towards 
the  end  of  the  war; — so  great  was  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  the  good  faith  and  punctuality  of 
the  financier.  Thus,  at  the  very  epoch  in  which 
the  credit  of  the  government  was  almost  entirely 
annihilated,  and  its  bills  nearly  without  value,  that 
of  a single  individual  was  stable  and  universal.  It 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  advantages  which  re- 
sulted to  the  state  from  possessing,  in  these  obliga- 
tions of  the  financier,  the  means  of  anticipating  the 
produce  of  taxes,  at  a time  when  such  anticipations 
were  not  only  necessary  but  indispensable.  By  this 
aid,  it  was  enabled  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
army,  no  longer  by  way  of  requisition,  but  by  regu- 
lar contracts.  This  new  mode  had  the  most  happy 
effects;  it  produced  economy  in  purchases,  exact- 
ness in  supplies,  and  a cordial  satisfaction  among 
the  people,  who  had  always  manifested  an  extreme 
disgust  at  the  compulsory  requisitions.  It  cannot 
be  advanced  that  this  anticipated  employment  of 
the  produce  of  taxes,  is  an  example  to  be  imitated; 
nor  even  can  it  be  denied,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 

* These  notes  circulated  as  cash  amongst  the  merchants  and 
shopkeepers. 
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has  dangers.  But  Robert  Morris  possessed  the  fa- 
culty of  using  this  resource  with  so  much  discre- 
tion, and  of  introducing  so  admirable  an  order  and 
economy  into  all  parts  of  the  public  expenditure, 
that  no  manner  of  inconvenience  resulted  from  it. 
But  a foundation  was  necessary  to  all  these  new 
dispositions  of  the  treasurer;  and  this  foundation 
consisted  in  taxes.  Congress,  therefore,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  October,  1781,  decreed  that  the  states 
should  be  required  to  furnish  the  treasury,  by  way 
of  assessment,  with  the  sum  of  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  at  the  same  time  determined  what  should 
be,  in  this  sum,  the  contingent  of  each  state  * 

But  the  remedy  thus  applied  to  the  penury  of 
the  treasury,  proved  inefficacious,  slow,  and  uncer- 
tain. The  compliances  of  the  states  with  the  requi- 
sitions of  congress,  were  generally  tardy,  and  often 
shamefully  deficient.  Public  credit  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  no  means  were  afforded  adequate  to  the 
public  expense.  Various  expedients  had  been  re- 
sorted to,  and  with  considerable  success,  during  the 
course  of  the  year  1781;  but  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
expedients  to  increase  the  evils  which  they  post- 
pone, and  the  autumn  of  that  year  found  America 
in  the  situation  of  that  part  of  the  federal  army 


* Botta’s  War  of  Independence.  Vol.  iii. 
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which  then  returned  through  Philadelphia,  from 
the  capture  of  Yorktown, — crowned  with  laurels, 
but  distressed  by  want.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
a full  and  regular  supply  of  funds  from  the  several 
states,  upon  which  to  found  the  operations  of  the 
financier.  But,  although  the  personal  influence  of 
the  commander-in-chief  was  called  in  to  aid  the  civil 
authority,  in  stimulating  them  to  exertion,  and  the 
circular  letters  of  Washington  and  Morris  urged 
every  argument  which  the  situation  of  America 
could  suggest,  to  procure  a faithful  compliance  with 
the  votes  of  congress,  the  states  continued  to  pur- 
sue the  same  dilatory  system  which  had  already 
created  so  much  vexation  and  embarrassment,  and 
the  several  legislatures  declared  the  inability  of 
their  constituents  to  pay  taxes.  Many  were  devising 
means  to  extract  money  from,  instead  of  replenish- 
ing, the  continental  treasury;  and  some,  although 
it  enacted  laws  for  imposing  taxes,  directed  the  de- 
mands of  the  state  to  be  previously  satisfied,  and  the 
residue  only  to  be  paid  into  the  general  treasury. 

This  universal  supineness,  and  want  of  activity, 
as  well  in  the  local  constituted  authorities  as  in  the 
mass  of  the  people,  were  the  great  obstacles  which 
impeded  the  financial  plans  of  Mr.  Morris.  As  the 
credit  of  congress  no  longer  existed,  there  was  no 
other  source  from  which  the  necessary  funds  could 
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be  obtained,  or  the  immense  engagements  in  which 
lie  had  unavoidably  entered,  be  liquidated.  Hence 
the  urgency  with  which  he  represented  the  neces- 
sity of  complying,  without  delay,  with  the  several 
requisitions,  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  gene- 
ral congress.  No  means  were  spared  to  enforce  the 
magnitude  of  the  object; — eulogiums  and  censures, 
entreaties,  and  even  threats  were  resorted  to,  and 
for  a long  and  dangerous  period,  without  effect. 
During  the  whole  course  of  his  administration,  the 
financier  was  incessantly  employed  in  striving  to 
arouse  the  fears,  the  energy,  or  the  pride  of  the 
several  state  governments.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  exceedingly  distressed  by  the  demands  of  the 
public  creditors,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  the  only 
source  from  which  they  could  obtain  payment;  but 
he  uniformly  and  candidly  declared  to  every  claim- 
ant, that  while  he  was  determined  to  show  no  pre- 
ferences whatever,  they  should  have  justice  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  means  placed  in  his  power  by  the 
states, — that  he  would  never  deceive  them, — and 
that,  while  the  wealth  of  the  people  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  several  legislatures,  redress  could 
be  expected  from  them,  and  from  them  only.  “ I 
hope,'5  he  remarked,  “ that  a sense  of  justice  and  ho- 
nour, with  a patriotic  regard  for  those  rights  which 
we  have  long  laboured  to  establish,  will  prompt 
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every  state  in  the  union  to  make  those  liberal  efforts 
which  are  necessary  to  produce  public  confidence 
and  public  freedom.'’ 

The  dilatoriness  of  the  states  was  greatly  in- 
creased  by  a pernicious  idea  prevalent  among  many 
of  them,  that  their  accounts  with  the  continent 
were  not  to  be  adjusted.  This  sentiment  necessarily 
spread  a languor  over  all  their  operations;  although 
to  suppose  that  an  expensive  war  could  be  carried 
on  without  their  joint  and  vigorous  efforts,  was  be- 
neath the  wisdom  of  those  who  were  called  to  the 
high  offices  of  legislation.  The  moment  that  the 
opinion  was  admitted,  that  those  states  which  did 
the  least,  and  charged  the  most,  would  derive  the 
greatest  benefit,  a shameless  inactivity  took  the 
place  of  that  noble  emulation  which  ought  to  have 
pervaded  and  animated  the  whole  union.  Mr. 
Morris,  feeling  the  importance  of  removing  the 
dangerous  sentiments  thus  raised  by  self-interest, 
disaffection,  or  error,  immediately  declared  to  the 
several  governors,  that  all  the  accounts  of  the  states 
with  the  United  States  should  be  speedily  liqui- 
dated if  he  could  possibly  effect  it,  and  that  his 
efforts  for  that  purpose  should  be  unceasing.  “ I 
make  this  assurance,”  he  said,  “ in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  and  I entreat  that  the  consequences  of  a 
contrary  assertion  may  be  most  seriously  weighed 
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and  considered,  before  it  is  made  or  believed.”  “ It 
is  by  being  just  to  individuals,”  he  remarks,  in  the 
same  letter,*  “ to  each  other,  to  the  union,  to  all; — 
by  generous  grants  of  solid  revenue, — and  by  adopt- 
ing energetic  methods  to  collect  that  revenue; — and 
not  by  complainings,  vauntings,  or  recriminations, 
that  these  states  must  expect  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence, and  rise  into  power,  consequence,  and 
grandeur.” 

In  a circular  letter  addressed  to  the  governors 
of  the  several  states,  dated  the  twenty-seventh  of 
July,  1781,  Mr.  Morris  makes  the  following  excel- 
lent remarks:  “ Despotic  governments  are,  in  war, 
superior  to  others,  by  the  union  of  efforts,  the  se- 
crecy of  operations,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
every  wheel  may  be  moved  by  one  sovereign  will. 
This  superiority,  however,  is  amply  compensated 
to  free  governments  by  the  ardent  attachment  of 
their  citizens,  and  the  general  confidence  which 
enables  them  to  make  exertions  beyond  their  force, 
and  expend  in  one  year,  the  revenues  of  many.  A 
single  view  of  our  enemy,  in  the  unequal  contest 
she  now  carries  on,  will  demonstrate  these  advan- 
tages more  clearly  than  any  arguments.  The  credit 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  only  her  chief,  but  it  is  al- 
most her  only,  support.  Inferior,  in  every  thing 

* Twenty-fifth  of  July,  1781. 
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else,  to  the  associates  combined  against  her,  she 
still  makes  head  every  where,  and  balances  the 
opposition  through  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
While  we  feel  the  force  of  these  last  strugglings 
of  her  ambition,  we  must  admire  the  source  from 
whence  they  flow.  Admiring,  we  should  endeavour 
to  imitate,  and  in  order  to  succeed,  we  need  only 
make  the  attempt.  There  was  a time  when  public 
confidence  was  higher  in  America  than  in  any 
other  country.  Hence  the  existence  of  that  paper 
which  bore  us  through  the  conflict  of  five  years 
hostility.  In  the  moment  when  none  others  dared 
to  oppose  Great  Britain  in  her  career  towards  uni- 
versal  empire,  we  met  her  ambition  with  our  for- 
titude, encountered  her  tyranny  with  our  virtue, 
and  opposed  her  credit  with  our  own.  We  may 
perceive  what  our  credit  would  have  done,  had  it 
been  supported  by  revenue,  from  what  it  has  al- 
ready effected  without  that  support:  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  it  may  be  restored, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  fate  which  paper-curren- 
cies have  formerly  sustained.” 

To  augment  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
financier,  the  several  states  had  persuaded  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  their  exertions  were  un- 
equal, and  each  maintained  the  superiority  of  its 
own  efforts.  Each  one  claimed  the  merit  of  having 
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done  more  than  others,  and  each  continued  desirous 
of  relaxing  to  an  equality  with  the  supposed  defi- 
ciencies of  its  neighbours.  Hence  it  followed,  that 
they  daily  became  more  and  more  negligent,  and 
a dangerous  supineness  pervaded  the  whole  conti- 
nent. Recommendations  which,  in  the  year  1775, 
would  have  roused  all  America  to  action,  were 
suffered,  in  1781,  to  lie  neglected.  Such  was  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  this  opinion:  the  settlement 
of  former  accounts  being  considered  as  a thing  for- 
gotten, men  naturally  reasoned  from  them  to  those 
which  were  then  present,— concluded  that  they 
would  also  drop  into  forgetfulness,  and  considered 
every  thing  not  furnished,  as  so  much  saved.  The 
legislatures  would  not  call  forth  the  resources  of 
their  respective  constituents;  the  public  operations 
languished;  the  necessity  of  purchasing  on  credit 
enhanced  the  expense;  the  want  of  that  credit  com- 
pelled the  use  of  force;  the  use  of  that  force  created 
offence;  and  the  country  was  daily  plunged  more 
deeply  in  debt,  and  its  revenue  was  more  deeply 
anticipated.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris remarks,  that  “ a situation  so  dangerous  calls  for 
more  accurate  principles  of  administration,  and  these 
cannot  be  too  speedily  adopted.  The  settlement  of 
accounts  is  the  first  step;  but  it  is  necessary  not 
only  that  this  settlement  be  speedy,  but  also  that  it 
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be  final-,  for,  if  it  be  not  final,  the  disputes  on  that 
subject  will  have  the  same  baleful  influence  with 
those  now  subsisting.  Disunion  among  the  states 
must  follow  in  the  event.  Disgust  must  take  place 
in  the  moment.  The  same  opprobrious  indolence 
will  continue j — and,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  to  little 
purpose  that  our  country  abounds  in  men  and 
subsistence,  if  they  cannot  be  called  forth  for  her 
defence.” — The  conduct  of  the  states  appears  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  the  whole  amount  of  requi- 
sitions from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  first  of 
March,  1780,  was  but  little  more  than  five  millions 
of  dollars:  and  yet  this  demand,  moderate  as  it  ap- 
pears, was  not  complied  with. 

In  this  disastrous  situation  of  public  affairs,  Mr. 
Morris  strongly  recommended  to  congress,  the  im- 
position, in  addition  to  the  five  per  cent,  already 
called  for  on  articles  imported,  and  on  prizes  and 
prize  goods,  of  a land  tax,  a poll  tax,  and  an  excise 
on  spirituous  liquors,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debts.  He  admitted  that  neither 
of  those  taxes  would  be  strictly  equal  between  the 
states,  but  maintained  that  no  other  tax  would  be 
so,  and  that,  taken  together,  they  would  be  as  near- 
ly equal  as  the  fluctuating  nature  of  human  affairs 
would  permit.  He  proposed  that  the  land  tax  should 
be  laid  at  a certain,  rate  by  the  acre,  because  the 
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superior  certainty  of  such  a tax  would  give  it  the 
preference  to  others,  although  it  could  not  proba- 
bly be  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  In 
fact,  his  efforts  to  obtain  supplies  upon  the  various 
requisitions  made  by  congress,  to  operate  a settle- 
ment of  past  accounts,  and  to  procure  proper  funds 
for  the  public  debts,  were  unceasing.  By  an  act  of 
the  twenty -eight  of  June,  1781,  he  was  directed  to 
press  a compliance  with  those  requisitions,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  July  he  wrote  a circular  letter  to  the 
several  state-governors,  in  a strain  of  dignity  and 
remonstrance,  and  excited  patriotism  which  has 
seldom  been  excelled. 

The  demands  of  congress  were  two-fold-, — some 
for  specific  supplies  of  the  produce  of  the  several 
states, — the  others  for  money.  Previous  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Morris,  the  manner  of  doing  pub- 
lic business  had  been  such,  that  it  was  not  merely 
difficult,  but  absolutely  impracticable,  to  state  any 
accounts  in  the  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  which 
ought  always  to  be  desired  in  private  life,  but 
which,  in  public  life,  is  of  the  last  importance.  This 
evil,  however,  resulted  more  from  the  want  of 
arrangement,  than  the  fault  of  any  particular  men-, 
but  the  perplexities  and  labours  in  which  it  in- 
volved the  financier,  were  not  the  less  great  and 
vexatious.  Moreover,  the  worst  effects  arose  from 
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demanding  generally  a contribution  of  specified  ar- 
ticles; and  Mr.  Morris  soon  found,  by  experience, 
that  they  were  not  to  be  relied  on.  In  demanding 
these  supplies  from  the  states,  he  requested  informa- 
tion as  to  the  revenue  laws  which  had  been  passed, 
the  mode  of  collecting  taxes,  the  monies  in  their 
treasuries,  the  various  appropriations  of  it,  and  the 
different  paper  currencies  in  the  several  states,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  proper  materials  on  which 
to  found  his  future  expectations,  and  to  form  effica- 
cious systems  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  But  Mr. 
Morris  experienced  the  mortification  of  not  receiv- 
ing any  accurate  or  satisfactory  answers  to  these 
questions;— a strong  proof  of  the  relaxed  habit  of 
administration  in  this  country  at  that  period. 

The  low  state  of  public  credit,  from  the  want 
of  solid  funds  to  support  it,  had  induced  the  United 
States  in  congress,  to  call  for  an  impost  of  five  per 
cent,  on  all  goods  imported,  and  on  all  prizes  and 
prize  goods,  to  be  granted  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  debts  contracted,  or 
which  might  be  contracted  during  the  war.  Some 
of  the  states  complied  with  this  demand.  The  two 
most  southern  states  were  in  such  disorder  that  a 
compliance  from  them  could  not  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, nor  was  it  relied  on;  but  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
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and  North  Carolina,  delayed  passing  the  necessary 
laws.  On  the  seventh  of  July,  1781,  an  energetic 
appeal  from  the  financier,  procured  the  compliance 
of  the  states  of  New  York,  Delaware,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  the  accession  of  the  others  was  con- 
fidently anticipated  : this  was  of  the  last  importance, 
as  the  impost  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  with- 
out  the  concurrence  of  every  state  in  the  union. 
Thus,  instead  of  realizing  funds  from  this  source, 
the  financier  was  compelled  patiently  to  await  the 
event.  In  the  month  of  July,  1781,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pressing  instances  of  Mr.  Morris,  very  lit- 
tle hard  money  had  been  obtained  from  the  states 
on  the  past  requisitions  of  congress,  and  not  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  during  his  whole 
administration.  Some  considerable  specific  supplies 
had,  indeed,  been  drawn  forth,  and  a large  amount 
of  paper  money  remained  in  his  hands:  from  the 
former,  the  army  had  been  principally  maintained; 
but  the  paper  money  was  of  no  possible  use,  al- 
though, from  motives  of  policy,  it  was  necessary  to 
receive  it  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  confidence  of 
the  people  was  so  entirely  lost,  that  no  bills  of 
credit  whatever  could,  at  that  moment,  have  been 
made  use  of  as  money.  “ If  I could  buy  any  thing 
with  it,”  Mr.  Morris  remarks,  “ I would  not,  until 
the  last  necessity;  but  it  will  buy  nothing,  so  that  it 
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must  be  burnt  as  soon  as  it  honestly  can.”  In  com- 
municating this  lamentable  state  of  public  affairs  to 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Morris  makes  the  following  ob- 
servations: “ The  picture  I have  already  given  of 
this  country  will  not  be  pleasing  to  you.  Truth  bids 
me  add,  that  it  will  admit  of  a higher  colouring. 
But  what  else  could  be  expected  from  us?  A re- 
volution— a war.  The  dissolution  of  government — 
the  creating  of  it  anew.  Cruelty,  rapine,  and  de- 
vastation in  the  midst  of  our  very  bowels.  These, 
sir,  are  circumstances  by  no  means  favourable  to 
finance.  The  wonder,  then,  is,  that  we  have  done 
so  much,  that  we  have  borne  so  much,  and,  the 
candid  will  add,  that  we  have  dared  so  much.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Morris 
appears  to  have  felt  more  severely  than  at  any 
other  period,  the  weight  of  the  burden  which  rested 
upon  him,  and  beneath  which  he,  for  a moment, 
tottered.  The  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Maryland,  had  not  yet  passed  laws  for  the  im- 
post of  five  per  cent.;  and  Virginia  had  lately  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  the  act  which  they  had 
enacted  in  relation  to  it.  The  public  debt  being 
unfunded  and  unprovided  for,  the  interest  could 
not  be  paid,  and  those  who  confided  in  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hour  of  distress,  were  defrauded.  To 
expect  that,  under  such  circumstances,  others  would 
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confide  in  that  government  would  have  been  folly; 
and  to  expect  that  foreigners  would  trust  a govern- 
ment which  had  no  credit  with  its  own  citizens, 
would  have  been  madness.  The  whole  weight, 
therefore,  of  the  war  was  necessarily  borne  in  the 
present  moment;  and  even  the  slightest  anticipa- 
tions of  revenue  were  made  on  the  personal  credit 
of  the  financier.  “ I have  laboured,”  Mr.  Morris 
eloquently  remarked,  “ to  establish  a credit  for  my 
country,  that  when  the  period  should  arrive,  (and 
I hoped  it  was  not  far  distant,)  in  which  I wTould 
lay  down  the  burthen  now  pressing  upon  me,  my 
successor  in  office  should  have  no  other  difficul- 
ties to  struggle  with,  than  those  which  necessarily 
attend  an  extensive  and  complicated  administration. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  no  common  degree  of  anxiety 
and  distress,  that  I see  my  wishes  frustrated.  I feel 
as  an  American  for  my  country, — as  a public  ser- 
vant, for  the  interest  and  honour  of  those  whom  I 
serve, — and  as  a man,  that  I cannot  enjoy  the  ease 
and  tranquillity  I have  sought  for,  through  a life  of 
continual  care  and  unremitted  labour.  It  is  my  duty 
to  mention  to  you  ( congress ) the  fact,  and  to  apprise 
you  that,  in  such  circumstances,  our  operations  will 
continue  to  be  the  desultory  efforts  of  individual 
power,  rather  than  the  combined  exertion  of  politi- 
cal strength  and  firmness.” 
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At  this  juncture,  too,  the  repeated  assurances  al- 
most daily  received  from  the  ministers  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  of  their  steady  determination  to 
grant  no  further  pecuniary  aid,  left  no  room  to  doubt 
of  their  intentions.  This  determination  was  a severe 
disappointment  to  Mr.  Morris,  who  had  formed  not 
only  hopes,  but  even  expectations  from  that  quar- 
ter. He  believed  that,  when  the  brilliant  successes 
of  the  last  campaign  should  be  known ^ and  when 
it  should  also  be  known  how  much  the  United 
States  were  able  to  perform,  and  how  necessary 
an  aid  of  money  was  to  call  their  power  into  action, 
the  king  of  France  would  again  have  extended  that 
relief  which  would  be  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
common  cause.  Hopes  of  pecuniary  aid  from  any 
other  quarter  were  all  a delusion.  It  was  in  vain 
that  expensive  establishments  were  kept  up  to  so- 
licit succour  from  Spain,  which  appeared  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  afford  it; — from  Holland,  which 
was  seeking  a peace,  and  not  to  increase  the  causes 
of  war; — or  from  Russia,  which  seemed  more  in- 
clined to  crush  than  to  support  our  cause.  “ Let  us 
apply  to  borrow,”  said  the  financier,  “ wherever 
we  may,  our  mouths  will  always  be  stopped  by 
the  one  word — security.  The  states  will  not  give 
revenue  for  the  purpose,  and  the  United  States 
have  nothing  to  give  but  a general  national  pro- 
vol.  v.—r  r 
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mise,  of  which  their  enemies  loudly  charge  them 
with  the  violation.” 

Goaded  by  the  clamours  of  the  public  creditors, 
and  uniformly  disappointed  by  the  inattention  of 
the  state  authorities  to  his  most  pressing  entreaties, 
Mr.  Morris  at  length  assumed  a style  in  his  commu- 
nications, at  once  monitory,  dignified,  and  solemn. 
On  the  first  of  September,  1781,  he  thus  endeavours 
to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  governor  of  Delaware: 

I have  pressed  upon  you  as  urgently  as  I could, 
the  necessity  of  a compliance  with  the  requisitions: 
the  moment  is  now  arrived  when  that  compliance 
must  be  insisted  on.  If  the  legislature  have  ne- 
glected to  pass  the  proper  laws,  or  if  there  has  been 
any  neglect  in  the  execution  of  those  they  have 
passed,  the  persons  who  are  in  fault  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences  to  their  suffering 
fellow^  citizens.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  a body 
of  soldiers  will  not  starve  in  the  midst  of  a plenti- 
ful country.  I hope  most  ardently  that  your  timely 
endeavours  will  have  spared  the  necessity  of  mili- 
tary collection.  If  not,  I still  hope  that  the  military 
force  will  be  exerted  with  all  possible  mildness: 
but  at  any  rate,  the  public  service  must  not  suffer.” 
To  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  he  uses  the  fol- 
lowing energetic  language:  “ To  reiterate  argu- 
ments on  the  subject  will  be  unnecessary.  It  is  a 
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plain  matter,  parallel  to  the  observation  of  every 
man,  and  must  be  determined  on  the  simple  ques- 
tion, shall  the  faith  of  the  United  States  be  support- 
ed? You,  sir,  who  know  the  value  of  credit  and  the 
duty  of  supporting  it, — you,  who  feel  the  force  of 
those  moral  obligations  on  which  that  duty  is  found- 
ed,— you,  I hope,  will  enforce  my  applications,  or 
rather  the  applications  of  our  sovereign,  by  that 
energy  which  accompanies  the  voice  of  the  su- 
preme executive,  when  standing  on  the  ground  of 
information,  and  speaking  the  language  of  reason 
and  truth.”  In  concluding  a circular  letter  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  states,  dated  the  nine- 
teenth of  October,  1781,  he  makes  the  following 
feeling  and  eloquent  remarks:  “ By  the  bounty  of 
the  Almighty,  we  are  placed  in  a situation  where 
our  future  fate  depends  upon  our  present  conduct. 
We  may  be  happy  or  miserable,  as  we  please.  If 
we  do  our  duty  now,  this  war  will  soon  be  brought 
to  a close.  If  not,  it  may  last  for  many  years,  and 
what  will  then  be  its  termination,  it  is  not  in  human 
wisdom  to.  foresee.  Thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
enemy  must  ask  peace,  when  we  are  in  a condition 
vigorously  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  that  we  shall 
be  in  that  condition  whenever  our  affairs  are  re- 
duced to  order,  and  our  credit  restored,  and  that 
for  these  purposes,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
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a proper  system  of  taxation.  I cannot  avoid  express- 
ing my  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  all  the  warmth 
with  which  they  flow  from  my  heart:  I hope  and 
pray  that  the  facts  I have  stated  may  meet  the  calm 
attention  which  is  due  to  their  importance,  and  that 
such  measures  may  be  taken  as  shall  redound  to 
the  honour  and  interest  of  our  country.”  To  the  go- 
vernor of  Rhode  Island,  he  observes,  twenty -ninth 
of  December,  1781:  “The  time  is  hastening  on 
when  it  must  be  determined,  perhaps  for  ever, 
whether  the  United  States  of  North  America  shall, 
or  shall  not,  possess  the  inestimable  jewel  of  public 
credit.  In  the  meantime,  the  conduct  of  those  in 
public  life,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  this  object,  must  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  are  really  the  friends 
of  their  country.  I hope,  sir,  you  will  pardon  me 
for  adding,  that  if  every  state  in  the  union  has  an 
equal  right  with  yours  to  wait  until  others  have 
complied,  the  congress  may  spare  themselves  the 
trouble  of  doing  any  further  business,  and  their  con- 
stituents may  be  spared  the  expense  of  keeping 
diem  together.” 

Eleven  months  having  elapsed  after  the  recom- 
mendation of  congress,  imposing  the  impost  of  five 
per  cent.,  and  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Delaware,  not  having  complied  with  it, 
Mr.  Morris,  on  the  third  of  January,  1782,  address- 
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ed  a circular  letter  to  those  states,  couched  in  a 
style  of  firm  and  dignified  reproof,  which  ought 
to  have  proved  irresistible:  “ Congress,”  he  says, 
u have  done  their  duty  in  requesting  revenue,  and 
I have  done  mine  in  soliciting  a compliance  with 
their  request.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  bear  testi- 
mony against  those  who  oppose  that  compliance; 
and  to  declare  that  they,  and  they  only,  must  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  They  are  an- 
swerable to  the  other  states,  to  their  fellow  citizens, 

* 

to  the  public  creditors,  and  to  the  whole  world.  I 
must  speak  plainly  on  this  subject:  I must  point  out, 
from  time  to  time,  the  reason  of  those  things  which 
have  produced  murmurs  and  complaints  against  the 
representative  body  of  America.  I must  direct 
those  who  suffer,  to  those  who  occasion  their  suf- 
ferings; and  those  who  are  injured,  to  those  who 
have  done  them  wrong.  Let  me  repeat,  that  the 
hope  of  our  enemy  is  in  the  derangement  of  our 
finances;  and  let  me  add,  that  when  revenue  is  given, 
that  hope  must  cease.  He,  therefore,  who  opposes 
the  grant  of  such  revenue,  not  only  opposes  himself 
to  the  dictates  of  justice,  but  he  labours  to  continue 
the  war,  and  of  consequence,  to  shed  more  blood, 
to  produce  more  devastation,  and  to  extend  and 
prolong  the  miseries  of  mankind.”  In  a communi- 
cation to  congress,  on  the  eleventh  of  February, 
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1782,  relative  to  the  non-compliance  of  the  states 
with  their  recommendations,  he  strongly  portrays 
the  necessity  of  urging  obedience  to  their  requisi- 
tions: “ It  is,  at  least,”  he  remarks,  “ my  duty  to 
suggest  it; — a duty  which  I owe  to  America  at 
large,  and  which  no  hope  of  praise,  or  apprehen- 
sion of  blame,  shall  induce  me  to  neglect.  I know 
there  is  a delicacy  which  influences  some  minds,  to 
treat  the  states  with  tenderness,  and  even  adulation, 
while  they  are  in  the  habitual  inattention  to  the 
calls  of  national  interest  and  honour.  I know  that 
delicacy,  and  I disclaim  it.  Nor  will  I be  deterred 
from  awaking  those  who  slumber  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  But  my  voice,  sir,  is  feeble;  and  I must  pray 
to  be  assisted  by  the  voice  of  the  United  States  in 
congress.  Supported  by  them,  I may,  perhaps,  do 
something;  but  without  that  support,  I must  be  a 
useless  incumbrance.  If  we  look  back  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  several  states  in  former  times,  we  shall 
find  that  the  negligence  with  which  they  have  treat- 
ed the  requests  of  congress,  has  been  unequalled, 
unless  by  the  earnestness  of  entreaty  with  which 
the  requests  were  made.  And  I fear  there  is  little 
hope  that  the  conduct  now  to  be  pursued,  will,  in 
one  instance,  become  the  counterpart  of  former  ex- 
periences. We  have  reason  to  apprehend  a con- 
tinuance of  that  shameful  negligence  which  has 
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marked  us  to  a proverb,  while  all  Europe  gazed 
in  astonishment  at  the  unparalleled  boldness  and 
vastness  of  claims  blended  with  an  unparalleled 
indolence  and  imbecility  of  conduct.  But  let  the 
several  states  be  ever  so  negligent,  the  confedera- 
tion has  given  no  power  to  compel.  While  it  con- 
fers on  congress  the  privilege  of  asking  every  thing, 
it  has  secured  to  each  state  the  prerogative  of  grant- 
ing nothing.”  In  a letter  to  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  the  thirteenth  of 
February,  1782,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  their 
zeal  in  the  glorious  cause,  and  their  full  and  ready 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  congress:  “ It 
would  give  me  more  pleasure/5  he  feelingly  re- 
marks, “ than  I can  express,  had  this  example  been 
imitated  by  all.  Had  this  been  the  case,  new  re- 
commendations would  long  since  have  been  made 
for  other  revenues,  sufficient  to  fund  all  the  public 
debts,  and  before  the  present  moment,  you,  sir, 
might  have  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of 
signing  those  laws  which  would  have  dried  up  the 
tears  of  many  fatherless  children,  and  removed  from 
a thousand  worthy  bosoms,  the  heavy  load  of  af- 
fliction.” 

But  it  is  impracticable  to  continue  our  extracts 
on  this  topic:  during  the  whole  course  of  his  admi- 
nistration, Mr.  Morris  was  incessantly,  vigorously, 
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and  in  a great  degree,  unsuccessfully  employed  in 
persevering  efforts  to  arouse  the  states  from  their 
lethargy,  to  stimulate  them  to  a noble  emulation,  and 
to  awaken  them  to  a sense  of  the  dangers  with  which 
their  systematic  indolence  surrounded  the  common 
cause.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  a 
portion  of  his  eloquent  appeal  made  on  the  ninth 
of  July,  1782,  to  the  state  of  Virginia:  “ What,  in 
the  name  of  heaven,  can  be  expected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  but  absolute  ruin,  if  they  are  so 
inattentive  to  the  public  service*!  Not  until  Decem- 
ber will  Virginia  give  any  thing,  you  say,  towards 
the  service  of  the  current  year.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  carry  on  those  operations  which  are  necessary? 
How  is  our  country  to  be  defended?  How  is  our 
arry  to  be  supported? — Is  this  what  is  meant  by 
the  solemn  declaration  to  support  with  life  and  for- 
tune, the  independence  of  the  United  States?” 

Such  were  the  immense  difficulties  which  em- 
barrassed the  operations  of  the  financier,  and  against 
which  he  triumphantly  struggled.  In  addition  to 
the  unjustifiable  lukewarmness  and  torpor  of  the 
states,  the  little  money  which  he  could  command 
was  called  for  in  a thousand  different  ways.  The 
private  and  just  claims  of  individuals  which  he  was 
incessantly  called  upon  to  satisfy,  not  unfrequently 
drove  him  almost  to  the  verge  of  despair.  He  was 
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fully  sensible  of  the  distresses  which  they  endured 
from  being  in  advance  for  the  public  service,  but 
it  was  not  in  his  power  properly  to  defray  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  the  war,  much  less  to  pay  off 
past  debts.  “ As  to  making  advances,”  he  said,  “ from 
my  own  private  fortune,  I have,  before  my  accep- 
tance of  the  office  I now  hold,  expended  much  more 
in  that  way  than  ought  to  have  fallen  to  any  private 
citizen. ^ His  reply  to  these  numerous  applications 
was  generally  uniform  and  conclusive:  he  lamented 
the  necessity  of  refusal,  set  forth  the  plain  fact  that 
until  the  several  legislatures  levied  taxes  for  the 
payment  of  past  debts,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
discharge  them;  and  declared  that  the  only  thing 
in  his  power  was  to  place  the  debts  on  interest,  the 
punctual  payment  of  which,  he  was  endeavouring 
to  secure:  hence,  he  said,  if  his  exertions  were 
crowned  with  success,  the  public  creditors  would 
find  themselves  speedily  relieved,  as  the  funded 
debt  of  the  country  would  be  sought  after  by  monied 
men  whenever  they  found  that  permanent  reve- 
nues were  established  to  secure  the  principal  and 
interest.  But  arguments  of  this  nature  were  little 
calculated  to  satisfy  claimants,  the  justice  of  whose 
demands  was  indisputable;  and  who,  by  reason  of 
the  governmental  defalcation,  were  involved  in 
embarrassments  and  distress.  The  payment  of  the 
vol.  v. — s s 
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principal  of  their  claims  was  wholly  impossible;  and 
the  security  of  it,  together  with  the  payment  of  the 
interest,  entirely  depended  on  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  impost  law,  which  could  not  then  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  from  the  non-compliance  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Georgia  to  the  relative  recommenda- 
tions of  congress.  The  states  of  Massachusetts  and 
Delaware  had  acceded  to  this  measure,  and  Georgia 
had  been  so  recently  delivered  from  invasion,  that 
the  neglect  there,  could  only  be  imputed  to  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country.  The  obstinate  re- 
fusal, and  objections  of  Rhode  Island,  however, 
continued  in  full  force,  and  at  length  induced  con- 
gress, for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  if  possible,  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  might  be  induced 
from  the  existence  of  disagreeable  discussions  be- 
tween the  union  and  an  individual  state,  to  adopt, 
on  the  tenth  of  October,  1782,  a resolution,  “that 
congress  call  upon  the  states  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Georgia  for  an  immediate  definitive  answer,  whe- 
ther they  will  comply  with  the  recommendation  of 
congress  to  vest  them  with  power  to  levy  a duty 
of  five  per  centum  on  all  goods  imported,  and  on 
prize  and  prize  goods.”  Mr.  Morris,  in  conveying 
this  act  to  the  governors  of  the  respectives  states 
mentioned,  observed:  “ I would  wish  to  say  nothing 
on  this  subject,  but  I feel  myself  irresistibly  im- 
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pelled  to  observe,  that  the  public  creditors  are  nu- 
merous, meritorious,  and  important.  It  is  a body 
composed  of  the  most  zealous  whigs  in  America:  it 
contains  those  who  have  supplied,  and  those  who 
have  composed,  our  armies,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  The  revenues  asked  for,  are  to  re- 
pay the  monies  advanced  for  our  freedom,,  and  the 
blood  which  has  been  shed  in  our  cause*,  and,  if  it 
were  necessary  that  pity  should  come  in  aid  of 
gratitude  and  justice,  I might  observe  that  the  wi- 
dows and  orphans  of  those  who  have  spent  their 
all,  and  lost  their  lives,  in  defence  of  America,  are 
reduced  to  the  extremest  want,  by  withholding 
their  just  due.”  On  the  twenty -fourth  of  October, 
he  again  urges  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
the  most  firm  and  solemn  manner,  to  comply  with 
the  requisition:  “ The  evil,”  he  says,  “ presses  hard. 
Public  credit  is  at  the  last  gasp,  or  , rather  it  has 
expired.  Not  only  are  we  to  expect  a formidable 
clamour  from  the  abused  and  injured  creditors,  but 
there  is  really  very  little  hope  of  obtaining  foreign 
loans.  For  how  can  it  be  expected  that  a republic 
without  funds  should  persuade  foreigners  to  lend 
their  money,  while  its  own  citizens,  who  have  al- 
ready lent  theirs,  can  neither  obtain  the  interest 
nor  any  solid  security  either  for  interest  or  princi- 
pal.— This,  sir,  is  an  object  of  great  magnitude,  and 
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one  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  concerns  every 
inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  The  critical  situa- 
tion we  stand  in,  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  con- 
gress to  demand  a decided  answer.  No  time  is  to 
be  lost;  for  if  the  revenues  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
public  creditors  must  be  told  so  in  plain  terms.  The 
efforts  to  borrow  farther  funds  must  cease  of  course, 
and  then  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  must  fall  on 
the  people  in  one  mode  or  the  other.  It  is  a very 
serious  question,  whether  the  little  applause  which 
individuals  may  gain  by  specious  declamations  and 
publications,  should  overbalance  every  considera- 
tion of  national  safety.  This  serious  and  important 
question,  your  legislature  is  now,  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  America,  solemnly  called  on  to  de- 
cide.” 

Still  the  clamours  of  the  creditors  continued  to 
be  directed  to  Mr.  Morris,  frequently  accompanied 
with  calumnies,  invective,  and  even  absolute  in- 
sults, as  shameful  as  they  were  unmerited.  In  vain 
did  he  urge  his  total  inability,  and  acknowledge, 
however  uselessly,  his  firm  conviction  that  justice 
required  a payment  of  debts,  and  a performance  of 
promises,  and  that  congress  were  bound  to  do  what 
they  had  not  the  means  of  doing.  In  vain  did  he# 
deplore,  most  feelingly,  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
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repeat  again,  sir,”  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  letters 
on  the  subject,  “ that  1 most  sincerely  sympathise 
with  such  of  my  fellow  citizens  as  are  creditors  to 
the  public;  but  I do  not  vaunt  that  sympathy  in  the 
channel  of  pitying  complaints,  nor  take  the  merit  of 
compassion,  by  a temporary  procrastination  which 
must  increase  their  distresses.  But  I demonstrate 
my  feelings  to  all  the  world,  by  calling  on  those  to 
afford  relief  who  alone  can  afford  it:  and  I here  de- 
clare,  that  those  who  oppose  the  granting  of  revenue 
to  congress  for  the  liquidation  of  our  public  debts, 
must  be  alone  answerable  for  the  consequences; — 
for  they  alone  are  the  cause  of  all  the  tears  that  are 
shed,  all  the  complaints  that  are  uttered,  and  all 
the  miseries  that  are  endured.”  In  fact,  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  was  consumed  in  hearing  and  an- 
swering the  most  torturing  solicitations  from  indi- 
viduals in  all  parts  of  the  continent,  whose  claims 
were  founded  in  justice,  but  precluded  from  ne- 
cessity. From  these  combined  causes,  the  situation 
of  his  department,  in  the  summer  of  1782,  was 
really  deplorable.  “ I,  with  difficulty  am  enabled,’5 
he  remarks,  in  a letter  to  general  Washington,  “ to 
perform  my  engagements,  and  am  absolutely  pre- 
cluded from  forming  new  ones.  I have,  therefore, 
been  under  the  very  disagreeable  necessity  of  suf- 
fering the  public  service  to  stand  still  in  more  lines 
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than  one.  I have  been  driven  to  the  greatest  shifts, 
and  am,  at  this  moment,  unable  to  provide  for  the 
civil  list.”  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  he 
addressed  the  commander-in-chief  in  a solemn,  a 
sorrowful,  and  almost  a desponding  manner:  he 
declared,  that  being  resolved  to  act  justly,,  and 
finding  that  he  should  be  unable  to  pay  the  con- 
tractors, he  would  give  them  due  notice  that  they 
might  retire  in  season:  he  advised  him  that,  that 
mournful  period  was  fast  approaching,  and  without 
infinitely  greater  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  states, 
that  it  would  soon  arrive.  “To  comprise  this  matter,” 
he  continued,  “ in  a short  compass-, — your  army  is 
fed  at  a dollar  for  nine  rations,  or  three  dollars  and 
a third  per  month  to  feed  a soldier.  Twenty -four 
thousand  rations  per  day  would,  therefore,  amount 
to  eighty  thousand  dollars  monthly,  which  is  more 
than  had  been  paid  by  all  the  states  on  the  first  in- 
stant. The  object  of  this  letter,  sir,  is  to  request  that 
your  excellency  will  consider  how  your  army  is 
to  be  subsisted,  or  kept  together,  if  I am  obliged  to 
dissolve  the  contracts.  I pray  that  heaven  may  di- 
rect your  mind  to  some  mode  by  which  we  may  yet 
be  saved.  I have  done  all  that  I could,  and  given 
repeated  warnings  of  the  consequences,  but  it  is  like 
preaching  to  the  dead.  Every  exertion  I am  capa- 
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ble  of,  shall  be  continued  whilst  there  is  the  least 
glimmering  of  hope.” 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  from  all  quarters, 
this  glimmering  of  hope  induced  the  financier  to 
bear  up  still  longer  the  torrent  of  demands  which 
was  rushing  in  upon  him.  These  would,  long  before, 
have  overwhelmed  him,  had  he  been  supported 
only  by  the  revenues  and  supplies  drawn  from  the 
states.  At  length,  his  other  resources,  when  nearly 
exhausted,  became  useless  by  the  total  stagnation 
of  trade,  owing  to  the  expectations  of  peace:  In 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  he  became  in  arrears;  u but,*’ 
he  remarks  to  Washington,  ninth  September,  1782, 
“ I am  determined  to  continue  my  efforts  to  the  last 
moment,  although  at  present,  I really  know  not 
which  way  to  turn  myself.”* — At  length,  weak  and 
tottering  as  he  was,  the  threatened  storm  burst  over 
him;  but  his  great  mind  repelled  its  fury,  and  tri- 
umphed over  difficulties  which  might  have  driven 
the  firmest  to  despair.  At  the  close  of  September, 
the  contractors  declared  explicitly  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  responsible  for  supplying  the  troops 
on  the  terms  agreed  on  in  their  contracts.  They 
demanded  from  the  financier,  assurances  of  indem- 
nification at  the  close  of  the  contract,  for  all  damages 
sustained  from  the  public  inability  to  perform  their 
engagements;  and  concluded  with  the  cautionary 
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declaration,  that  if  they  did  not  receive  such  assu- 
rances before  the  first  of  October,  they  would  sur- 
render their  contracts.  Mr.  Morris,  properly  and 
decisively,  refused  to  comply  with  these  demands, 
because,  from  the  moment  those  assurances  were 
made,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  restraint  on 
the  contractors.  Negligence  or  profusion  might 
have  extended  the  damages  to  any  amount,  and  his 
promise  would  have  bound  the  public  to  abide  by 
the  pernicious  consequences.  The  financier,  conse- 
quently, from  his  comprehensive  and  wonderful  re- 
sources, endeavoured  to  make  immediate  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  threatened  danger;  but  such 
was  the  paucity  of  the  returns  from  the  states,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  advise  the  proper  authori- 
ties that  unless  means  could  be  devised  to  feed 
the  army  at  a long  credit,  he  must,  himself,  com- 
mand the  contractors  to  desist,  and  desire  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  subsist  his  troops  by  military 
collection.  “ I know  well,”  he  observed,  “ that  the 
service  must  suffer;  but  I also  know  that  an  early 
suffering  is  better  than  a late  ruin;  and  I find  my- 
self reduced  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between 
these  two  evils,  by  the  negligence  of  the  states. 
Whatever  be  the  consequences,  it  must  be  theirs 
to  answer  it;  and  I hope  the  people  will  at  length 
distinguish  between  those  who  admonish  them  to 
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their  good,  and  those  who  flatter  them  to  their 
destruction.” — The  appearances  of  peace  at  this 
moment,  greatly  augmented  these  evils-,  and  the 
general  cautions  on  that  subject  from  Europe,  to- 
gether  with  the  most  pointed  remonstrances  from 
the  public  officers,  could  not  prevent  the  lethargy 
which  the  very  name  of  peace  extended  through 
all  the  states.  At  this  crisis,  Mr.  Morris  strongly 
recommended  to  the  public  ministers  in  Europe  to 
take  the  most  suitable  measures  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  falling  into  the  snare  which  the  enemy 
had  laid.  “ Undue  security  in  opinion,”  he  remark- 
ed, “ is  generally  very  hurtful  in  effect,  and  I dread 
the  consequences  of  it  here,  if  the  war  is  to  be  car- 
ried on,  which  is  not  improbable.” 

On  the  first  of  October,  1782,  congress  again  re- 
quired the  several  states  to  make  speedy  payment 
of  their  respective  quotas  into  the  public  treasury, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  thereby  to  pay  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army.  In  urging  a com- 
pliance with  this  renewed  requisition,  Mr.  Morris, 
incited  by  the  sufferings  of  the  troops,  and  indignant 
at  the  embarrassing  and  laborious  situation  in  which 
he  was  himself  placed,  as  the  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment, argued  with  unusual  severity:  “ It  is  a mighty 
fashionable  thing,”  he  said,  “ to  declaim  on  the  vir- 
tue and  sufferings  of  the  army,  and  it  is  a very  com- 
vol.  v. — t t 
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mon  thing  for  those  very  declaimers  to  evade,  by 
one  artifice  or  another,  the  payment  of  those  taxes 
which  alone  can  remove  every  source  of  complaint. 
Now,  sir,  it  is  a matter  of  perfect  indifference  by 
what  subterfuge  this  evasion  is  effected,  whether  by 
voting  against  taxes,  or,  what  is  more  usual,  agree- 
ing to  them  in  the  first  instance,  but  taking  care, 
in  the  second,  to  provide  no  competent  means  to 
compel  a collection; — which  cunning  device  leaves 
the  army  at  last,  as  a kind  of  pensionary  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  good  whigs,  and  suffers 
those  of  a different  complexion,  to  skulk  and  screen 
themselves  entirely  from  the  weight  and  inconve- 
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nience.” — Truly,  indeed,  did  Mr.  Morris  observe, 
“ my  credit  has  already  been  on  the  brink  of  ruin; — 
if  that  goes,  all  is  gone.”  To  illustrate  this  fact,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state,  that  in  October,  1782,  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  a portion  of  clothing,  arrived  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts 
for  needle  work , done  by  people  in  extreme  indigence , 
amounting  to  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

The  embarrassments  in  the  department  of  finance 
now  continued  daily  to  increase.  Mr.  Morris  was 
well  aware  of  what  is  known  to  every  body,  that 
although  contrivances  may  be  used  to  procrasti- 
nate a payment,  it  must  at  length  come  from  some 
quarter  or  other:  he  was,  however,  driven  to,  and 
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exhausted,  all  the  expedients  he  could  devise,  but 
at  last  he  found  himself  in  arrears.  Impelled  by 
the  dangerous  condition  of  the  treasury,  he  applied 
to  congress,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1782, 
for  directions  and  relief;  and  on  the  same  day,  ap- 
pealed to  the  governors  of  the  several  states  in  a 
style  so  noble,  so  dignified,  and  so  forcible,  that  it 
would  seem,  at  this  day,  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
sweep  away  the  petty  feelings  of  local  advantages 
which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  war,  embar- 
rassed the  operations  of  the  financier,  and  devoted 
the  heroic  army  to  want  and  starvation.  “ There 
are  certain  arguments,  sir,”  he  observed,  “ which 
ought  not  to  be  used,  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  them, 
but  which  every  one  invested  with  public  authori- 
ty, should  suggest  to  his  own  mind  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  conduct.  How  long  is  a nation  that 
will  do  nothing  for  itself,  to  rely  on  the  aid  of  oth- 
ers?— In  a war  waged  by  one  country  to  obtain  re 
venue  from  another,  what  is  to  be  expected  in  case 
of  conquest? — How  long  will  one  part  of  a commu- 
nity bear  the  burdens  of  the  whole? — How  long  will 
an  army  undergo  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty?— 
How  long  will  they  endure  misery  without  com- 
plaint, injustice  without  reproach,  and  wrongs  with- 
out redress? — These  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  arithmetical  calculation.  The  moral 
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causes  which  may  procrastinate,  or  precipitate, 
events,  are  hidden  from  mortal  view.  But  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  to  deter- 
mine,  that  all  earthly  things  have  some  limits  which 
it  is  imprudent  to  exceed,  others  which  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  exceed,  and  some  which  can  never  be 
exceeded.  It  is  possible  that  we  are  near  the  close 
of  this  war,  and,  perhaps,  we  are  only  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  But  if  the  war  should  continue,  we  have 
to  blame  ourselves;  for,  were  those  resources  called 
into  action  which  we  really  possess,  the  foreign 
enemies  would  soon  lose  all  hope,  and  abandon 
their  enterprise.  The  greater  injury,  therefore, 
which  we  sustain,  is  not  from  foreign,  but  from 
domestic  enemies; — from  those  who  impede  the 
necessary  exertions. — I have  mentioned  one  among 
many  instances,  to  show  the  consequence  of  with- 
holding the  public  revenue;  and  I take  the  liberty 
to  observe,  that  it  would  be  more  manly  to  declare 
at  once  for  unlimited  submission  to  British  tyranny, 
than  to  make  specious  declarations  against  it,  and 
yet  take  the  direct  road  to  bring  it  about,  by  op- 
posing the  measures  necessary  for  our  defence. 
That  open  declaration  will  doubtless  be  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  general  resentment,  but  the  other 
conduct  is  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is 
calculated  to  close  people’s  eyes,  while  they  ap- 
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proach  the  precipice,  that  they  may  be  thrown 
down  with  the  greater  ease,  and  more  absolute 
certainty.” 

But  a detail  of  the  measures  which  Mr.  Morris 
pursued  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  states, 
would  not  only  exceed  our  limits,  but  comprise  a 
tedious  history  of  ineffectual,  but  reiterated  com- 
plaints,  entreaties,  menaces,  and  remonstrances. 
“ Whatever  expedient,”  he  remarked  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, u could  suggest  itself,  which  might  have  that 
desirable  effect,  I have  tried;  and  I do  assure  you, 
that  when  I look  back  at  the  scenes  through  which 
I have  passed,  they  strike  my  own  mind  with  asto- 
nishment.” The  situation  of  the  financier,  at  this 
moment,  was  truly  distressing.  Compelled  to  direct 
the  finances  of  a country  almost  without  revenue, 
and  involved  in  an  expensive  war, — surrounded  by 
creditors  whose  distresses,  while  they  increased 
their  clamours,  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  ap- 
pease them, — an  army  ready  to  disband  or  muti- 
ny,— a government  whose  sole  authority  consisted 
in  the  power  of  framing  recommendations, — surely 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  colouring  to  such  a 
piece;  and  yet  truth  would  justify  more  than  fancy 
could  paint.  The  settlement  of  accounts,  long  and 
intricate  beyond  comprehension,  became  next  to 
impossible,  from  the  want  of  that  authority  which 
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was  on  the  verge  of  annihilation,  owing  to  those 
confusions  which  nothing  could  dissipate  except  the 
complete  liquidation  of  accounts,  and  an  honest  pro- 
vision for  payment. — During  the  whole  course  of 
his  administration,  his  time  was  dissipated,  his  mind 
perplexed,  and  his  temper  assailed,  by  the  per- 
sistence, the  clamours,  and  the  insults,  of  private 
claimants.  Nor,  notwithstanding  his  peculiar  ur- 
banity and  mildness  of  disposition,  it  was  not  in  hu- 
man nature  to  endure  unruffled,  a continued  series 
of  impatient,  persecuting,  and  pressing  demands,  not 
unfrequently  mingled  with  petulance,  and  some- 
times, even  with  personal  insult.  “ If,”  he  remarks 
in  one  of  these  momentary  excitements,  but  with 
justice,  “ the  public  creditors  and  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, instead  of  uttering  complaints  on  every  occa- 
sion, would  exert  themselves  in  paying  their  own, 
and  influencing  their  neighbours  to  pay  their,  taxes 
for  the  continental  service,  I should  soon  hope  to 
see  our  affairs  on  such  a footing  as  to  silence  all 
complaints;  but  whilst  people  are  grasping  at  every 
farthing  the  public  possess,  and  no  measures  are 
taken  to  replenish  the  fountain  from  whence  pay- 
ments spring,  what  can  they  expect?”  In  one  in- 
stance  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Morris  was  personally 
assaulted  by  an  irritable  French  captain;  and  he 
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always  returned  unopened,  communications  from 
those  who  had  made  use  of  unbecoming  or  unjusti- 
fiable language.  Four  French  officers,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  finding  that  entreaties  could 
not  draw  money  from  an  empty  treasury,  deter- 
mined to  embrace  a more  vigorous  course  by  re- 
sorting to  threats:  they,  accordingly,  assumed  a lofty 
attitude,  and  addressed  a letter  to  the  financier,  de- 
manding the  payment  which  they  had  previously 
solicited.  But  they  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Mr.  Morris,  who  made  the  following 
laconic  reply: 

“ Office  of  Finance , 23d  January,  1784. 

“ Gentlemen, —I  have  received  this  morning 
your  application.  I make  the  earliest  answer  to  it. 
You  demand  instant  payment.  I have  no  money  to 
pay  you  with” 

But  whenever  these  applications  were  couched, 
in  proper  terms,  he  uniformly  sympathised  with  the 
sufferers,  and  lamented  the  necessity  which  forbade 
him  to  satisfy  their  just  claims. 

During  these  gigantic  exertions  in  vanquishing 
obstacles,  which  threatened  momentarily  to  over- 
power him,  and  which  would  have  baffled  the  united 
energies  of  congress  if  unsupported  by  the  finan- 
cier, it  will  hardly  be  credited  by  posterity,  that 
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Mr.  Morris  was  continually  the  victim  of  base  and 
unfeeling  slander-, 

“ Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world:  kings,  queens,  and  states, 

Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters.” 

It  is  probable  that,  as  these  vile  calumnies  related 
to  himself  personally,  he  would  never  have  conde- 
scended to  notice  them,  but  believing  that  the  de- 
sign was  not  so  much  to  injure  him,  as  to  involve 
the  national  affairs  committed  to  his  charge,  he  fre- 
quently adverted  to,  and  refuted,  them,  in  his  offi- 
cial correspondence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1782,  the  principal  charges,  by  the  propagation  of 
which,  the  financier  was  rewarded  for  saving  his 
country  from  ruin,  had  resolved  themselves  into 
the  following  points.  1.  That  he  had  robbed  the 
eastern  states  of  their  specie.  2.  That  he  was  par- 
tial to  Pennsylvania,  being  commercially  connected 
with  half  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  3.  That 
he  was  partial  to  the  disaffected.  4.  That  he  had 
established  a bank  for  sinister  purposes.  5.  That 
his  plan,  and  the  plan  of  Pennsylvania,  was  to 
keep  the  state  of  Virginia  poor.  6.  That,  with  the 
secretary  of  congress,  and  a Mr.  Coffin,  he  was 
engaged  in  speculation. — Now,  with  regard  to  the 
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first  point,  the  eastern  states  themselves  entertain- 
ed a totally  different  opinion,  although  there  were 
a few  persons  in  different  parts  of  those  states,  who, 
from  their  extreme  latitude  of  conscience,  did  not 
scruple  to  assert  what  they  knew  to  be  false,  and 
to  invent  falsehoods  with  the  design  to  injure  the 
public  service,  and  sow  dissensions  among  the 
states.  In  fact,  Mr.  Morris  had  not  received,  either 
from  the  eastern  or  the  southern  states,  one  shil- 
ling of  specie  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  financier,  although  he  had  sent  very 
considerable  sums  both  eastward  and  southward,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  required. 

As  to  the  second  point,  that  he  was  commercially 
connected  with  half  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia, 
had  it  been  as  true  as  it  was  false,  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  partial  to  Pennsylvania  would  by  no 
means  follow.  A merchant,  as  such,  can  be  attached 
particularly  to  no  country:  his  mere  place  of  resi- 
dence, as  a merchant,  is  perfectly  accidental;  and 
it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  conclude  that  an 
American  residing  at  Batavia  and  trading  to  China, 
must  be  partial  to  the  Batavians  and  Chinese.  The 
story  of  his  partiality  towards  Pennsylvania,  how- 
ever, was  very  assiduously  circulated,  and  obtained 
an  extensive  currency.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
must  necessarily  be  partial  to  that  state,  because 
vol.  v. — u u , 
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he  resided  in  it:  the  assertion,  therefore,  was  made, 
and  the  contracts  he  had  entered  into  were  brought 
as  the  evidence  to  support  it. — Mr.  Morris  had 
received  from  Pennsylvania,  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1781,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars, besides  a warrant,  then  unpaid,  on  their  trea- 
sury, for  nearly  ninety  thousand  more; — and  the 
contracts  for  the  state  had  not  amounted  to  that 
sum.  No  other  state  in  the  union  had  advanced  a 
single  shilling  for  the  expenditures  of  that  year. 
Now,  while  he  was  ungratefully  charged  with  this 
partiality,  the  financier  had  actually  exhausted  his 
credit,  and  supplied  every  shilling  of  money  which 
he  could  command  from  his  private  fortune,  to 
support  and  succour  the  southern  states.  This  did 
not  arise  from  any  partiality  in  their  favour,  for 
such  a man  would  neither  endeavour  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  them  on  such  principles,  nor  subject 
himself  to  the  ignominy  of  just  reproach  from  others. 
He  did  it  for  the  general  good. 

His  partiality  to  the  disaffected  was  among  the 
threadbare  topics  of  defamation,  which  had  been  so 
generally  applied  that  they  had  lost  their  effect. 
It  was,  moreover,  remarked  in  those  days,  that  this 
particular  aspersion  was  generally  cast  on  those 
who  least  deserved  it,  and  by  those  who  were  in  a 
fair  way  of  becoming  disaffected  themselves.  Such 
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a charge  against  so  steadfast  and  untiring  a labourer 
in  the  cause,  merely  showed  that  he  possessed  in- 
veterate enemies  who  had  nothing  to  allege  against 
him,  and  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  regions  of  fiction  for  the  ground  of  calumny. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  acts  of  Mr.  Morris’s 
administration  was  the  establishment  of  the  bank 
of  North  America.  That  bank  had  already  saved 
America  from  the  efforts  of  her  avowed,  and  the 
intrigues  of  her  concealed  enemies;  and  it  saved 
her  from  those  who,  while  they  clamoured  loudly 
against  the  administration  for  doing  so  little,  sedu- 
lously laboured  to  deprive  it  of  the  means  of  doing 
any  thing.  “ The  bank,”  said  Mr.  Morris,  in  refer 
ence  to  this  subject,  “ will  exist  in  spite  of  calumny, 
operate  in  spite  of  opposition,  and  do  good  in  spite 
of  malevolence.”  If  there  had  been  sinister  pur- 
poses in  view,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  show 
what  they  were.  The  operations  of  a bank  are  such 
plain  matters  of  arithmetic  that  they  are  open  to 
the  most  common  understanding:  there  is  nothing 
of  mystery,  disguise,  nor  concealment,  connected 
with  them.  Therefore,  as  these  sinister  views  ne- 
ver were,  and  never  could  have  been,  shown,  that 
defect  of  proof  was  itself  a proof  that  the  thing  did 
not  exist.  “ But,”  Mr.  Morris  remarks,  “ the  matter 
does  not  terminate  here.  A groundless,  unfounded, 
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opposition  against  measures  of  public  utility,  must 
proceed  from  some  cause.  If  it  proceed  from  an 
opposition  to  the  public  interests,  their  conduct  is 
dangerous:  but  if  it  proceed  from  aversion  to  me — 
I pity  them.” 

It  was  a strange  assertion,  that  either  Mr.  Morris, 
or  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  should  have  formed  a 
plan  to  keep  Virginia  poor.  It  was,  indeed,  proba- 
ble that  Pennsylvania  would  become  rich:  her  soil 
and  climate  were  good,  the  people  quiet  and  in- 
dustrious, and  their  rulers  began  to  be  sensible  of 
their  true  interests,  by  encouraging  commerce,  by 
laying  aside  all  the  idle  systems  of  specific  sup- 
plies, and  by  contenting  themselves  with  laying 
money  taxes.  Such  a people  would  naturally  and 
certainly  become  rich.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Vir- 
ginia or  any  other  state,  continued  poor,  it  was  their 
own  fault.  Prudence,  diligence,  and  economy,  pro- 
mote national  prosperity,  and  vice,  indolence,  and 
prodigality,  involve  national  ruin.  But  so  far  from 
wishing  to  impoverish  Virginia,  Mr.  Morris  con- 
stantly laboured,  both  in  his  public  and  private 
applications,  to  bring  about  those  measures  which 
were  calculated  to  make  her  wealthy  and  power- 
ful. “ In  the  moment  of  cool  reflection,5’  he  ob- 
serves, “ this  will  be  acknowledged,  whenever  my 
measures  are  adopted  it  will  be  known,  and  in  that 
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moment,  those  who,  from  ignorance  or  wickedness, 
have  opposed  themselves  to  their  country’s  good, 
will  be  known  and  despised.57 — The  charge  of  spe- 
culating, in  conjunction  with  the  secretary  of  con- 
gress, and  Mr.  Coffin,  was  one  of  those  foolish  and 
idle  things  which  were  not  worth  an  answer:  the 
Avhole  transaction  upon  which  it  was  grounded,  was 
known  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  to  a com- 
mittee of  congress,  before  any  thing  was  done. 
However  severely  he  may  have  been  secretly  af- 
fected by  the  ingratitude  of  some  among  his  coun- 
> 

trymen,  he  seldom  evinced  any  other  sentiments 
on  the  subject  but  pity  or  contempt,  mingled  with 
unfailing  dignity  and  candour.  Being  informed  that 
certain  accusations  were  about  to  appear,  relative 
to  his  official  conduct,  “ I am  very  indifferent,”  he 
replied,  “ to  the  intended  attacks  on  my  measures; 
if  those  ingenious  gentlemen  can  point  out  such  as 
are  more  eligible  to  the  public  good,  I am  ready 

/ i 

to  pursue  them,  or  to  give  the  opportunity  of  doing 
it  to  themselves; — provided  they  can  prevail  on 
America  to  trust  them  with  my  office,  which  I wish 
were  placed  in  any  other  safe  hands."  Almost 
every  measure  adopted  by  Mr.  Morris  afforded  a 
handle  to  detraction  among  those  who  were  the 
slaves  of  sectional  prejudices,  or  the  worst,  because 
the  concealed,  enemies  to  independence;  and  not 
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a few  charges  emanated  from  the  envious  feelings 
with  which  the  jaundiced  eye,  and  the  bad  heart, 
view  the  success  of  individual  merit,  and  a rapid 
rise  to  power  and  distinction.  To  these  were  added 
a host  of  public  creditors,  clamorous  for  payment, 
reduced  to  poverty  and  distress,  and  without  sense 
or  willingness  to  discover  that  the  states,  and  not 
the  financier,  were  the  cause  of  all  their  miseries. 
When  the  torpor  of  those  states  had  compelled  him 
to  form  contracts  at  a high  rate,  in  October,  1782, 
he  thus  writes  to  colonel  Tilghman:  “ I shall  not 
be  surprised  if  I meet  with  blame  for  doing  the 
only  good  thing  possible,  in  one  of  the  worst  of  all 
possible  situations.  Those,  my  good  friend,  who 
wish  to  hunt  down  the  financier,  can  be,  at  times, 
either  all  alive,  or  quite  indifferent,  to  the  feelings 
of  the  army,  just  as  it  may  best  suit  the  purposes 
of  the  chase.  For  my  own  part,  I am  not  much  con- 
cerned about  the  opinions  of  such  men,  while  I 
have  in  my  favour  the  voice  of  the  wise  and  the 
good,  added  to  the  fair  testimony  of  an  approving 
conscience.” 

At  length,  worn  down  by  excessive  toil,  haras- 
sed by  incessant  claims  which  he*,  could  not  sa- 
tisfy, and  subjected  to  hopeless  mortifications  and 
embarrassments  from  the  defalcation  of  revenue, 
he  resolved  to  abandon  a situation  in  which  he 
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could  be  no  longer  useful,  before  his  own  honour 
and  credit  became  entangled  in  the  labyrinth,  into 
which  state  prejudices  laboured  to  plunge  the  na- 
tion, and  from  which  he  had,  till  that  period,  sue- 
cessfully  preserved  it.  On  the  twenty -fourth  of 
January,  1783,  he  advised  the  president  of  congress 
that  as  nothing  but  the  public  danger  could  have 
induced  him  to  accept  the  office,  so  he  had  deter- 
mined to  hold  it  until  the  danger  was  past,  or  else 
meet  his  ruin  in  the  common  wreck;  that,  under 
greater  difficulties  than  were  apprehended  by  the 
most  timid,  and  with  less  support  than  was  expect- 
ed by  the  least  sanguine,  the  generous  confidence 
of  the  public  had  accomplished  more  than  he  had 
presumed  to  hope;  that  his  attention  to  the  public 
debts,  arose  from  the  conviction  that  funding  them 
on  solid  revenues  was  the  last  essential  work  of  our 
glorious  revolution,  the  accomplishment  of  which, 
was  among  the  objects  nearest  his  heart,  and  to 
effect  which,  he  would  continue  to  sacrifice  time, 
property,  and  domestic  bliss;  that  many  late  cir- 
cumstances had  so  far  lessened  the  apprehensions 
from  the  common  enemy,  that  his  original  motives 
had  almost  ceased  to  operate;  but  that  other  cir- 
cumstances had  postponed  the  establishment  of 
public  credit  in  such  a manner  that  he  feared  it 
would  never  be  made;  and  that  to  increase  the 
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national  debts  while  the  prospect  of  paying  them 
was  diminishing,  did  not  consist  with  his  ideas  of 
integrity.  Hence,  he  announced  his  intention  to  quit 
a station  which  had  become  utterly  insupportable. 
But,  lest  the  public  measures  might  be  deranged 
by  any  precipitation,  he  consented  to  serve  until 
the  end  of  May;  with  the  understanding  that,  if 
effectual  measures  were  not  taken,  by  that  time,  to 
make  permanent  provision  for  the  public  debts  of 
every  kind,  congress  would  be  pleased  to  appoint 
some  other  person  to  be  the  superintendant  of 
finance.  “ I should  be  unworthy,”  he  said, “ of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  me  by  my  fellow  citizens, 
if  I did  not  explicitly  declare,  that  I will  never  be 
the  minister  of  injustice.” 

The  letter  to  congress  conveying  this  determi- 
nation produced  considerable  agitation,  as  in  case 
of  Mr.  Morris’s  resignation,  no  other  individual 
could  be  found  so  capable  of  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  department,  whether  it  regarded  his  political 
sagacity,  his  financial  knowledge,  or  private  re- 
sources. An  injunction  of  secrecy  was  immediately 
passed ; but  Mr.  Morris,  after  two  months  delay, 
addressed  a letter  to  the  house,  stating  that  a num- 
ber of  those  who  had  contracted  engagements  with 
him,  placed  a personal  reliance  on  him  for  the 
fulfilment  of  them ; that  as  the  time  was  fast  ap- 
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proaching  when  he  must  quit  the  office,  it  was 
proper  for  him  to  make  the  necessary  preparations, 
and  make  this  due  and  seasonable  information  to 
those  who  had  confided  in  him.  He  therefore  prayed 
that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  might  be  removed. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  this  petition  was 
granted,  and  a committee  appointed  to  which  his 
letters  were  referred.  On  the  fifth  of  March,  this 
committee  was  superseded  by  another,  consisting 
of  five  members,  appointed  to  devise  the  proper 
measures  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  the  letters 
from  the  superintendant  of  finance. 

i 

Nothing  would  have  induced  Mr.  Morris  to  take 
this  step  but  a painful  conviction  that  the  situation 
of  those  to  whom  the  public  were  indebted  was 
desperate.  In  a letter  to  general  Washington,  dated 
the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  he  says  that  he 
sincerely  believed  that  a great  majority  of  the 
members  of  congress  wish  to  do  justice,  but  would 
not  adopt  the  necessary  measures,  because  they 
were  afraid  of  offending  their  states.  He  strongly 
sympathised  with  the  army  and  the  situation  of  its 
commander.  “ I did  flatter  myself/’  he  observed, 
“ that  I should  have  been  able  to  present  them  that 
justice  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  I laboured  to  make  their  situation  as  tolerable 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  My  thanks  are  due 
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to  all  our  officers,  for  I know  that  unwearied  pains 
have  been  taken  to  give  them  disagreeable  im- 
pressions • and  I am,  therefore,  doubly  indebted 
for  the  just  sentiments  which,  amid  so  many  mis- 
representations, they  have  constantly  entertained, 
I hope  my  successor  will  be  more  fortunate  than 
I have  been,  and  that  our  glorious  revolution  may 
be  crowned  with  those  acts  of  justice,  without 
which  the  greatest  human  glory  is  but  the  shadow 
of  a shade.”  To  general  Greene  he  remarked,  that 
the  step  he  was  about  to  take  was  inconceivably 
painful  to  him,  but  that  there  was  no  alternative. 
While  it  was  asserted  on  all  hands  that  the  national 
debts  ought  to  be  paid,  it  was  evident  that  no 
efficient  measures  would  be  adopted  for  that  pur- 
pose. “ I felt,”  he  said,  “ the  consequences  of  my 
resignation  on  public  credit;  I felt  the  probable 
derangement  of  our  affairs;  I felt  the  difficulties  my 
successor  would  have  to  encounter;  but  still  1 felt* 
above  all  things,  that  it  was  a duty  to  be  honest. 
This  first  and  highest  principle  has  been  obeyed. 
I do  not  hold  myself  answerable  for  consequences. 
These  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  opposers  of  just 
measures,  let  their  rank  and  station  be  what  it  may. 
I expect  much  obloquy  for  my  conduct,  because 
this  is  what  I know  to  be  the  reward  for  any  con- 
duct whatever,  which  is  right.  To  the  slander  I 
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am  indifferent,  and  still  more  indifferent  about  the 
attempts  to  question  the  services  I have  rendered.5 

Among  the  accusations  publicly  preferred  against 
Mr.  Morris,  was  the  destruction  of  that  public  cre- 
dit, which,  unsupported  by  him,  would  long  before 
have  been  annihilated.  Men  totally  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  put  on  the  conduct,  which  severe 
necessity  compelled  him  to  pursue,  the  most  mali- 
cious misconstructions,  and  affecting  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  things,  charged  him  with  the  ruin 
of  public  credit,  and  interpreted  the  terms  of  his 
resignation  into  reflections  upon  congress.  On  the 
very  day,  however,  on  which  he  was  publicly 
charged  with  these  offences,  despatches  arrived 
from  Europe  conveying  the  intelligence  that  the 
credit  of  congress  was  at  an  end. 

After  repeated  conferences  with  a committee  of 
congress,  Mr.  Morris  was  induced  to  continue  in 
office,  under  the  express  stipulation  that  his  duties 
were  to  be  limited  to  the  particular  object  of  fulfil  - 
ing  his  existing  engagements,  and  those  which  the 
necessity  of  affairs  might  compel  him  to  form-,  and 
congress,  relieved  by  this  determination,  resolved, 
on  the  second  of  May,  1783,  that  he  should  receive 
their  firm  support  towards  completing  his  engage- 
ments. 
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This  resignation  afforded  fresh  fuel  to  the  jealous 
and  satanic  fires,  which  burned  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  disaffected.  It  was  represented  as  a factious 
desire  to  excite  civil  commotions;  and  the  army,  it 
was  said,  was  to  be  employed  as  the  instruments 
to  promote  flagitious,  interested  views.  These  vile 
slanders  ever  found  admittance  into  minds  which 
should  forever  have  been  shut  against  them.  But 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Morris,  to  show  whether  a sincere  regard 
to  public  justice  and  public  interest,  or  a sinister 
devotion  to  his  own  private  emolument,  were  the 
influential  motives  which  regulated  his  conduct. — 
It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  his  resignation 
was  not  made  until  he  was  confident  of  peace.  On 
being  asked  by  a committee  of  congress,  previous 
to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  if  he  would  continue 
in  case  the  war  continued,  his  answer  was,  that 
“ the  same  motives  which  first  induced  his  accep- 
tance would,  in  that  case,  continue  to  operate.” 

The  happy  tidings  of  peace  brought  no  cessation 
of  pain  and  embarrassments  to  the  department  of 
finance.  Every  thing  done  by  the  financier  was 
converted  into  a ground  of  calumny,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged that  his  desire  to  relieve  that  army  for 
whose  support  he  had  so  long  laboured,  was  greatly 
cooled,  from  the  information  that  a great  part  of  it 
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joined  in  the  reproaches  which  he  had  incurred  for 
its  benefit. 

The  spring  of  1784  found  the  finances  in  a still 
more  miserable  condition.  A large  sum  of  bills 
drawn  for  account  of  the  United  States  on  the  cre- 
dit of  a loan  in  Holland  had  been  protested  for 
non-acceptance,  and  the  little  show  of  credit  that 
had  been  supported  abroad  was  now  totally  gone. 
It  was  the  deepest  and  sincerest  wish  of  Mr.  Morris 
to  have  been  the  instrument  towards  establishing 
the  affairs  of  America  upon  a solid  basis,  and  almost 
every  effort  within  the  scope  of  human  power  had 
been  exerted  to  effect  that  object.  At  this  crisis, 
he  foresaw  that  the  country,  without  a miracle, 
would  be  plunged  into  a state  of  inconceivable 
confusion  and  distress.  At  this  period,  unsupported 
and  persecuted,  he  formed  the  intention  of  per- 
emptorily resigning  his  station.  “ I think  it  neces- 
sary,” he  remarked  to  a friend,  “ for  America  that 
I should  quit  my  office,  even  admitting  the  justice 
of  those  flattering  expressions  contained  in  your 
letter.  I hope  that  persons  will  be  found  as  honest 
and  more  capable ; but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  people 
will,  I hope,  more  easily  believe,  when  they  hear 
truth  from  some  other  quarter.  If  not,  they  will, 
at  least,  feel  the  consequences  which,  though  so 
often  predicted,  have  not  been  provided  against.” 
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On  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  he  remarked,  “ my 
successors  will  perhaps  be  believed  when  they 
describe  our  situation,  and  at  least,  that  voice  of 
party,  which  has  hitherto  opposed  the  public  ser- 
vice on  private  principles , will  be  silenced/’  On  the 
sixth  of  May,  he  requested  congress  to  make  even- 
tual arrangements  for  administering  the  finances, 
and  to  appoint  a committee  to  inspect  the  conduct 
of  the  department.  Congress  accordingly  appointed 
a board  consisting  of  three  commissioners  to  super- 
intend the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  after  a 
well  merited  eulogium  on  the  very  great  advantages 
derived  from  the  arrangement  and  management  of 
their  finances.  The  appointment  of  the  board  of 
treasury  was,  in  itself,  a flattering  token  of  his 
powerful  abilities,  which  had  so  long  been  able  to 
support  and  conduct  a department,  which  no  single 
tnan  now  seemed  capable  of  performing. 

Mr.  Morris,  however,  still  continued  to  preside 
over  the  treasury,  and  make  the  final  arrangements 
for  his  retirement.  As  the  period  appointed  by 
congress  as  the  termination  of  his  official  labours, 
approached,  he  became  extremely  anxious  to  im- 
press on  the  public  mind  the  undoubted  fulfilment 
of  his  engagements,  and  the  unimpaired  value  of 
his  notes.  Accordingly,  on  the  eleventh  of  October, 
he  issued  a public  notice,  declaring  that  he  had 
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taken  measures  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  his 
various  engagements  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  for  such  of  his  notes  as  were  in 
circulation,  and  that,  although  he  should  not  be  in 
office,  yet  those  notes  would  all  be  paid  at  maturity. 
For  such  payment  he  pledged  himself  personally  to 
the  holders,  and,  therefore,  requested  that,  if  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain  them,  by  any 
suggestion,  at  less  than  the  specified  value,  such 
attempts  might  be  defeated.  On  the  first  day  of 
November,  1784,  Mr.  Morris  finally  resigned  his 
official  duties,  and,  after  an  arduous  administration 
of  nearly  three  years,  returned  to  the  source  from 
which  it  was  derived,  the  commission  which  he 
had  so  honourably  and  perse veringly  borne.  In 
rendering  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  he  pub- 
lished an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  which,  together  with  the  comprehensive 
details  of  his  mode  of  managing  the  finances,  ought 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  course  of  the  historical 
education  of  American  youth.  His  concluding  words 
were  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  political  foresight, 
and  were  only  rendered  nugatory  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  federal  constitution.  “ The  inhabi- 
tant of  a little  hamlet,  may  feel  pride  in  the  sense 
of  separate  independence.  But  if  there  be  not  one 
government,  which  can  draw  forth  and  direct  the 
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efforts,  the  combined  efforts,  of  United  America,, 
our  independence  is  but  a name,  our  freedom  a 
shadow,  and  our  dignity  a dream.  To  you,  fellow- 
citizens,  these  sentiments  are  addressed  by  one 
who  has  felt  their  force.  In  descending  from  that 
eminence  on  which  your  representatives  had  placed 
him,  he  avoids  the  shafts  which  calumny  had  aimed. 
He  has  no  longer,  therefore,  any  personal  interest 
in  those  jealousies  and  distrusts  which  have  embar- 
rassed his  administration,  and  may  prove  your  ruin. 
He  no  longer  asks  confidence  in  himself.  But  it  is 
his  duty  to  declare  his  sincere  opinion,  that  if  you 
will  not  repose  in  the  members  of  that  general 
federal  government  which  you  yourselves  have 
chosen,  that  confidence  and  those  powers,  which 
are  necessary,  you  must,  and  you  will,  (in  no  very 
distant  period,)  become  the  dupes  of  European 
politics.  What  may  be  the  final  event,  time  only 
can  discover;  but  the  probability  is,  that,  first  divi- 
ded, then  governed,  our  children  may  lament,  in 
chains,  the  folly  of  their  fathers.  May  heaven  avert 
these  evils,  and  endue  us  with  wisdom  so  to  act, 
as  may  best  promote  the  present  and  future  peace, 
prosperity,  and  happiness,  of  our  country.'’ — On 
the  retirement  of  this  eminent  man  from  office, 
it  was  Affirmed  by  two  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation,  u that  it  cost  congress  at  the  rate 
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qf  eighteen  millions  per  annum,  hard  dollars,  to 
carry  on  the  war,  till  he  was  appointed  financier, 
and  then  it  cost  them  but  about  four  millions. 

In  addition  to  the  arduous  duties  already  imposed 
on  Mr.  Morris,  congress  resolved,  on  the  seventh 
of  September,  1783,  that  until  an  agent  of  marine 
should  be  appointed,  all  the  duties,  powers,  and 
authority,  assigned  to  that  office,  should  devolve 
upon,  and  be  executed  by,  the  superintendant  of 
finance.  This  additional  burthen  was  extremely 
disagreeable  to  Mr.  Morris:  “ I could  have  wished,5' 
he  observed,  “ that  this  task  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
some  other  person.  I could  have  wished  to  bestow 
on  this  object  an  attention  undissipated  by  other 
cares.  But  it  is  now  some  time  since  I have  learned 
to  sacrifice  to  the  public  service,  my  ease,  my 
wishes,  and  my  inclinations.”  No  agent,  however, 
being  appointed,  he  continued  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  this  office,  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  our 
unfortunate  navy,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1784. 

No  individual,  no  public  body,  did  more  than 
Mr.  Morris  to  extricate  the  country  from  pecuni- 
ary embarrassments.  But  such  exertions  are  not 
blazoned  with  the  brilliant  exploits  of  conquerors 
and  heroes,  which  illuminate  the  annals  of  a coun- 
try. It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  operations 
of  the  machinery  which  guided  the  war  of  the 
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revolution,  would  often  have  stood  still,  had  not 
Morris  been  principally  instrumental  in  furnishing 
the  moving  power,  after  all  preceding  means  had 
perished.  His  extraordinary  powers  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance;  the  extent  of  his  influence  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  nation,  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  and  his  successful  exertions  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  independence;  have  elicited 
the  honourable  acknowledgment  that  to  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  Washington  alone,  were  superior 
honours  due;  nor  are  there  wanting  many  of  those 
who  now  enjoy  the  blessings  in  the  attainment  of 
which  he  so  gloriously  participated,  who  fully  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  main- 
tained by  the  Italian  historian,  that  “ the  Americans 
certainly  owed,  and  still  owe , as  much  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  financial  operations  of  Robert  Morris, 
as  to  the  negotiations  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  or 
even  to  the  arms  of  Washington.”*  It  has  been  well 
written,  that  such  important  services  rendered  to 
this  country,  while  they  entitle  Mr.  Morris  to  uni- 
versal admiration,  should,  at  the  same  time,  have 
secured  him  some  distinguished  testimony  of  public 
gratitude.  As  he  richly  merited,  so  ought  he  to 
have  enjoyed,  in  old  age,  the  uninterrupted  bles- 
sings of  peace  and  happiness.  But  at  the  conclusion 

*Botta’s  War  of  Independence,  vol.  Ill,  p.  343,  Transl. 
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of  the  war,  he  was  abandoned  by  the  propitious 
fortunes  which  seemed  attendant  on  all  his  prior 
enterprises.  He  had  successfully  husbanded  the 
funds  of  the  public,  but  vast  and  ruinous  specula- 
tion totally  prostrated  his  own  pecuniary  concerns. 

But  his  financial  fame  was  not  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  this  vast  continent.  It  pervaded  every  re- 
gion of  Europe,  where  the  bloody  and  protracted 
struggle  of  an  infant  nation  against  the  gigantic 
power  of  Great  Britain,  baffled  the  calculations  of 
the  politician,  and  excited  the  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration of  the  virtuous  and  benevolent.  “ Your  con- 
duct, activity,  and  address,”  said  our  minister  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Morris,  dated 
the  twelfth  of  August,  1782,  “as  financier,  and 

provider  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  is  much 

» 

admired  and  praised  here;  its  good  consequences 
being  so  evident,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
rising  credit  of  our  country,  and  the  value  of 
bills.”  Every  sacrifice  that  could  be  made,  he  of- 
fered up  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  He  abandoned 
the  ease  and  enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  and  de- 
voted his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  fortune,  to  the 
public  benefit.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  of 
the  Roman  Curtius,  that  he  sacrificed  himself  for 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  He  discarded  all 
attention  to  his  private  business,  and  consigned  it 
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to  other  hands,  being  resolved  not  to  mingle  his 
own  affairs  with  those  of  the  public,  or  permit  his 
mind  to  be,  for  a moment,  diverted  from  his  high 
official  duties.  He  never  permitted  himself,  or  his 
pri  a e concerns,  to  interfere  with  the  business  of 
the  nation:  so  far,  in  fact,  did  he  carry  this  refined 
idea  of  duty,  that  he  inflexibly  adhered  to  a rule 
which  he  had  laid  down  on  his  installation  as  finan- 
c ier,  never  to  recommend  any  individual  to  office. 
Hi  int  oduced  in  o the  department,  every  reform 
which  the  most  judicious  and  rigid  economy  could 
devise.  His  sole  system  of  finance  was  that  which 
resulted  from  the  plain  self-evident  dictates  of  mo- 
ral honesty.  Taxation  and  economy  were  the  two 
great  pillars  by  which  that  system  could  alone  be 
supported;  “ and,”  said  Mr.  Morris,  “ if  the  states 
will  provide  the  former,  I will  pledge  myself  for 
the  latter,  so  far  as  my  abilities  will  permit.”  They 
did  not  supply  it:  yet  to  the  financier,  every  eye 
was  turned;  to  him  was  stretched  forth  the  empty 
hand  of  every  public  creditor,  and  against  him,  in- 
stead of  the  state  authorities,  were  the  complaints 
and  imprecations  of  every  unsatisfied  claimant  di- 
rected. 

The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  having,  in  1785, 
annulled  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  North  America, 
which,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr.  Morris,  had 
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so  largely  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  war,  it 
was  resolved  to  send  the  most  influential  delegates 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose,  if 
practicable  of  obtaining  its  renewal,  and  thereby 
relieve  a great  proportion  of  the  stockholders,  com- 
prising a very  helpless  portion  of  our  citizens, 
whose  comfortable  support  depended  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  institution.  For  this  express  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Morris,  ever  ready  to  devote  himself  to 
the  public  good,  consented,  1786,  to  become  a 
candidate,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  and 
Mr.  Clymer.  The  real  cause  of  the  measure  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  preceding  legislature,  was 
ascribed  to  the  continuance  of  the  same  party-spirit 
which  had  been  so  violently  opposed  to  Mr.  Morris 
and  his  friends,  during  his  financial  administration. 
The  debates  on  the  occasion  excited  great  interest 
among  all  classes  of  society.  The  argumentative 
force  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Morris  would  have 
produced  conviction  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  not 
previously  determined,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the 
bank,  and  not  abandoned  to  the  government  of  par- 
ty prejudice.  The  question  to  renew  the  charter 
was  lost  by  a majority  of  thirteen;  but  the  exertions 
of  the  friends  of  the  institution  were,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding legislature,  crowned  with  success. 
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In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Morris  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  memorable  convention  which  framed 
the  federal  constitution; — a convention  constituting 
a body  of  political  learning,  and  virtue,  from  which 
alone  could  have  emanated  the  never-dying  docu- 
ment that  is  destined  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  was  in  this  august 
assembly  that  he  again  met,  in  solemn  deliberation, 
many  mighty  spirits  who  had  rode  on  the  revolu- 
tionary storm,  and  diverted  or  repelled  its  fury. 
It  was  here  that  he  recognised,  as  coadjutors,  in 
forming  a permanent  bond  of  union  for  the  country 
whose  fetters  they  had  assisted  to  sever,  the  Sher- 
man, the  Franklin,  the  Clymer,  the  Wilson,  the 
Read,  the  Wythe,  and  the  Gerry,  who,  with  strong 
hearts,  and  steady  hands,  had  affixed  their  signa- 
tures to  the  imperishable  charter  of  ’76,  where  his 
own  name  was  blazoned  for  posterity. 

Mr.  Morris,  in  the  course  of  his  administration, 
had  severely  felt,  and  deeply,  but  ineffectually  de- 
plored, the  want  of  an  efficient  federal  government. 
The  feebleness  of  the  United  States  in  congress, 
and  the  excessive  powers  of  the  individual  states, 
had/been  the  primary  causes  which  embarrassed 
his  operations,  and  rendered  his  best  devised  exer- 
tions abortive.  On  this  subject,  his  complaints  were 
uniform  and  incessant.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of 
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April,  1782,  he  observes,  in  a letter  to  general 
Greene*,  “ I have  observed  by  the  tenor  of  several 
of  your  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  confederation, 
that  your  sentiments  coincide  entirely  with  my  own. 
The  inefficacy  of  that  instrument  is  daily  felt,  and 
the  want  of  obligatory  and  coercive  clauses  on  the 
states  will  probably  be  productive  of  the  most  fatal 
consequences.”  In  a letter  to  Alexander  Hamilton, 
dated  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1782,  he  more 
fully  develops  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  “ I 
have  not  even  yet  seen  the  resolutions  of  your  le- 
gislature relative  to  an  extension  of  the  powers  of 
congress.  Indeed,  power  is  generally  such  a dar- 
ling object  with  weak  minds,  that  they  must  feel 
extreme  reluctance  to  bid  it  farewell,  neither  do  I 
believe  that  any  thing  will  induce  a general  consent 
to  part  with  it,  but  a perfect  sense  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. This  may  arise  from  two  sources: — the  one, 
of  reason;  and  the  other,  of  feeling; — the  former, 
more  safe  and  more  certain;  the  latter,  always  se- 
vere, and  often  dangerous.  It  is,  my  dear  sir,  in 
circumstances  like  this,  that  a patriotic  mind,  seek- 
ing the  great  good  of  the  whole,  on  enlightened 
principles,  can  best  be  distinguished  from  those  vul- 
gar souls  whose  narrow  optics  can  see  but  the  little 
circle  of  selfish  concerns.  Unhappily,  such  souls 
are  but  too  common,  and  but  too  often  fill  the  seats 
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of  dignity  and  authority.  A firm,  wise,  manly,  sys- 
tem of  federal  government  is  what  I once  wished, 
what  I now  hope,  what  I dare  not  expect,  but 
what  I will  not  despair  of.” 

On  the  first  of  October,  1788,  Mr.  Morris  re- 
ceived a renewed  mark  of  the  high  confidence 
which  he  continued  to  enjoy  among  his  fellow  citi- 
zens: he  was  appointed  by  the  general  assembly 
to  represent  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  first 
senate  of  the  United  States,  that  assembled  at  New 
York,  after  the  ratification  of  the  federal  compact. 

Although  Mr.  Morris  received  no  other  than  a 
common  English  education,  he  possessed  superior 
talents,  which,  fostered  by  care,  and  ripened  by 
experience,  compensated  this  early  defect,  and 
rendered  their  possessor  as  conspicuous  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  society,  as  he  was  in  the  cabinet. 
His  conversation  was  cheerful,  easy,  and  interest- 
ing; but  not  often  of  a literary  cast,  owing  to  the 
want  of  a classical  education.  He  was,  however,  by 
no  means  deficient  in  general  reading.  With  a mind 
at  once  acute  and  penetrating,  he  was  extremely 
well  versed  in  what  are  called  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  both  public  and  private.  His  political  know- 
ledge was  very  extensive,  and  it  was  almost  all 
gained  from  practical  sources,  and  social  inter- 
course. His  public  speaking  was  fluent,  correct, 
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and  impressive.  He  was  not  a frequent,  and  was, 
therefore,  a moie  welcome  speaker ; being  always 
attended  to  with  profound  attention.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  financial  administration,  and  while  he 
was  a member  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  exerted  himself  to  abolish  the  pernicious  conti- 
nental currency.  A great  excitement  prevailed  on 
the  occasion.  General  Mifflin  moved  that  the  ten- 
der laws  be  repealed ; and  Mr.  Morris  supported 
the  motion  in  a strain  of  argumentative  eloquence, 
which,  while  it  bore  down  all  opposition,  astonish- 
ed even  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  excited 
general  admiration  among  the  numerous  body  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  His  talents  and  address 
in  public  meetings  were  peculiarly  conspicuous, 
and*  successfully  exerted  on  many  occasions,  when 
prudence,  temperance,  and  firmness,  were  required 
to  appease  popular  excitements,  or  lead  it  into  the 
proper  channel.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  town- 
meeting convened  in  Philadelphia,  relative  to  the 
depreciation  of  continental  currency;  an  evil  which 
the  artful  and  disaffected  had  attributed  partly  to 
the  pleadings  of  the  lawyers  in  favour  of  tories,  and 
partly  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  made 
by  the  merchants! — Mr.  Morris  wrote  with  ease 
and  perspicuity,  both  in  business  and  friendly  cor- 
vol.  v. — z z 
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respondence,  and  his  familiar  notes  and  letters 
were  frequently  pleasant  and  amusing. 

As  a merchant,  his  enterprise  and  credit  were 
equalled  only  by  his  unimpeachable  integrity.  The 
Hon.  judge  Peters,  as  register  of  the  British  vice 
admiralty,  previous  to  the  revolution,  bears  ample 
testimony  of  the  correct  conduct  of  Mr.  Morris  in 
his  commercial  concerns,  when  breaches  of  the 
revenue  laws  were  not  uncommon.  As  the  acting 
partner  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mercantile 
establishments  in  this  country,  he  had  become  well 
known  in  all  the  principal  trading  towns  of  Europe, 
previous  to  the  revolution.  It  has  been  published, 
as  the  character  and  situation  of  Robert  Morris,  that 
he  w^as  a very  rich  merchant,  and  consequently  a 
man  of  every  country,  because  commerce  bears 
every  where  the  same  character:  under  monar- 
chies, it  is  free;  it  is  an  egotist,  in  republics;  a 
stranger,  or  rather  a citizen  of  the  universe,  it  ex- 
cludes alike  the  virtues  and  the  prejudices  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  interest.  It  has  also  been 
asserted  that  the  fortunate  return  of  his  vessels, 
and  the  success  of  his  privateers,  increased  his 
riches  beyond  his  expectations,  if  not  his  wishes, 
and  that  he  was,  “ in  fact,  so  much  accustomed  to 
the  success  of  his  privateers,  that  when  he  was  ob- 
served, on  a Sunday,  to  be  more  serious  than  usual. 
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the  conclusion  was,  that  no  prize  had  arrived  in  the 
preceding  week.5’*'  M.  Chastelleux  was  quarter- 
master-general to  the  French  auxiliaries  in  Ame- 
rica, and  all  those  acquainted  with  his  respectable 
talents,  were  astonished  that  he  could  be  the  author 
of  the  travels  which  he  published,  and  the  fictions 
which  they  contained.  The  assertion  that  the  Sun- 
day seriousness  or  pleasantry  of  Mr.  Morris  was 
at  all  connected  with  the  arrival,  or  non- arrival,  of 
prizes,  is  as  unworthy  of  M.  Chastelleux  as  it  is  in- 
applicable to  Mr.  Morris:  his  privateering  concerns 
possessed  little  or  no  influence  over  his  gravity  or 
cheerfulness.  He  only  justified  the  practice  as  be- 
ing inevitably  necessary  in  our  war,  in  which  our 
public  ships  were  of  little  service,  and  formed  a 
miserable  contrast  to  our  present  navy.  He  was 
always  of  opinion  with  Dr.  Franklin,  on  this  sub- 
ject ; and  detested  the  general  practice  as  a licensed 

buccaneering.  But,  in  common  with  a large  pro- 

♦ 

portion  of  those  who  opposed  it,  in  principle,*  as  an 
indiscriminate  custom,  he  believed  that  the  annoy- 
ances to  the  .British  trade,  and  the  benefits  which 
public  affairs  derived  from  our  private  armed  ves- 
sels, overbalanced  the  general  objections  to  a prac- 
tice, which,  in  common  wars,  especially  those  en- 


* Chastelleux’  Trav.  vol.  T,  p.  199. 
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tered  into  by  the  ambition  or  rivalry  of  princes,  is 
nothing  less  than  maritime  plunder  by  one  indivi- 
dual from  another,  guiltless  in  the  quarrel.  The 
people  of  England,  operated  on  by  national  pride 
and  delusion,  were  as  malignantly  hostile  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  was  their  government-, 
though  many  worthy  individuals  formed  honoura- 
ble exceptions.  It  was,  therefore,  a war  between 
people  and  people ; and  not  merely  between  prince 
and  prince:  hence,  individual  hostility  seemed  more 
allowable  than  common  cases  could  warrant.  And, 
in  fact,  however  it  may  be  morally,  it  is  a moot 
point  whether  it  be  not  politically,  indispensable, 
legally  to  allow  and  regulate  this  deplorable  prac- 
tice, rather  than  subject  the  ocean  to  lawless  plun- 
derers;—for  such  they  will  be,  as  all  experience 
♦ 

evinces. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  Mr.  Morris  certainly 
enriched  himself  greatly  by  the  war,  and  possessed 
a great  variety  of  means  for  acquiring  wealth; — 
that  his  connexions  with  Mr.  Holker,  then  consul 
general  of  France  at  Philadelphia,  apd  the  exclu- 
sive permission  to  ship  cargoes  of  flour  and  other 
produce  in  the  time  of  general  embargoes,  were  to 
him  the  sources  of  immense  profit; — and  that  his 
situation  gave  him  many  similar  opportunities,  of 
which  his  capital,  his  credit,  and  abilities,  always 
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enabled  him  to  take  advantage.  “ What  purchases 
of  tobacco,”  it  is  written,  “ what  profits  of  every 
kind,  might  not  a man  of  Mr.  Morris’s  abilities 
make,  with  such  powerful  advantages?”*  All  these 
vile  insinuations  are  totally  false.  Mr.  Morris  never 
engaged  in  speculation  during  his  continuance  in 
office;  he  never  enjoyed  any  commercial  monopoly 
or  privileges  on  his  own  account,  although,  as  it 
has  been  already  shown,  he  incurred  the  odium  by 
covering  the  operations  of  congress;  and,  so  faj 
from  enriching  himself  by  the  advantages  of  his 
station,  it  was  in  that  station  where  the  seeds  of  his 
pecuniary  destruction  were  sown.  It  not  only 
actually  impoverished  him  at  the  moment,  but  the 
vastness  of  his  money  transactions,  and  the  almost 
boundless  scope  of  his  financial  duties,  gave  to  his 
mind  a correspondent  tone,  which,  no  doubt,  mainly 
concurred  in  leading  him  from  the  proper  pursuits 
of  commerce,  into  a train  of  enormous,  unmanage- 
able, and  ruinous  land  speculations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  among  the 
first  who  engaged  in  the  East  India  and  China  trade, 
which,  by  an  increase,  as  astonishing  as  it  is  unex- 
ampled, has  now  become  a lucrative  branch  of  re- 
venue and  commerce.  In  the  spring  of  1784,  he 

* Chastelleux9  Trav.  p.  200,  Note,  201,  Note. 
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despatched  the  ship  Empress,  of  China,  captam 
Green,  from  New  York  to  Canton,  being  the  first 
American  vessel  that  ever  appeared  in  that  port. 
He  also  made  the  first  attempt  to  effect  what  is 
termed  an  “ out  of  season”  passage  to  China:  this 
passage  is  effected  by  going  round  the  south  cape 
of  New  Holland,  thus  avoiding  the  periodical  winds 
prevalent  at  certain  periods  in  the  China  sea.  In 
prosecution  of  this  object  the  ship  Alliance,  captain 
Jlead,  equipped  with  ten  twelve-pounders,  and  six- 
ty-five men,  sailed  from  the  Delaware  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  June,  1787,  and  arrived  in  safety,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  at  Canton,  where  con- 
siderable inquiries  were  made  by  the  European 
commanders  respecting  the  route  that  had  been 
taken,  as  it  was  wholly  a novel  thing  for  a vessel  to 
arrive  at  that  season  of  the  year.  As  no  ship  had 
ever  before  made  a similar  passage,  great  astonish- 
ment was  manifested;  and  the  lords  of  the  British 
admiralty  subsequently  applied  to  Mr.  Morris,  for 
information  with  regard  to  the  track  of  the  ship.  It 
is  said  that  her  probable  route  was,  previous  to  her 
departure,  marked  out  by  Mr.  Morris,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris. 

Although  active  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  as  a 
merchant,  no  one  more  freely  parted  with  his  gain, 
for  public  or  private  purposes  of  a meritorious 
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nature,  whether  to  support  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  promote  objects  of  humanity,  or  local 
improvement,  the  welfare  of  meritorious  individuals 
in  society,  or  a faithful  commercial  servant.  The 
prime  of  his  life  was  engaged  in  discharging  the 
most  important  civil  trusts  to  his  country,  that  could 
possibly  fall  to  the  lot  of  man;  and  millions  passed 
through  his  hands,  without  the  smallest  tenable 
insinuation  against  his  correctness,  amidst  “ defaul- 
ters of  uncounted  thousands."* 

Notwithstanding  his  numerous  engagements,  as 
a public  and  private  character,  Mr.  Morris  emi- 
nently fulfilled  all  those  private  duties  necessarily 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  high  standing  in  society. 
His  house  was  the  seat  of  elegant  and  unostentatious 
hospitality,  and  open,  for  nearly  half  a century,  to 
all  the  strangers,  in  good  society,  who  visited  Phil- 
adelphia, either  on  commercial,  public,  or  private 
affairs;  it  may  not  be  exaggeration  to  assert,  that 
during  a certain  period,  it  principally  depended  on 
him  to  do  the  honours  of  the  city.  This  hospitality 
was  conspicuous  and  cordial,  without  the  slightest 
tinge  of  ostentation.  His  entertainments,  when  in 
prosperity,  were  always  elegant  and  often  splendid, 
and  his  capacity  to  preside  over,  and  give  a zest  to. 


;f?  Edinb.  Encyclop.  Philad.  Edit,  sub  art. 
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the  pleasures  of  the  table,  was  remarkable.  He 
possessed  a peculiar  facility  in  running  off  appro- 
priate volunteer  sentiments,  at  convivial  meetings, 
which  always  embraced  point  and  applicability; 
but  he  had  no  faculty  for  the  sudden  scintillations 
of  wit.  His  habits  were  temperate,  and  he  never 
suffered  conviviality  to  interfere  with  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
individual  who  introduced  the  luxuries  of  hot-houses 
and  ice-houses  into  the  United  States. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  domestic  habits;  and 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  family  and  friends,  and, 
indeed,  with  general  society,  no  one  made  greater 
exertions  to  do  kind  offices.  His  great  cheerfulness 
and  benevolence  attracted  the  esteem  of  a numer- 
ous circle  of  acquaintance,  and  the  veneration  of 
the  people.  Independent  in  his  principles  and  con- 
duct, he  never  courted  the  countenance  of  living 
man.  Warmly  devoted  to  his  friends,  he  was  almost 
idolized  by  them,  but  especially  by  those  who  were 
particularly  dear  to  him — Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Gouverneur  Morris.  Whenever  Washington  came 
to  Philadelphia,  his  first  visit  was  to  Robert  Morris, 
now  surrounded  by  the  chains  which  he  had  as- 
sisted the  hero  to  burst  asunder.  But,  in  all  his 
misfortunes,  he  did  not  utter  a complaint,  notwith- 
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standing  the  ingratitude  of  his  contemporaries: — he 
only  smiled, 

* Ingrato  homine  terra  pejus  nil  creat.” 

He  was,  however,  compelled  to  refrain  from  walk- 
ing the  streets,  being  continually  followed  by  a 
grateful  crowd  consisting  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  the  people. 

His  unfortunate  scene  of  land  speculations,  which 
embittered  an  old  age,  which  ought  to  have  been 
surrounded  with  all  the  ease  and  happiness  that 
earthly  gratitude  could  bestow,  was  a frenzy  which 
totally  transformed  his  character.  Let  us  cover  it 
with  the  mantle  of  oblivion. 

“ Infandum  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem!” 

The  mania  of  engrossing  lands,  under  the  fanciful 
idea  that  Europe  would  pour  out  its  numbers  and 
treasures  into  our  wilderness,  was  not  confined  to 
him;  although  it  proved  more  fatal  to  him  than  to 
others. 

Fatigued  with  the  political  cares,  which,  from 
the  time  of  his  election  to  congress  under  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  had  so  completely  engrossed  his 
mind,  he  was  now  anxious  to  retire  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  private  life.  His  refusal  to  accept  the  situation 
of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  offered  to  him  by 
Washington,  proves  how  little  his  patriotism  was 
tinctured  with  ambition.  Being  requested  to  design 
vol.  v. — 3 A 
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nate  a gentleman  for  that  office,  he  named  colonel 
Hamilton.  General  Washington  expressed  consi- 
derable surprise  at  this  selection,  not  being  aware 
of  the  relative  qualifications  of  Mr.  Hamilton;  but 
Mr.  Morris  declaring  his  own  personal  knowledge 
of  his  entire  competency,  he  was  appointed  to  that 
important  post,  and  realized,  in  the  fullest  and 
most  distinguished  manner,  the  expectations  of  his 
friends. 

Mr.  Morris  was  a large  man,  and  very  simple 
in  his  manners,  which  were  gentlemanly,  though 
not  highly  polished,  but  free  from  the  least  tincture 
of  vulgarity.  He  possessed  a fine,  open,  and  bene- 
volent countenance;  but  his  features  were  strong, 
and  when  engaged  in  deep  meditation,  they  ap- 
peared austere,  but  not  morose.  Under  misfortunes 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  in  times  of  the  se- 
verest trials,  he  never  suffered  the  slightest  tinge 
of  melancholy  to  overshadow  his  countenance:  the 
features  of  few  individuals,  among  whom  was  gene- 
ral Washington,  were  more  conspicuously  bright- 
ened when  lightened  up  by  pleasantry;  but  misfor- 
tune  or  success  had  little  agency  in  the  change. 

On  the  second  of  March,  1769,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  White,  sister  of  the  present  right 
reverend  bishop  White,  a lady  of  exemplary  con- 
stancy and  virtue,  who  still  survives,  and  to  whom 
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he  was  most  affectionately  attached.  He  was,  for  a 
long  time,  deplorably  and  frequently  afflicted  by  a 
constitutional  asthma.  The  formation  of  his  chest 
indicated  a strong  tendency  to  this  terrifying  mala- 
dy. Exercise  at  the  pump  was  the  specific  which 
he  resorted  to,  and  he  often  laboured  as  though  he 
were  assisting  to  save  a sinking  vessel.  He,  how- 
ever, by  this  means,  frequently  obtained  relief  from 
violent  paroxysms,  in  a few  moments. 

At  length,  worn  down  by  public  labour,  and  * 
private  misfortunes,  he  rapidly  approached  the 
mansion  appointed  for  all  living-,  the  lamp  of  life 
glimmered  in  its  socket; — and  that  great  and  good 
man  sunk  into  the  tomb,  on  the  eighth  of  May, 
1806,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  memory  of  a man  of  such  distinguished  uti- 
lity cannot  be  lost;  and  while  the  recollection  of 
his  multiplied  services  are  deeply  engraven  on  the 
tablet  of  our  hearts,  let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
distant,  when  some  public  monument,  recording 
the  most  momentous  occurrences  of  his  life,  and 
characteristic  of  national  feeling  and  gratitude,  may 
mark  the  spot  where  rest  the  remains  of  Robert 
Morris  * 

* Garden’s  Anecd.  p.  337. 
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Note  A. 

Beneath  this  marble, 
lie  interred, 
the  mortal  Remains 

OF  JOHN  WITHERSPOON,  D.  D.—L.  L.  D. 
a venerable  and  beloved  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Yester,  in  Scotland, 
on  the  fifth  of  February,  MDCCXXII,  0.  S. 
and  was  liberally  educated 
in  the  Un  ve  sity  of  Edinburg; 
invested  with  Holy  Orders,  in  the  year  MDCCXLIfl, 
he  faithfully  performed  the  duties 
of  his  Pastoral  charge, 
during  five -and- twenty  years, 
first  at  Beith,  and  afterwards  at  Paisley. 

Elected  President  of  Nassau  Hall, 
he  assumed  the  duties  of  that  office 
on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  MDCCLXVIII, 
with  the  elevated  expectations  of  the  public. 

Excelling  in  every  mental  gift, 
he  was  a man  of  preeminent  piety  and  virtue, 
and  deeply  versed  in  the  various  branches 
of  literature  and  the  liberal  arts. 

A grave  and  solemn  preacher, 
his  sermons  abound 

in  the  most  excellent  doctrines  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of 

life, 

and  in  the  most  lucid  expositions 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
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Affable,  pleasant,  and  courteous,  in  familiar  conversation, 
he  was  eminently  distinguished 
in  the  concerns  and  deliberations  of  the  Church, 
and  endowed  with  the  greatest  prudence, 
in  the  management  and  instruction  of  youth. 

He  exalted 

the  reputation  of  the  college  amongst  foreigners, 
and  greatly  promoted  the  advancement 
of  its  literary  character  and  taste. 

He  was,  for  a long  time,  conspicuous 
among  the  most  brilliant  luminaries  of  learning,  and  of  the  church. 

At  length 

universally  venerated,  beloved,  and  lamented, 
he  departed  this  life  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  MDCCXCIV, 

aged  LXXII1  years. 


GENERAL  GADSDEN. 

We  republish,  as  a note  to  a passage  in  the  life  of  Edward 
Ru  ledge  contained  in  our  third  volume,  the  following  article, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  justly  due  to  the  memory  of  a man  who  was 
among  the  first  in  South  Carolina  to  espouse  boldly  and  openly 
the  cause  of  Independence.*  Of  him  it  has  been  said  that  “ his 
character  was  impressed  with  the  hardihood  of  antiquity,”  and 
that  “he  possessed  an  erect,  firm,  and  intrepid,  mind,  well  cal- 
culated for  buffeting  with  revolutionary  storms;”t — and  to  him, 
as  one  of  those  heroes  who  first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
and  first  advised  an  act  of  oblivion,  has  been  applied,  as  an  ap- 
propriate epitaph,  the  lofty  sentence. 

In  dijicillimis  reipublicce  urbem  nunquam  deserui ; in  pros - 
peris  niliil  de  publico  deliberavi ; in  desperatis  nihil  timui.% 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

In  the  life  of  Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  among 
Sanderson’s  biographical  notices  of  the  signers  to  the  Declara- 

* Drayton’s  Mem. — Johnson’s  Life  Greene,  f Ramsay’s  S.  Carolina, 
t Letters  from  Geneva  and  France,  vol.  II,  p,  97. 
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lion  of  Independence,  a private  letter  to  the  late  Judge  Bee, 
which  has  been  published,  contains  the  following  extract: 

“ The  gentleman  to  whom  you  allude,  is,  if  possible,  worse 
than  ever,  more  violent,  more  wrong-headed. 

On  the  above,  the  biographer  comments  thus: 

“The  person  alluded  to  in  this  extract  was  no  doubt  general 
Gadsden,  with  whom,  frGm  his  excessive  violence  in  politics  and 
his  great  apprehension  of  being  supposed  under  the  guidance  of 
others,  it  was  difficult  to  act.” 

The  letter  noticed  appears,  from  its  date,  to  have  been  penned 
during,  or  immediately  after,  a debate  in  congress,  on  articles 
of  association,  which  seem,  from  the  many  conflicting  interests 
involved,  to  have  excited  at  the  time  no  little  sensation  in  that 
body;  and  to  one  of  the  original  features  of  which,  all  the  Caro- 
lina delegates,  with  the  exception  of  general  Gadsden,  were 
opposed.  That  that  debate  partook  of  all  the  inflammation  com- 
mon to  political  discussions  under  the  excitement  of  opposition 
or  local  jealousies,  is  not  to  be  questioned,  and  individual  accu- 
sations of  intemperance  or  errors  of  opinion  were  probably 
liberally  indulged  in  at  the  time,  as  they  ever  have  been  on  simi- 
lar occasions,  through  the  channels  of  private  correspondence. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  truth  of  history,  that  these  individual 
expressions  of  feelings  or  opinions  should  ever  appear  in  print, 
particularly  when  written  under  the  excitement  of  the  occasion, 
of  which  every  actor  in  the  scene,  however  prudent  or  tempe- 
rate, must,  in  a degree,  partake. — As  one  of  these  communica- 
tions, which  from  its  temper,  would  seem  to  have  been  confiden- 
tial, has,  under  respectable  authority,  found  its  way  to  the 
public  eye,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  general  Gadsden,  whose 
political  character,  during  the  trying  times  of  a revolution, 
should  be  tested  by  his  public  conduct,  to  give  currency  to  the 
following  facts.  The  extract  from  the  letter  inserted  above, 
bears  date  October,  1774.  By  reference  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  national  congress  for  the  same  period,  it  appears,  that,  on 
information  having  been  received  of  a large  military  force  about 
to  sail  from  Great  Britain  to  America,  for  the  support  of  gene- 
ral Gage,  in  his  position  at  Boston: 
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“ The  people,  (says  Drayton,*  vol.  1,  page  105,)  began  to  re- 
gret the  late  congress  had  not  acted  with  vigor,  and  that  general 
Gage  had  not  been  attacked  and  overcome  in  Boston,  before  the 
reinforcement  could  arrive.  A proposition  had  indeed  been 
made,  by  one  of  our  deputies  in  congress,  Mr.  Gadsden,  for 
that  purpose;  but  it  was  overruled;  congress  were  of  opinion, 
such  a measure  would  be  premature. 

“On  the  thirtieth  of  September,  of  the  year  1774,  it  was  re- 
solved, that,  “ from  and  after  the  tenth  of  September,  1775,  the 
exportation  of  all  merchandize,  and  every  commodity  whatever 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  W.  Indies,  outfit  to 
cease,’  (p.  147;)  and  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  (the  same 
month  in  which  Mr.  Rutledge’s  letter  bears  date,)  * the  non- 
importation, non-consumption,  and  non-exportation  agreement 
was  adopted  and  signed  by  the  congress.’  (p.  148.)” 

In  the  article  respecting  “ non-exportations,  the  sending  rice 
to  Europe  was  excepted,”  (p.  148.)  It  appears  that  this  excep- 
tion of  rice  wras  required,  before  the  deputies  from  South  Caro- 
lina, with  the  exception  of  general  Gadsden,  would  give  their 
assent  to  the  articles  of  association.  The  proceedings  of  the 
continental  congress  were  subsequently  laid  before  the  state 
assembly  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  article  extracted  above 
from  the  association,  gave  rise  to  a debate,  thus  noticed  by 
Drayton,  (vol.  I,  p.  168.) 

“ The  articles  of  association  determined  upon  by  congress, 
and  recommended  to  the  provincial  conventions  and  congresses, 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  now  came  on  to  be  considered, 
and  the  four  last  words  of  the  fourth  article  of  that  instrument 
(except  rice  to  Europe,)  gave  room  for  a long  and  violent  de- 
bate.” This  exception  had  given  so  general  a disgust,  that  the 
whole  interior  of  the  province  considered  their  interests  as  sac- 
rificed to  the  emolument  of  the  rice  planters,  and,  accordingly, 
a motion  was  made  and  seconded,  4 that  the  delegates  to  be 
elected,  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  at  the  ensuing  congress 
at  Philadelphia,  to  cause  those  words  to  be  expunged.’  Mr. 

* Memoirs  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  John  Drayton,  L.  L.  D. 
2 vols.  8vo,  Mr.  Drayton  had  been  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and 
afterwards  district  judge  of  the  United  States. 
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Gadsden  then  rose  and  explained  to  the  congress  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  continental  congress  during  the  passage  of 
the  obnoxious  exception.  He  said,  he  thought  it  was  a duty  to 
declare,  he  had  not  any  hand  in  causing  those  words  to  stand, 
in  the  instrument  of  association — that  they  had  well  nigh  occa- 
sioned a division  in  Congress.  And  so  ill  was  a proposition  of 
that  nature  received,  that  it  had  occasioned  a cessation  from 
business  for  several  days,  in  order  to  give  our  deputies  time  to 
recollect  themselves.  Then  when  the  association  was  complet- 
ing, and  the  members  of  congress  were  signing  that  instrument, 
all  our  deputies  but  himself  withdrew.  That  he  would  have 
been  glad  of  the  honour  of  signing  his  name  alone,  and  for  so 
doing  would  have  trusted  to  the  generosity  of  his  constituents. 
That  he  had  offered  to  do  so^  and  that  Carolina  was  on  the  point 
of  being  excluded  the  association,  when  our  deputies  being  again 
summoned  by  the  secretary,  they  returned  into  congress,  yield- 
ing up  the  article  indigo,  and  that  congress,  only  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  the  union  of  America , allowed  the  article  rice  to 
be  added  to  the  association. 

“That  this,  however,  was  illy  received  by  the  other  colonies, 
who  had  thence  become  jealous  of  the  rice  colonies;  and  there- 
fore, it  was  his  opinion,  that,  for  the  common  good , as  well  as 
our  own  honour , we  ought  to  remove  this  as  soon  as  possible, 
by  having  the  words  « except  rice  to  Europe,’  struck  out  of  the 
fourth  article  of  association.” 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  disagreement  on  the  part 
of  general  Gadsden  with  the  other  Carolina  delegates,  connect- 
ed with  the  proposition  for  expelling  general  Gage  from  Boston, 
before  reinforcements,  known  to  be  preparing  in  England,  could 
arrive  for  his  relief,  subjected  him  to  the  rmarks  indulged  at 
the  time  by  Mr.  Rutledge,  and  which  have  not  only  at  this  late 
period  found  their  way  into  print,  but  have  been  commented 
upon  by  such  authority  as  must  necessarily  produce  impressions, 
not,  in  our  opinion,  warranted  by  the  public  conduct  of  general 
Gadsden.  In  giving  publicity,  however,  to  the  above,  it  is  not 
the  intention  or  desire  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to  invite  a 
discussion  on  a subject  which  he  would  gladly  have  avoided 
noticing.  He  submits  the  facts,  without  comment,  to  an  enlight- 
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ened  and  impartial  posterity,  under  a conviction  that,  although 
a very  honest  difference  of  opinion  may  have  prevailed  among 
the  Carolina  delegates  to  the  congress  of  1774,  enforced,  no 
doubt,  during  the  fervour  of  debate,  with  all  the  temper,  ardour, 
or  zeal  of  which  each  may  have  been  by  nature  capable,  “ ex- 
cessive violence,  wrong-headedness,  or  apprehension  of  being 
supposed  under  the  guidance  of  others,”  should  not  at  this 
period,  constitute  any  of  the  charges  of  error  against  any  of  the 
deputies.  They  were  acting  as  the  representatives  of  a people 
struggling  for  their  liberties;  and,  on  an  occasion  calculated  to 
arouse  all  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  ardor  and  zeal  may 
have  characterised  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  members,  pru- 
dence and  temperance  that  of  others,  and,  however  divided  in 
opinion,  at  the  time,  as  to  the  proper  measures,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  they  were  all  honestly  aiming  at  the  same  object,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  consummated  the  glory  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  American  Republic. 
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